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Centuries ago the wa Tyre produced 

fabrics that brought a Phoenicia— 

marvelous hues-aflame with"pakbaric splendor 

or soft afahe tings okdawn. Brilliant or cool, 
their colprs wereendtfring, fé§dess. 

, Alexandria, 

aars, paused 

an-dyed stuffs 

nd the. shim- 


colorfully bright wit gay-banded tunics as 
the newest play of Sophocles unfolded. 

Today, in every city of the land, mothers 
and wives, with established homes—fiancees 
planning new homes—bachelor maids with 
tiny apartments to furnish—are pausing to 
admire and buy the exquisite draperies and 
gover 4 fabrics that come from the looms 
of The Orinoka Mills, New York. 

Patterns and hues are theirs to choose in 
bewildering variety, but of one thing they are 
certain—whatever their choice, luxurious or 
modest, vivid or quiet—the colors are im- 
mutably fast to sunlight and washing. 

Selling drapery and upholstery security, 
as well as beauty and style,-is the mission 
being accomplished by Orinoka advertising. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK © . BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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| Nujol ol 


“Regular as Clockwork” 


Nujol is advertised to the In- 
terborough’s vast audience of 
readers every single second 
of the day— it ‘never stops. 
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Nujol Laboratories coe 
STANDARD OIL OO (NEW .TERSEY: 
1 Hanover Square. NewYork 
daria. “tanneries 
December 10, 1924. 
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Artemas Ward, Inc., 
50 Union Square, 
New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In reply to your favor of December the 8th, 
we consider the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Subway and Elevated one of the best car card 
advertising mediums in the Country. 








INTERBOROUGH 


Subway & Elevated Car Card & Poster 


ADVERTISING 


CONTROLLED BY 


sist. ARTEMAS WARD Inc. 
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Good Will and Its Valuation 


Factors That Determine Its Value for Business and Taxation Purposes 


By A. C. Ernst 


Managing Partner, Ernst & Ernst 


Ts problems involved in fix- 
ing upon a value for the Good 
Will of a business are many and A G AK 
complex. They are of great mo- fn, 
ment to the taxing authorities and 
executors in negotiating a basis 
for levying death duties on the 
estates of decedents. Good Will 
enters prominently into the pur- 
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48 certain limitations, 
inva sted capital. 
Pralue exists in 
established busi- 
as demonstrated ability 
iod of years. to earn a 
profit in\.excess of a normal in- 
terest return,,upon the. invested 
capital. 


chase and sale 
of a_ business, 
whether the 
business be sold 
in whole or in 
part to bankers 
or others. 
While Good 
Will may not be 
reflected as such 
as an asset in a 
balance sheet, it 
may, however, 
represent the 
largest and most 
important asset 
of a business. 
The burden 
of the rather 
scanty remarks 
about Good 
Will, whether in 
judicial discus; 
sions or in text- 
books, is, first, 
that in the case 
of business it is 








The importance of Good Wili as 
it affects the value of a business is 
a subject of the greatest interest to 
business owners and _ stockholders. 
One of the foremost authorities on 
this subject is the author of the 
accompanying article—A. C. Ernst, 
head of the accounting firm of 
Ernst & Ernst. The methods of 
arriving at the value of Good Will 
in the sale of a business, brought 
about by the death of the owner or 
principal stockholder, are herein de- 
scribed by Mr. Ernst, and sugges- 
tions are made as to ways in which 
large stockholders of closely held 
corporations, and the holders of 
diversified investments not listed on 
a recognized stock exchange, may 
safeguard their estates to meet the 
large demands of State and Federal 
taxes. 

This article is of particular_in- 
terest to advertisers where 
Will, created through advertising, 
bears a higher ratio to total assets 
than it does in businesses where ad- 
vertising has been a small factor or 
none at all, 








No valuable 
consideration 
can be attached 
to Good Will 
until it has been 
established that 
a profit above a 
normal interest 
ratevhas been 
maintained con- 
sistently over a 
period of years, 
and _ therefore 
by inference this 
excludes all new 
and relatively 
untried busi- 
nesses. 

Good Will 
may well be 
termed the per- 
sonality of busi- 
ness. It is the 
product of 
growth founded 
on the power 
and the will to 


serve. In the final analysis, it is 
value built up through outstanding 
service that is reflected in many 
ways. It is a reflection of quality 
of product or service, progressive 
methods, fair dealing, a high 
cess Profits Taxes in the years of standard of character and effi- 


1917 to 1921 recognized Good cient management and personnel. 
ble of Contents on page 178 


a valuable asset, and, second, such 
a fugitive thing that nothing short 
of liquidation in cash will serve to 
indicate its value. 

The laws and the regulations 
pertaining to the levying of Ex- 
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The purchase of Good Will al- 
ways carries with it the right to 
continue an established business 
and the use of the name. 

The Good Will value attached 
to old and favorably known busi- 
ness names frequently has great 
value, even though the profits in 
recent years would not justify any 
value. The buyer of such Good 
Will, however, looks toward the 
possibility of rejuvenating the old 
business and placing it on a prof- 
itable footing by the engaging of 
competent personnel, the introduc- 
tion of improved methods, and re- 
lying upon the old name to carry 
on its traditions for attracting 
trade. 

There has been a_ substantial 
Good Will value attached to many 
businesses the assets of which 
have been disposed of bv receiv- 
ers in bankruptcy. In the sale of 
a bankrupt business the Good Will 


is usually disposed of as a part 
and parcel of the total assets. The 
buyers of bankrupt businesses have 
in many cases been influenced in 
purchasing the assets principally 


with a view to acquiring the right 
to use the name attached to the 
business. 

The wrongful use of well and 
favorably known trade names and 
trade-marks, by companies and 
individuals in their endeavor to 
benefit from the reputations estab- 
lished by those who originated a 
name or mark, has resulted in a 
great amount of litigation. The 
courts of this and other countries 
have been called upon frequently 
to protect well-known names and 
trade-marks from violation of the 
proprietory rights that are vested 
in such names by virtue of prior- 
ity, registration and long usage. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States has ruled “that one man is 
not allowed to offer his goods for 
sale, representing them to be the 
product of another trader in the 
same commodity. 

Blackburn, in “the case of Singer 
Manufacturing Company v. Loog, 
says, “And I think it settled by a 
series of cases of which Hall v. 
Barrows is, I think, the leading 
one, that both trade- marks and 
trade names are in a certain sense 
property, and the right to use 
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them passes with the Good Will of 
the business to the successors of 
the firm that originally estab- 
lished them, even though the name 
of that firm be changed so that 
they are no longer strictly cor- 
rect.” 

The Good Will value attached 
to the names of certain pharma- 
ceutical products is recognized as 
having more importance and more 
value than the names of the houses 
that make them. Taking, for in- 
stance, such well-known names as 
Castoria, Zymole Trokeys, Vinol, 
Unguentine, Listerine and many 
others that come to mind, it is 
quite safe to say that the average 
person who uses one or more of 
these products could not identify 
it with the house that makes it. 
These names are well established 
and have a substantial Good Will 
built up by advertising and pro- 
gressive selling methods and have 
found among users on account of 
merit great favor that they so well 
deserve. The money spent for 
advertising over a period of years 
is not an expenditure that can be 
capitalized and carried on the 
books as an asset. The effect, 
however, that is created in the 
public mind which induces it to 
buy the advertised article is re- 
flected as Good Will and as such 
it can be properly capitalized and 
made a part of the selling price 
of a business in the event of sale. 


HIGHER MARKET COMMANDED 


The managing partner of one of 
the large and prominent invest- 
ment banking houses in New York 
City, in an address recently, made 
the statement, “It has been my 
experience over a period of many 
years in buying and selling securi- 
ties, that the securities of concerns, 
the names of which are widely 
known on account of advertising 
and publicity, were easier to sell 
than the names that were not so 
widely known.” He also stated 
that it was possible for his firm 
to offer a concern several points 
more for its stock if it were well 
and favorably known, all other 
conditions being equal. We see in 
this statement an indication of a 
Good Will value that exists by 
reason of constructive advertising 
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CANNED 


bere a Thomas doubts the power 


of co-operative advertising today, 
someone may generally be counted upon to 
say:““Lookat Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple!” 


Then there follows the story of this little- 
known form of a nationally-popular 
product—of the advertising campaign 
undertaken by the packers to teach women 
how to use it—and of the truly remark- 
able results secured within a few short 
months. 

It is a source of extreme gratification to 
us that we have had a part in this program 
of advertising which has helped to make 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple one of the 
most popular of canned fruits. 


Another signal triumph for “Truth Well 
Told!” 


THE-H.K. MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
CHICAGO Los ANGELES * MONTREAL TORONTO 
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when the time comes to sell shares 
of stock. 

Good Will is an intangible as- 
set. Intangible assets are va- 
riously described on balance sheets 
as “Good Will,’ “Patents, Proc- 
esses and Good Will, etc.,” “Good 
Will, Contracts, Leases, etc.,” 
“Good Will and Trade-marks,” 
“Good Will going value of sub- 
sidiary Companies purchased for 
cash.” The description that iden- 
tifies such intangible assets may 
vary according to the ideas of 
those that have been confronted 
with the problem of including 
such assets in their balance sheets. 
But the fact remains, however, 
that regardless of the names that 
may be given to it, the substance 
in nearly every case is presumed 
to be of an intangible nature lik- 
ened to Good Will in the common 
understanding of the title. 

In the balance sheets of quite a 
humber of the large and older 
corporations we find Good Will 
included as a part of an asset that 
is variously described as, “Real 
Estate, Plant, Equipment, Tools, 
Patterns and Good Will,” and 
“Plants and Properties including 

Will” and various other 
titles, indicating that such assets 
are made up in part of tangibles 
and in part of intangibles with 
nothing to indicate the respective 
values that are ascribed to each. 
The practice of including Good 
Will among a mixed aggregate of 
assets and placing one value on 
the whole is going out of vogue, 
particularly in those cases where 
offerings of stock of a corporation 
are made to the public, because 
the public wants to know quite 
definitely as to the value of tan- 
gible assets and prefers to place 
its own value on Good Will. 

In the days before it became 
the practice to issue no-par value 
shares, it was frequently neces- 
sary to inject a balancing figure 
among the assets in the balance 
sheet so that the assets in the ag- 
gregate would equal the liabilities 
and the par value of the out- 
standing shares of stock. This 
was frequently referred to and 
identified as Good Will, and was 
looked upon generally as a “water- 
ing of the stock” and was dis- 
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counted accordingly by bankers 
and the public. 

The necessity for placing a 
definite value on Good Will and 
carrying it as such in a balance 
sheet may be avoided in the for- 
mation of a new company or in 
the re-organization of an old com- 
pany by the issuance of no-par 
value shares. It is worthy of note 
that regardless of the form of 
capitalization, or whether Good 
Will may be shown in the balance 
sheet or not, the investing public, 
however, is very quick to appraise 
values and fix a price that it will 
pay for shares. The investing 
public is not so much concerned 
with tangible assets. A record of 
earnings has a greater influence 
on the price it pays for shares of 
stock than the value of the tangi- 
ble assets. 

In the case of a merger the 
shares of stock in the holding 
company or new corporation are 
distributed to the stockholders of 
the merged companies in accord- 
ance with their respective contri- 
butions of net quick assets, prop- 
erty and earnings in accordance 
with a formula agreed upon. The 
new common shares are usually 
and in large part allocated on the 
basis of the Good Will or earning 
power of the respective companies 
as determined by an audit cover- 
ing a period of several years. 


BOOK VALUE RAISED BY PUBLIC 


I have recently reviewed over 
100 of the annual reports of some 
of our large corporations, the 
balance sheets of which show sub- 
stantial sums as the book value 
for Good Will. In many of the 
balance sheets reviewed, I found 
that the market value of the 
shares was far in excess of the 
Good Will or intangible assets 
shown in the balance sheets; that 
is to say, the investing public has 
placed a much higher value on 
the shares than that reflected by 
the balance sheet. 

Bricks, mortar, machinery and 
the ordinary tools of business are 


“a means to an end; the end is 


profit. Profit is the prime con- 
sideration. The values of the tan- 
gible assets wherever located have 
only a commodity value that can 
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The Greatest Single Factor in 
Small-town Advertising is 


NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE 


No advertising campaign designed 
to sell good goods to women in small 
towns and on rural routes can pro- 
duce maximum efficiency unless it 
includes NEEDLECRAFT. 


It gives greater coverage in this im- 
portant market than any other high- 
grade women’s magazine. 


72.8% of its total circulation of more 
than 1,000,000 is in towns of 10,000 
and under. 


Write us for complete analysis of 
the Small-town Field. 


Robert B. Johnston 
Advertising Manager 
New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 
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be accurately appraised by com- 
petent appraisers. The value of 
bricks and mortar, machinery and 
equipment of like quantity and 
quality is appraised on the same 
basis regardless of the nature of 
the business, or wherever located, 
and such tangible assets are con- 
sidered as being worth par in the 
case of a business having a Good 
Will value or earning power. But 
when the earning power diminishes 
or is extinguished, then the tangi- 
ble assets, particularly the prop- 
erty accounts, are subject to sub- 
stantial depreciation. 

Property in the form of real 
estate, buildings, machinery, equip- 
ment and the like can be consid- 
ered as a liability in many cases, 
where plant expansion has been 
carried on beyond the needs of the 
business, or where business has 
shown a diminishing volume from 
year to year. This liability in- 
volves the up-keep of such prop- 
erty with all the attendant ex- 
penses without any compensating 
return and the only recourse is 


abandonment of such property if 
it cannot be disposed of by sale. 


EARNING POWER GOVERNS STOCK 
PRICES 


The permanent assets used in 
' business do not fluctuate greatly 
‘in value. There may be a gradual 
appreciation in the value of real 
estate, and some appreciation or 
depreciation in buildings and 
equipment, but the variation in the 
price of shares of stock of any 
corporation is rarely affected by 
appreciation or depreciation of 
these assets. The influences that 
have an effect upon the prices paid 
for stock are past and present 
earnings and prospects for the fu- 
ture. If the public pays a price 
for shares of stock that is in ex- 
cess of the relative net tangible 
assets of a company, then it is 
presumed to be paying for earn- 
ing power reflected by market ap- 
preciation of inventories or Good 
Will. 

The recent rise in the price of 
stocks, and other instances of the 
same kind, can be attributed in 
part to increased earnings in gen- 
eral business, and the immediate 
prospects for a continuance of 
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good business, and in part also to 
a wave of speculation, and here 
and there some manipulation. 

To indicate the value placed by 
the public on some very strong 
and ably managed companies, | 
have selected a few that are well 
known and have had a very con- 
sistent record, which will illustrate 
the substantial values placed upon 
earning power and Good Will. 

The net tangible assets of the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
as shown by its published bal- 
ance sheet of December 31, 1924, 
were $128,413,723. Recent quoted 
market prices for the preferred 
and common shares of this com- 
pany would indicate a total market 
value of approximately $294,000,- 
000, or $165,000,000 in excess of 
the net tangible assets. 

F. W. Woolworth & Company 
have reduced their Good Will ac- 
count from $50,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000 by gradual write-offs dur- 
ing the last few years, but when 
appraised in the light of recent 
market quotations for the stock, 
the public places a total value on 
the shares of $304,000,000, or 
$233,000,000 in excess of the net 
tangible assets as shown by the 
recently published balance sheet. 

here are other companies 
whose stocks are selling on a 
basis that indicates the public 
has set a very high value on in- 
tangibles or earning power, among 
which I might refer to a few out- 
standing instances such as House- 
hold Products, Inc., Hudson 
Motor Car Company, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Briggs 
Body Company, Coca-Cola Com- 
pany and many others. 

There are a number of very fine 
industrial properties representing 
well established businesses, the 
stocks of which sell on the New 
York Stock Exchange at much 
less than the net tangible values 
represented in the conservatively 
stated balance sheets of these 
companies. The prices at which 
stocks sell is a reflection of their 
dividend payments and earning 
power and investment in physical 
properties. 

Where the nature of the busi- 
ness involves a large investment 
(Continued on page 125) 
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recently wrote: 


“Any ee buyer saaleka is 
interested not only in how 
much circulation you have, 
but also in how you get 
that circulation.” 


The Standard Union cir- 
culation has been secured 
by producing a Brooklyn 
ewspaper honest to the 
interests of all honest 
Brooklyn. people. 

No premiums, no gifts, no 


schemes, no begging— 
nothing but the news. . 


ATR. dumtinen 


EQS 





























Advertising Agents and Publishers 
Answer Federal Trade 
Commission 


Answers to Complaint 


Charging Conspiracy 


to Restrict Interstate 


Commerce made by American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Association and American 
Press Association 


it Bes American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the American 
Press Association have made an- 
swers to the complaint issued 
against them by the Federal Trade 
Commission in December, 1924. 
In that particular complaint the 
Federal Trade Commission, acting 
in behalf of undisclosed parties 
(in accordance with its usual cus- 
tom), after stating that national 
advertising was indispensable to 
interstate commerce, charged the 
three organizations named above 
with entering into a conspiracy 
and combination to restrict and 


hamper national advertising. Re- 
striction of national advertising, 
the Commission held, was unlaw- 
ful restraint of trade and unfair 
competition in commerce. 

The alleged conspirators, accord- 


ing to the Commission’s com- 
plaint, were seeking to prevent 
advertisers who placed business 
direct with publications from re- 
ceiving the so-called “net rate” of 
publications. The Commission 
held that publications have two 
rates: A gross rate and a net rate. 
All of the answers disagree with 
the Federal Trade Commission on 
this point. 

While the agency association 
makes answer to every allegation 
set forth by the Federal Trade 
Commission, at the same time it 
questions the right of the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate 
or in any way become interested 
in this particular subject. It takes 
this stand on the ground that ad- 
vertising is not interstate com- 
merce. It’ does this by specifical- 
ly denying that advertising is any 
means or instrumentality or any 
part of commerce between the 
States. It agrees with the com- 


mission that national advertising is 
very important and highly bene- 
ficial to all classes of industry, but 
denies that national advertising is 
“essential and indispensable” as 
alleged in the complaint of the 
Federal Trade Commission, as a 
means for the distribution of 
goods in interstate commerce. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
in its complaint apparently fixed 
upon the circulation of pictures, 
cuts, photo engravings, electric en- 
gravings, matrices, etc., which it 
called “type-parts,” as a means of 
proving that advertising was in- 
terstate commerce. 

The American Association of 
Advertising Agencies meets this 
endeavor to make advertising a 
part of interstate commerce as 
follows: 

“The agency places orders for 
the advertiser for matrices, proofs 
and other materials necessary for 
reproduction and assists the ad- 
vertiser in getting such of these as 
are necessary promptly supplied to 
the publisher, wholly as a part of 
the service rendered by the agency 
to the advertiser. At no time does 
the agency have any ownership in 
such contrivances or mechanical 
parts and they are always the 
property of the advertiser and sent 
by or for him to the publisher 
and returned by the publisher at 
the advertiser’s direction or held 
by the publisher for the advertiser, 
and are not commodities of com- 
merce.” 

The spirit of the answer is not 
belligerent. Rather it is one that 
shows a desire to be helpful, and 
te explain a system that may seem 
at first glance to be highly com- 
plicated and hard to understand. 
Most of the answer is given over 
to the explanation of what an ad- 
vertising agency is, and what it 
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Member of Ws 
the Family * 


voling for your ates ? 


N TWO recent contests published in 
The Youth’s Companion—asking our 
readers to choose the best advertisement 

published in certain issues and tell us why— 
BOYS, GIRLS and PARENTS all took 
part. They were about equally represented 
in the winners, too. 


This is ust another bit of evidence 
that “‘All the Family read The 
Youth’s Companion.’’ 


All the family reading your advertisement 
at about the same time. That might be 
called maximum attention. 
The Youth’s Companion 

FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Bivd. 
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does for both advertiser and 
publisher. The summary of the 
statement made by the agency asso- 
ciation for the existence of a com- 
mission system for remuneration 
for the advertising agent can be 
made from its answer as follows: 

The advertising agency renders a ser- 
vice which no other organization but an 
agency can render. It receives a commis- 
sion for its compensation which nobody 
else but a publisher can afford to pay. 

An absolute denial of the 
pivotal point of the Commission’s 
complaint — namely that news- 
papers have two rates, “gross” and 

on space sold for national 
advertising—is made by the agency 
association thus: 

“... some publishers and some 
agencies have at times used the 
words ‘gross’ rates and ‘net’ rates 
—the gross rate meaning the card 
rate of each publisher and the net 
rate meaning the card rate less 
the agency commission paid for 
service to the publisher. Respon- 
dents (the agency association) 
deny that publishers generally 
hold themselves out as having two 
rates for the use of their space by 
national advertisers and aver that 
exactly the contrary is the gen- 
eral rule.” 

The Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association in its answer 
expressly denies that it has ever 
been engaged in any unlawful 
combination or conspiracy that 
would affect national advertising. 

Like the answer of the agency 
association it holds that a con- 
tract for advertising is not part of 
interstate commerce and that the 
use of advertising space in a 
newspaper is not a part of inter- 
state commerce. 

The question as to whether or 
not the profits of the newspaper 
are dependent upon the amount of 
advertising it carries is discussed 
in the answer of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. In its complaint the Federal 
Trade Commission has said that 
“newspaper publishers derive their 
entire profits and a large part of 
their revenue from advertising.” 

The Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association denied in its 
discussion of this question that the 
amount of profit earned by a 
newspaper depends on the amount 
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of so-called national advertising 
that it secures. 

The association also denied the 
charge of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that publishers throughout 
the United States have generally 
held themselves out as having two 
rates that they charged for na- 
tional advertising. Its answer set 
forth that although the rates of 
newspapers are sometimes re- 
ferred to for convenience sake as 
“gross” and “net” rates, yet in 
reality the contract rate to the 
agency and to the advertiser is 
the same, except that the agency is 
allowed a per cent by the pub- 
lisher for services to the publisher 
for developing advertising, paying 
for it, and preparing and placing 
it, in accordance with a trade cus- 
tom that was in existence before 
the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association was in exis- 
tence. 

The American Press Associa- 
tion, an advertising soliciting or- 
ganization of country newspapers, 
in its answer “specifically denies 
that it is engaged in interstate 
commerce ... and that it has in 
any manner or by any means re- 
stricted such commerce or any 
part of it.” 

Like the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association it holds 
that newspaper publishers do not 
have two rates and makes an ex- 
planation of that statement in a 
manner similar to the explanation 
given by the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

The next step in the procedure 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
after weighing and examining 
these answers to its complaint, is 
to hold hearings. When or where 
these hearings are to be held is 
not to be made public as yet. 


George Eastman to Retire 
from Kodak Presidency 


George Eastman has resigned as pres- 
ident and general manacer of the East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
His resignation is effective April 7. Mr. 
Eastman will be elected chairman of the 
board of directors and will retain super- 
vision over matters of general policy and 
development. 

It is planned to elect George G. 
Stuber president and Frank W. Lovejoy 
general manager. Both of them are vice- 
presidents and directors and have been 
with the organization for many years. 
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Livertising 


Complete lineage for 

the past 14 months up 
to March Ist of all the Buffalo daily 
newspapers, Sunday not included. 


Figures by De Lisser Bros., Accountants 
LINES 


TIMES ... 239,446 

ee ae 194,256 

Express 

Courier 

Commercial-Post ... 

Enquirer-Star 
On household commodities, as on other lines, 
the TIMES will give a national advertiser 
the best run for his money in Buffalo today. 


“Circulation plus Aggressive Co-operation” 





sm BUFFALO TIMES wi 


Evening 
NORMAN E. MACK, Editor and Publisher 





New York National Representatives Chicago 


Detroit VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. San Francisco 


ee 
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More Than a Milliontfo 


Over 1,150,00¢ 


One Chicago Sunday 
newspaper is firmly en- 
trenched in the “Million 
Class.” That newspaper 
is the Sunday Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


Circulation is Power 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION!” 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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mitor More Than a Year 
see e Met paid 


q Auditor’s reports sup- 
port these figures, which 
are seasoned and net, the 
Herald and Examiner's 
great Sunday circulation 
having averaged more 
than a million for more 

than a year. 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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Taking Radio Out of the 


“Experimental” Class 


Radio is an industry; its products appeal 
to buyers who “know their stuff” and buy 
intelligently. 


It is buyers of this sort who make up the 
400,000 circulation—approximately 1,200,000 
daily readers—of The Chicago Daily News 
whose patronage of Daily News advertisers 
makes The Daily News the most effective sales 
medium in the Chicago market. 


Advertisers recognize this fact and accord- 
ingly place more business in The Daily News 
than in any other Chicago daily newspaper. 
In the year 1924 The Chicago Daily News 
published a total volume of 15,099,527 agate 
lines of display advertising as against 
11,774,440 agate lines by its nearest com- 
petitor in the daily field—a morning paper. 

The year after year leadership of The 
Daily News in volume of advertising points 
the way for sellers of radio products to reach 
with effect their most productive field in 
Chicago—the financially competent readers of 


THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


Note: In 1924 The Chicago Daily News published 167,508 
agate lines of national radio advertising, 10,106 lines more than 
the daily paper having the next highest record in Chicago. 














How Victor Is Forcing Sales in 
Cities and Trade Centres 


Bell-Pushing Methods Supplement Advertising, City by City, in Intensive 
Drive for Business 


By A. W. Hilton 


ADIO, looked at from the 

viewpoint of the phonograph 
manufacturer, is a competitor that 
grew up overnight. Phonograph 
companies are not in the least de- 
sirous of talking for publication 
on this subject, so it is not pos- 
sible to obtain authentic facts and 
data as to how deep radio has cut 
into the sales of established 
phonograph companies. 

Statements from phonograph 
company officials, however, are 
not necessary. Dealers in phono- 
graphs and musical instruments 
will tell you that for the present, 
at least, radio is competing for 
that share of the nation’s weekly 
pay check which might have been 
headed for the phonograph in- 
dustry. 

Radio may, in time, stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the 
phonograph as a sales ally. To- 
day, however, all talk and press 
agentry to the contrary, the two 
are competitors. 

A recent merchandising move, 
on the part of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company shows that 
Victor is of the opinion that, for 
the present at least, radio and the 
phonograph must compete on their 
respective merits. 

Radio, of course, has the 
strength of newness, of freshness. 
But the industry selling it is 
young and unorganized. 

The phonograph, however, 
though it is minus the big appeal 
of novelty, has much sales ex- 
perience back of it. 

That is where Victor has seen 
an advantage in a competitive fight 
with radio. How Victor has set 
out to utilize that advantage can 
be shown by a selling job that has 
been done in St. Louis, and that is 
to be done in other cities and trade 
centres of the country. Here is 
the St. Louis story: , 

The Victor sales organization, 


working with the Koerber-Brenner 
Company, the St. Louis distribu- 
tor, decided upon a five weeks’ 
campaign that had one big objec- 
tive: Get every Victor dealer and 
sales person in St. Louis to work 
as they never had worked before. 
It. was a combination campaign 
involving newspaper advertising 
on a large scale; preliminary re- 
search work; actual canvassing 
among Victrola prospects and the 
use of pennants, window signs, 
special front of the store signs, 
window displays and interior dis- 
play units. 

It was decided further that the 
slogan for the entire campaign 
should be “Have You a Victrola?” 

The effort opened on Monday, 
January 26, with a _ 1,200-line 
newspaper advertisement over the 
name of the Victor company. This 
advertisement, in itself a radical 
departure from usual dignified 
Victrola standards, starts out like 
this : 

HAVE YOU A VICTROLA? 

Want one? Of course! Everybody does. 

Haven’t one now? 

Cost? Can’t be that. 


begin at $25. 
Paying for it? 


hy? 
Victrola prices 


I t. Most 
dealers in Victor products offer time pay- 


Can’t be that. 


ment arrangement. 
here to get it? Can’t be that. Deal- 

ers in Victor products—with compre- 
hensive stocks—are everywhere! 

Tomorrow night? 

Will there be a Victrola in your home? 
There’s not a single reason why there 
shouldn’t be. 


With this as an opening, adver- 
tisements carrying out the same 
general message were run on each 
succeeding day. These were 
signed by individual downtown 
dealers or by a collection of 
neighborhood dealers. The com- 
pany and distributor paid 80 per 
cent of the cost and the remainder 
was charged to the individual 
dealer if he had the advertisement 
to himself, or divided pro rata 
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among the others taking part. 
Meanwhile a large force of 
young women were canvassing the 
homes of St. Louis to get the 
names and addresses of live Vic- 
trola prospects. These women 
were hired in St. Louis from 
among those who answered this 
newspaper advertisement : 


OPPORTUNITY 


FOR 
AMBITIOUS WOMEN 

An opportunity to enter the best pay- 
ing vocation, selling; previous selling ex- 
perience not a necessary requirement; 
a pleasing personality, ambition, appli- 
cation, a desire to earn far more than 
is paid in ordinary positions; these are 
the needed qualities. The opportunity 
is open now. It is outside work, selling 
one of the best known articles in all 
the world; in a field of particular ap- 
peal to women; $5,000,000 was spent 
in advertising this product last year; 
you will have plenty live prospects; you 
will. receive special selling training by 
a factory sales official; it is an unusual 
opportunity appealing to women de- 
termined to lift themselves out of the 
rut into more pleasant, better-paying 
work, Apply 1712 Washington, Mon- 

y, between 9 and 11 a.m. Come pre- 
pared to go to work. See Mr. Hawkinson. 


Their instructions were simple. 
They had nothing to sell. The 
city was divided into sections and 
a girl assigned to each. Her 
opening remark, as a door was 
opened to her, was this: 

“Good morning! (or good eve- 
ning). I am Miss So and So and 
am taking a musical census of St. 
Louis and would like to inquire if 
you have any children.” 

Upon receiving an answer the 
young woman’s next question 
was: 

“What sort of musical instru- 
ments have you?” 

Then she put down the house- 
holder’s name and address and 
listed the musical instruments. If 
the woman did not have a Vic- 
trola then of course she was a 
logical prospect for the sale of 
one. If she did have a Victrola 
she was a prospect for what the 
company calls its Musical Arts 
Library consisting of a collection 
of selected records. 

This is all the canvass consisted 
of. The names and data were 
turned over, day by day, to the 
Victrola dealer assigned to the 
district where they originated and 
he followed them up by straight- 
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away canvassing. Within a day 
or two after the musical census- 
taker’s call the householder thus 
would be visited by a Victor sales 
person. If the woman had no 
Victrola, as was shown by the 
“census” returns, he would ask 
the privilege of having one de- 
livered to her home _ without 
charge to her or obligation on her 
part. He wanted her to try it for 
a few days or a week. Then if 
she wanted it, convenient terms of 
payment could be arranged where- 
by she would not feel the outlay. 
If she did not want the machine, 
it would be removed without any 
argument. 

Some of the salesmen represent- 
ing the larger dealers took loads 
of Victrolas along with them in 
trucks while making the canvass 
and the delivery, for trial pur- 
poses, could be made then and 
there. But most of them carried 
catalogues containing illustrations 
of the entire Victrola line and it 
was a simple matter to have the 
woman indicate one that would 
be within her apparent ability to 


pay. 

If the “census” showed that the 
woman already had a Victrola she 
would be asked to try one of the 
Musical Arts Library collection of 


records on the same basis. This 
is a collection of late records sell- 
ing at retail for $16—a much 
larger purchase than the average 
person makes at one time. 

In taking the “census” the 
young women visited approxi- 
mately 25,000 homes in St. Louis 
and its suburbs. Showing the 
great market still open for Vic- 
trola products and thus disproving 
the saturation talk, it is note- 
worthy that one woman out of 
every six visited by the canvassers 
in the manner just described al- 
lowed either a Victrola or one of 
the Musical Arts Library collec- 
tions to be put into her home on 
trial. And the sales department 
of the Koerber-Brenner Company 
is authority for the statement that 
out of every five Victrolas or col- 
lections thus placed four were ac- 
tually sold. 

“This astonishing sales result,” 
said Edwin C. Rauth, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of the 
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Koerber-Brenner Company, at a 
dinner in St. Louis on March 4 
celebrating the victorious con- 
clusion of the campaign, “is a 
thrilling example of the power of 
consistent advertising to create a 
willingness to buy. The can- 
vassers representing our dealers 
found few if any instances where 
the Victor name was not familiar 
to the person they’ approached. 
We, of course, were under no il- 
lusions as to the reputation this 
company has among the people in 
general. But we were gratified 
nevertheless at the almost inevi- 
table response as each person was 
canvassed. The ground had in- 
deed been well prepared. All that 
remained was to go out and get 
the business our advertising had 
created. Victor advertising, as 
we see it, is a collective effort to 
get business and an extremely 
successful one at that. But, to 
gain the highest amount of bene- 
fit from this advertising, indi- 


vidual effort must be added to it. 
The two combined supply a sales 
appeal that is practically irresis- 


tible. The results ,Prove this be- 
yond all argument.” 

Every element in the campaign 
was perfectly co-ordinated. The 
advertising for the first two days 
was purely general, offering no 
merchandise, being designed to let 
the general public know that 
something was going on. ‘The 
names turned in by the young 
women census-takers on the first 
evening were turned over to the 
dealers at once and the placement 
work was started on the follow- 
ing morning. Then started the 
advertising of individual items of 
merchandise, each advertisement 
bearing the heading “Have You a 
Victrola?” Interest of the sales 
people in the stores was stimu- 
lated by the offering of cash prizes 
for the greatest number of sales 
of records or machines. Another 
set of prizes, ranging from $100 
down to $25, was offered to can- 
vassers, both men and women, 
making the highest record. 

The “Have You a Victrola?” 
slogan was given the widest pub- 
licity. The emblem, used in the 
newspaper advertisements, bearing 
this wording was printed on pen- 
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nants for use in windows, show- 
cases, record booths and on auto- 
mobile windshields. They were 
supplied to dealers for forty cents 
a dozen, the factory distributor 
and dealer thus dividing the cost. 

Window signs bearing the same 
emblem were supplied at ten cents 


ach, 

The dealer could have a sign 
twenty feet long by three feet 
high for the front of the store, 
with the same message, at a cost 
of $11. The material was pre- 
pared by the company and sold to 
the distributors. 

As the campaign progressed, 
evidences of its complete success 
became increasingly prominent. 
Slight changes in procedure were 
worked out as the effort went 
along. It was an experiment put 
on with the object of producing 
something that could be used in 
the other towns. During the con- 
cluding week, the plan received 
the full approval of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company man- 
agement and it was ordered that 
the campaign should be spread 
out. It was started on Monday, 
March 2, in the cities of Baltimore, 
Detroit, Syracuse, Cleveland and 
Jacksonville. If anything the ef- 
fort in these centres will be more 
energetic than in St. Louis. For 
example, the schedule for Detroit 
during the month of March pro- 
vides for 187 separate and dis- 
tinct newspaper advertisements. 


ALL YEAR CAMPAIGN PLANNED 


The special campaign will be 
continued, with variations, in St. 
Louis and all the other towns dur- 
ing the year. From these centres 
the effort will spread, as rapidly 
as the company’s man power will 
permit, with the object of cover- 
ing a large part of the country 
during the year. 

Naturally the Victor company 
would not make an intensified ef- 
fort of the kind and then aban- 
don the proposition at the conclu- 
sion of the period. During the 
five weeks the campaign pro- 
gressed in St. Louis, the can- 
vassers did not by any means call 
upon all the prospects turned in 
by the young women who took 
the musical census. These names 
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supplied material upon which to 
work for some time to come. More- 
over, people who were canvassed 
unsuccessfully during the special 
effort will be approached again. 

It safely can be said, therefore, 
that Victor merchandise during 
the coming year will be sold 
largely on the basis of taking the 
goods to the people, with the ad- 
vertising forming a general back- 
ground for the effort. 


British Interests Buy Control 
of Columbia Phonograph 


A controlling interest in the Colum- 
bia Phonograph Company, Inc., New 
York, has been acquired by Louis Ster- 
ling ‘and his associates with the Con- 
structive Finance Company, Ltd., of 
London. Mr. Sterling was formerly 
with the Columbia company in New 
York. He was appointed managing 
director of the European branch sixteen 
years ago. he European business was 
sold to Mr. Sterling and his British as- 
sociates about three years ago. Under 
the new management of the Columbia 
company Mr. Sterling becomes chair- 
man of the board. H. C. Cox, for- 
merly vice-president and treasurer, be- 
comes president. 


Heads Mid-Western News- 
paper Advertising Managers 
A. L. Shuman, of the Fort Worth, 


Tex., Star-Telegram, was__ elected 
eed of the Mid-West Advertising 

nagers’ Association at its recent 
mid- a aol meeting which was held in 
Kansas City, Mo. teau, of the 
Lincoln, Nebr., State Journal, was 
elected vice-president and James J. 
McClellan, of the Joplin, 0., Globe 
and News-Herald, secretary and 
treasurer. 


More Tea Advertising 


Foreseen 
Advertising of tea in 
is likely to be augmented 


this country 
shortly, re- 
ports William H. Ukers, publisher of 
The Tea & Coffee Trade Journal, New 
York, who has returned from a study 
of tea conditions in various parts of 
the world. The advertising campaign 
of the India tea planters has shown the 
way and advertising of Ceylon, Java, 
and Formosa teas in this country will 
follow, in his opinion. 


Joseph Wilshire Heads 


Fleischmann Company 

Joseph Wilshire has been elected 
president of The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, New York. Paul Fleischmann 
succeeds him as vice-president. Max 
C. Fleischmann has been made chair- 
man of the board of directors and 
Julius Fleischmann, Jr., was elected a 
director. 
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Corn Products Manufacturers 
Plan Three-Year Campaign 


The Associated Corn Products Manu- 
facturers have authorized an advertis- 
ing campaign on gluten feed which will 
be conducted over a_ peri of three 
years or longer. Gluten feed is a 
product obtained from the manufacture 
of starch, glucose, corn syrup and corn 
sugar. It will be the purpose of the 
campaign to increase the consumption 
of this product by educating the pub- 
lic and livestock growers to the ad- 
vantages of corn concentrated feeds in 
the feeding of dairy cows, beef cattle, 
hogs and sheep. 

Eleven manufacturers, who are mem- 
bers of the association, will support 
this campaign. They are: Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., American Maize Products 
Co., Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Com- 
pany, Huron Milling Co., The J. C. 
Hubinger Bros. Co., Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., Penick & Ford Ltd., Inc., 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., "Union 
Starch & Refining Co., The Keever 
_— Co., and the Piel Bros. Starch 

0. 

Plans for the campaign call for the 
use of large space in farm papers and 
magazines. 

The Simpson Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, will direct this advertising. 


F. E. Fehlman, Vice-President, 
Dorland Agency 


Frank E. Fehlman, recently  vice- 
president of Lord & Thomas, advertis- 
ing agency, has become associated with 
The Dorland Agency, Inc., New York. 
He will be in charge of a new service 
to. manufacturers. Mr. Fehlman was 
formerly president of Churchill-Hall., 
Inc., New York advertising agency, and 
at one time was vice-president of the 
H. W. Gossard Company, Chicago, in 
charge of sales and advertising. 

i. homas, formerly with Lord 
& Thomas, has also joined the Dorland 
agency as director of plans and copy. 


Transom Account with 
Cecil, Barreto & Cecil 


The Ventilouvre Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., manufacturer of transoms, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
New York office of Cecil, Barreto & 
Cecil. Business papers will be used 
for this account. 


J. V. Ambrose Joins St. Louis 


“Post-Dispatch” 
Joseph V. Ambrose for the last four 
years with the New York office of Frost, 
Landis & Kohn, publishers’ representa- 
tives, has joined the New York office of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“Motor World” to Become 
“Motor World Wholesale” 


Motor World, published by the Class 
Journal Company, New York, will 
change its name to Motor World W hole- 
sale with its May 28 issue. 
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The circulation of The Bulletin is 
the largest in Philadelphia and one 
of the largest in the United States 
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Self-portrait of 
FRANKLIN BOOTH 
one of the 


great personalities in 
modern graphic 


art 


| DISTRIBUTION OF THE APREsvu 
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CNG. BooTtu Says: 


Bic RED Book MAGAZINE 
editorials by Angelo Patri 
are to me the most delightful 
of all the many articles to 
which I have given pictorial 
interpretation. They do not 
preach, yet, through the 


suggestion conveyed by color- 
ful simile and interesting 
metaphor, they achieve an 


effect that is wonderfully 


inspirational. 
| Medi Pre 


The Rep Book 
Magazine 
reaches 


the urban market 
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O00 in sales with 
rages of Advertising 


=a 








138,000 cans of cher- 


ries were sold 





during cherry week—Febru- 
ary 21st to 28th—an average 
of more than one can for 
every family in Milwaukee 
and suburbs. Less than two 
pages of advertising—ap- 
pearing exclusively in The 





Milwaukee Journal—served 
to announce and carry 
through this successful cam- 
paign. With total sales of 
$40,000 in one week at an 
advertising cost of approxi- 
mately $800 or 2%, the out- 
standing success of the Door 
County Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation again proves the abil- 
ity of the Journal to sell a 
maximum volume in this 
market at one low advertis- 








Read by more Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin people than any 
other publication in the world. 











Getting the Salesman to Look Up 
His Prospective Boss 


The Application Blank Should Put the Prospective Employer 
on the Carpet 


By H. E. Pettingill 


‘ALESMEN should place their 

prospective employers on the 
carpet before hiring out. This 
was the substance of an article 
in the February 12 issue of 
PrinTERS’ INK. 

I agree with the author that 
there would be less turnover of 
salesmen if the salesman would 
be as careful in investigating his 
prospective employer as that em- 
ployer is in checking up on him. 
But how can you get the salesman 
to investigate his prospective em- 
ployer? That is a question that 
has been worrying me for some 
time, and I know that it would 
worry any other sales manager, 
even though he may realize the 
value of the idea. 


Custom and tradition have made 


salesmen and sales managers 
blind to the importance of this 
subject. ‘It would be an unusual 
applicant for a sales position who 
would have the temerity to ask 
his employer leading questions 
concerning himself. He won't 
do it unless he is educated to it. 

The only way that the employer 
who believes in the soundness of 
this idea can put it into operation 
is by coming out and actually 
telling the prospective salesman 
about himself. It is my thought 
that this must be done in the 
early stages, in fact, at the be- 
ginning of negotiations between 
salesman and manufacturer. This 
means, to my mind, that the 
manufacturer must tell most of 
his side of the case in the appli- 
cation blank he hands out. It 
means, too, that he must go even 
farther than that. He must tell 
the salesman of sources where he 
can check up on the prospective 
employer. 

It was two months ago that I 
came to this conclusion. During 
that time I have had a man in my 
organization answer _ sixty-five 


salesman advertisements in the 
hope of uncovering an applica- 
tion blank that might give me 
some help on how to build an ap- 
plication blank that would tell a 
prospective salesman what he can 
expect from my company, if it 
became his employer. 

I have found only one manu- 
facturer, the Scott Paper Com- 
pany, that handles this problem 
in its application blank. Although 
I was disappointed in finding only 
one example among sixty-five com- 
panies, I must say that I was sur- 
prised at the grasp this one com- 
pany has of the problem and at 
the thoroughness with which it 
has handled it. 

One of the big dangers I can 
see in endeavoring to explain your 
company in a salesman’s applica- 
tion blank is that it may appear 
to be an opportunity to glorify it 
or to hand out “bunk” with the 
thought that here is a chance for 
a bit of publicity. The Scott 
company avoids this. It has a 
“success” story to tell the pros- 
pective salesman that it tells in 
facts. And it devotes almost one- 
half of its application blank to 
telling that story before it begins 
to ask the prospective salesman 
to tell his. 

On the first and second page of 
its application blank the Scott 
Paper Company tells the prospec- 
tive salesman the information he 
should have about it as follows: 

“Scott Paper Company was 
founded in 1879 by Mr. E. I. 
Scott and his brother. Neither 
of them had anything in this 
world but good old American de- 
termination and the ability to 
build a business founded on ser- 
vice. From a little store at No. 
27 North Sixth Street, Philadel- 
phia, the business in a few years 
grew and a general jobbing paper 
business was, carried on at Com- 
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merce Street, Philadelphia. Finally 
a converting paper plant was in- 
stalled at Seventh Street and 
Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, 
and in 1910 the company built its 
first real paper mill at Chester, 
Pa., The Scott Paper Company 
manufacturers ScotTissue Towels 
and Toilet Papers and Zorbik.” 

Now observe how actual sales 
figures are given: 

“In 1910 the company did a 
gross business of about $200,000, 
in 1916 the gross sales were $1,- 
000,000; in 1922 they were $2,- 
600,000, i * this year they will 
probably $3,750,000. Next 
year, with pd bata sales or- 
ganization, we hope to do a busi- 
ness of $4,500,000.” 

So much for the general story. 
What does the company spe- 
cifically hold for the individual 
salesman. 

“In 1916 we had a sales force 
of about forty salesmen; today 
we ‘have seventy-five domestic 
and several foreign agents. Next 
year we will probably have 100 
salesmen. 

“The United States is divided 
into thirty sales districts, with a 
manager in charge of each dis- 
trict. The new salesmen, after 
they finish their training in Ches- 
ter and Philadelphia, are put on 
as assistants to the district man- 
ager in some nearby territory. 
They are put on a salary basis 
only. After being promoted to 
district managers they are on a 
salary and commission basis. 

“The salesmen for foreign ser- 
vice will be selected from the 
very best district managers, or 
divisional sales managers in this 
country. We have selling agents 
in several foreign countries today, 
but have no direct salesmen sell- 
ing our line exclusively. We ex- 
pect to put our own sales man- 
agers in the principal foreign 
countries in the next few years. 

“Our products are sold in car- 
load quantities and less than car- 
load quantities to wholesale gro- 
cers, druggists, paper houses and 
janitor supply houses. These 
wholesalers in turn distribute to 
retailers and large business insti- 
tutions. 
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“The new salesmen that we put 
on as assistant district managers 
devote most of their time calling 
on business institutions, schools, 
clubs, restaurants and_ hotels, 
making new sales of ScotTissue 
Towels and Toilet Papers and 
they also call on retailers. The 
sales which these men make are 
turned over to their district man- 
ager, who in turn forwards them 
to. the wholesalers to be filled. 

“Our sales work is quite strenu- 
ous, requiring from 25 to 40 calls 
per day. It requires a man of 
strong physique to stand the 
physical strain; it requires a high 
degree of mentality, as it takes 
real sales skill to change the towel 
habits of the average consumer, 
and above all it takes a man with 
demonstrated fighting ability, be- 
cause the competition in our sales 
organization is quite keen, and 
only those men advance who dis- 
play the greatest sales and fight- 
ing qualities. 


PUBLISH SALES-SCORE SHEETS 


“We run sales score sheets, 
which are published each week, 
and the men with the best average 
results on these score sheets are 
selected at different times for 
managers of territories. We are 
adding new territories every year, 
and there is always an oppor- 
tunity for advancement for those 
men of proved ability. 

“The district managers are paid 
a salary, and at the same time 
have an opportunity to earn a 
bonus from the commission on 
their sales. The district managers 
last year earned from $2,000 to 


“Over the district managers are 
divisional sales managers, and 
above the divisional sales man- 
agers is the general sales man- 
ager. 

“Every new man that is selected 
for our organization has the op- 
portunity to advance from assis- 
tant district manager to a district 
manager, then to a division sales 
manager, and finally to general 
sales manager. 

“Our general sales manager and 
a majority of our divisional sales 
managers are under forty years 
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Permanent 
Prosperity 


The merchandising efforts 
back of a product sold in 
the Indianapolis Radius 
run little chance of being 

unctured by some fleet- 
ing depression in a key 


industry. 


The prosperity of the 
Indianapolis Radius is 
fundamental and_ basic. 
There is no industry— 
such as steel, motor cars, 
rubber, cotton or corn— 
which poepy 4 so com- 
letely that a depression 
in it makes wend ing else 
panicky. Industry and 
agriculture in the Indian- 
lis Radius are widely 
diversified. Mining also The population of 
contributes to the general Rediusis 1092713, 
prosperity. This is a selling 


empire. 

This market is worthy of culti- 
vation. Once died ety 
a product backed by pro 
— efforts is assu of 
3 —_ profitable volume. 

Indianapolis News is the 
to initial distribution and 
the most powerful single factor 
in keeping it profitable. 


he lNDIANAPOLIS 


NEWS 


~ e FRANK T. CARROLL 
an A. ? ay 
1 10 ) Bast bem 4 Advertising Manager The Tower Bidg. 
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of age; most of our district man- 
agers are under thirty-five. All 
of them started at the bottom 
with very small salaries. 

“All our new men are put on 
a salary basis and are paid a 
small salary during their train- 
ing period. Even after the new 
men start active selling it takes 
several months before they reach 
the point where their sales are 
sufficient to cover their salary. 

“We make a large investment 
in every man that we employ. The 
salary is the smallest investment 
of all. The great investment is 
the time of our executives in hir- 
ing and training the new men. 

“This investment we are glad 
to make whenever we find a man 
who has the qualifications and 
ambition to succeed in a selling 
career. If you want a selling 
career with a company of young 
men all of whom started at the 
bottom and have had to fight 
their way upward, and you are 
willing to cast your all with them, 
start at the bottom and learn the 
business as they did, we shall be 
happy to consider you. 

“If you are looking for a posi- 
tion or job that pays a good 
salary to start, you had better 
not waste your time on this appli- 
cation. We do not have any posi- 
tions or jobs open for outsiders. 
We fill all of our positions from 
men at the bottom. 

“If you are really interested in 
starting a career with a reputable 
and growing company, are willing 
to make a substantial sacrifice in 
earnings to start in with that com- 
pany, with the assurance that you 
will be advanced as rapidly as 
your work improves, you will then 
please fill out this questionnaire. 
We are primarily interested in the 
sacrifice that you are willing to 
make to start your career.” 

Twenty-seven questions follow. 
But among these twenty-seven are 
two that seem to be carefully de- 
signed to cause the prospective 
salesman to ask questions about 
the Scott company from outside 
sources. This handling of the 
questions it seems to me, adds a 
great value to the effort that the 
¢ompany has made in telling its 
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own story on its blank. The two 
questions that should make the 
applicant seek to get outside in- 
formation on the Scott company 
read: 


(1) Answer these questions as specit 
cally as you can from your general 
knowledge. 

(a) Name the different maga 
zines or newspapers in which 
you have seen our advertising. 
(b) Briefly describe some of the 
advertising you have read about 
our products. 
(c) at color is 
Towels? 
(d) In what public places have 
you seen ScotTissue Towels in 
use? 
(e) Name five uses for Scot- 
Tissue Towels. 
_ (2) Have you made inquiry of any 
individual or firms about Scott Paper 
Company since you read our advertise 
ment for a salesman? Whom? 


Scot Tissue 


In order to make doubly sure 
that the applicant will look up out- 
side sources for information con- 
cerning it, the Scott Paper Com 
pany actually tells him to do so 
at the conclusion of its list of 
questions: “Before answering the 
questions it would be well to in- 
quire of some wholesale or retail 
grocer, paper or drug house and 
find out something about us and 
our products.” 

What sales manager can show 
me a better way of handling this 
subject than that followed by the 
Scott Paper Company? 


Appointed by Simon Millinery 
Company 


Emily Harvey has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Simon Millinery 


Company, San Francisco, manufacturer 
of Meadowbrook California sport hats 
She was formerly advertising and mail- 
order manager of the Rosenthal Shoe 
Stores, San Francisco. 


New Account for 
Clark FE. Locke 


Holt, Renfrew & Company Ltd., To 
ronto, Ont., has placed its advertising 
account with Clark E. Locke, advertising 
agent, also of that city. 


The Conlon Corporation, manufac- 
turer of electric clothes washers, Chi 
cago, has appointed W. A. Brown ad- 
vertising manager. He joined the sales 
promotion department of the company 
in 1923. 
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ASHION percolates down- 
ward. For many years, the 
Sweeneys of the Fair Isle wore 
the local sweaters unhonoured 
and unsung. 
The Prince of Wales wore a Fair 
Isle sweater once, and promptly 
they were the mode on two 
continents. 


So great is the power of a leader. 


The Condé Nast Group have the 
leaders in every community. 
What they wear, what they do, 


what they select for their homes, 
immediately becomes the mode 
for the rest of the community. 


These leaders read our magazines 
for news of luxury merchandise. 
Editorial and advertising pages 
alike. Use the leverage of their 
approval to make your merchan- 


dise the mode. 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 
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FOR INSTANCE: 


VERY MONTH, Dobbs & 
Co. advertise their hats in 
Vanity Fair. 


Every month, Mullen & Bluett, 
who sell Dobbs Hats in three 
stores in Los Angeles, mail 5,000 
folders showing Dobbs’ Vanity 
Fair advertisement to their cus- 
tomers (miniature opposite). 


Every month, Mullen & Bluett 
build a special window display of 
the cover of Vanity Fair, the 
“As Seen in Vanity Fair” display 
cards, and the Dobbs hat fea- 


tured in this issue. 





This is a fine exploitation of an 
advertising campaign by both 
manufacturer and dealer. 


And an intelligent use of Vanity 
Fair’s reputation as the leading 
authority on men’s dress. 


Through this promotion Mullen 
& Bluett capitalize Vanity Fair’s 
authority to their Los Angeles 
clientele. They know that the 
leaders read Vanity Fair for news 
of fine merchandise; and the fol- 
lowers follow them. 
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The New 
DOBBS HAT 


@s shown in February 
| Dobbs & Co, Fifth Avenue, New York, consider 
| the readers of Vanity Fair a selected group of men 


whose tastes and social status qualify them to be 
the first to introduce the new modes. 


It is to this di aoa audience of Fashion Leaders 
chat Dobbs & Co. present each month their new- 
es Style Creation 


We consider it a pleasure to be able to tell our 
clients that the newest inspiration o! "ho say ty 
as featured in Vanity Fair for February, is 

ready for the men of Los Angeles who give chor vale 
to the appropnat ssdases of Galt analn ire. 


MULLEN & BLUETY 
Three Stores 














This is an inexpensive form of 
dealer cooperation. Think what 
an advertiser could do, using an 
advertising campaign in Vanity 
Fair as the backbone of a nation- 
wide dealer tie-up and mer- 
chandising plan. 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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r Straw No. 3 


An old saying and true 1935 Series 








STRAWS show which way 


the wind is blowing 








And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried 
by a newspaper year after year in any particular line shows 
the value of that newspaper for that class of advertising. The 
Chicago Evening Post carried less medical advertising than any 
other paper in Chicago, and the total receipts from installment 
houses would not pay for the ink to dot the i’s in a single issue. 


But there are many lines of high-grade advertising from 
which The Post receives more advertising than any other 
Chicago daily paper—morning or evening. And there are 
several very high-grade lines from which The Post receives 
more advertising than all the other Chicago papers combined 
—morning, evening and Sunday. 


For Straw No. 3 we will take railroad advertising. The 
Chicago Evening Post has for many years been recognized 
by the railroads as the Chicago evening paper which reached 
the class of people who could afford to and did travel. 


As in previous years, The Chicago Evening Post carried 
more railroad advertising than any other Chicago evening 
paper. The figures for the year 1924 follow: 


POST ..... ..220,024 lines 
News or eee * 
Journal . .. . . . 180,361 “ 
American ... . . 153,303 - 


These figures are furnished by the Advertising Record Company, an 
independent audit company. 


It Pays to Advertise in a 
Newspaper Read by the 
Class of People Financially 
Able to Become Good 
Customers 


The Chicago 
Evening Post 


‘‘Chicago’s Best and 
Cleanest Paper’’ 






































Artemas Ward, Pioneer Advertis- 
ing Man Passes On 


Interesting Career of Man Who Made Sapolio Famous 


HE death of Artemas Ward in 

New York on_ Saturday, 
March 14, at the age of 76, 
brought to a close a striking and 
unusual career. 

Probably no other name in the 
lexicon of present-day advertising 
achievement awakens so many 
memories of the “old order” as 
that of Artemas Ward. His claim 
to distinction rests first of all upon 
the advertising success of Sapolio, 
for which he was largely respon- 
sible and which through his en- 
ergy and genius attained interna- 
tional fame and distribution. Later, 
as the president of Artemas Ward, 
Inc., and as head of several realty 
and manufacturing corporations, 
he won distinction and fortune. He 
was a farmer and also a publisher. 
For sixteen years he published the 
Philadelphia Grocer, a monthly 
magazine named Fame, and a 
work called “The Grocers’ Ency- 
clopedia.” He wrote and pub- 
lished “The Life of Artemas 
Ward, the first Commander-in- 
Chief of the Revolution” and “The 
Encyclopedia of Food.” He estab- 
lished the Hospital of Hope, an 
institution for crippled men; gave 
liberally to other charitable organ- 
izations; maintained the General 
Ward homestead at Shrewsbury, 
Mass., aS a museum; presented a 
library building and library to the 
town, and for years amused him- 
self as a collector of Americana. 
And, not least of all, he was an 
interesting and liberal contributor, 
~ ng its early days, to PRINTERS’ 
NK, 

At the time of his death Mr. 
Ward was president of the adver- 
tising firm of Artemas Ward, Inc., 
New York. He was also chair- 
man of the board of the Ideal Co- 
coa and Chocolate Company and 
a director of the Listerated Gum 
Corporation. He was one of the 
founders of the Sphinx Club and 
at one time was president of that 
organization. 
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His business career is intimately 
identified with the early history of 
advertising in this country. For 
twenty-five years—from 1884 to 
1909—he directed the advertising 
of fhe large soap-making business 
of Enoch Morgan’s Sons, manu- 
facturers of Sapolio. During his 
association with this company, and 
almost entirely due to his personal 
enterprise and genius for advertis- 
ing, Sapolio became the most out- 
standing success of that period. 

About ten years before he sev- 
ered his connection with Sapolio, 
Mr. Ward had established the firm 
of Ward and Gow, the business 
of which was the handling of ad- 
vertising for car cards and the 
platform posters on the stations of 
the elevated railroad in New York. 
To this was added the poster and 
car card advertising of the sub- 
way, when the first underground 
line was opened in 1904. Later 
the business was extended to in- 
clude the establishment of news- 
stands and vending machines on 
elevated and subway station plat- 
forms. Before this, newspapers 
and periodicals were sold at sta- 
tion entrances. It was Mr. Ward’s 
idea that passengers have more 
leisure for the purchase of such 
articles after they are admitted to 
the station platforms than when 
they are hurrying through the en- 
irances intent on catching their 
trains. The soundness of his 
theory has been demonstrated by 
the enormous growth of the busi- 
ness and its development to in- 
clude the merchandising of such 
commodities as candy, chocolate, 
chewing gum and other package 
articles, as well as tobacco. 

After he severed his connection 
with Sapolio in 1909, Mr. Ward 
gave the larger part of his time to 
the active management of the 
Ward and Gow business. In 1922 
the name of the company was 
changed to Artemas Ward, Inc. 

There were few personalities 
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among the older generation of ad- 
vertising men more _ interesting 
than that of Artemas Ward. One 
particular item of interest con- 
nected with him is the confusion 
of his name with that of Artemus 
Ward, the American humorous 
writer, who died in England in 
1867, when Artemas Ward, the 
subject of this article, was about 


THE LATE ARTEMAS WARD 


eighteen years of age. The given 
names of the two men were iden- 
tical in spelling with the exception 
of one letter—Artemas and Ar- 
temus. To be addressed as Arte- 
mus Ward was something that al- 
ways annoyed Mr. Ward. He took 
considerable pride in the fact that 
his own name was derived from 
his great-grandfather, Major- 
General Artemas Ward, at one 
time commander of the American 
forces besieging Boston, pending 
the arrival. of General George 
Washington, during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 
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It will interest many to know 
that for a number of years Arte- 
mas Ward was a regular contribu- 
tor to the pages of Printers’ Inx 
Many of his early contributions 
appeared under the caption “Stray 
Shots,” a department which at one 
time was a regular feature of the 
magazine. In an issue bearing the 
date of August 19, 1890, his in- 

troductory sentence 
is: “I owe so much to 
printers’ ink (without 
capitals) that I de- 
vote my spare mo- 
ments to your (capi- 
tal) Printers’ Inx.” 

These and _ other 
contributions from 
the pen of Artemas 
Ward extend over a 
number of years. In 
all of them are evi- 
dences of trenchant 
observation and _§la- 
conic wit, and much 
of the sprightly phi- 
losophy that charac- 
terized the man and 


his work. In addition 


to this his doings 
were chronicled and 
his sayings com- 
mented upon. At the 
time of his retire- 
ment from Sapolio, 
an editorial appeared 
in Printers’ INK, 
which thus spoke of 
him: 


Mr. Ward must have 
been born with the ad- 
vertising idea, for he has 
always exhibited a genius 
for it, from the time he en 
tered the trade-paper and 

advertising field. With his Philadelphia 
Grocer he enlivened trade journalism 
and was a pioneer in awakening manu 
facturers to advertising possibilities. 
When he undertook the advertising of 
Sapolio he made it in time by far the 
most universally known, to rich and 
poor, and the most universally quoted 
of all the advertised products of the 
day. One thing he did that was per- 
haps the most sensational piece of ad 
vertising ever attempted before or 
since: He backed a doughty Maine 
skipper in his boast that he could cross 
the Atlantic in a 17-foot boat. With 
the word Sapolio on the sail, and the 
cheers of thousands, the nervy skipper 
set out on the reverse of the journey 
which Columbus had made exactly 400 
years before. “I confess,” says Mr. 
Ward, “that as he set sail I realized 
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“A (lass Magazine in a (lass by Itself”’ 





N APARTMENT on the East 
side of Central Park often 
rents for double the rent of a 
similar apartment on the West 
side of Central Park... Asso- 
ciate your merchandise with 
what is considered most fash- 
ionable and you’ll never have 
to worry about receiving its 


full justifiable price. 


C/O 


Harpers Bagar 
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grave responsibility for what seemed 
to many like a suicidal journey, but 
there was something in the skipper’s 
eye that had made me feel confident 
he would prove that adventurous sea- 
manship did not end with Columbus. 
He sailed into the Italian harbor in 
time for the Columbus Centennial cele- 
bration—and with ‘Sapolio’ triumphant 
on his sail.” 


Ask me quickly, wrote Bert M. Moses 
in a later issue, What one man best 
typifies advertising as it used to be and 
advertising as it is; and I'll answer: 
Artemas Ward! 

The wheels of progress whirl so fast 
that most men are either run over or 
left behind in the course of thirty years, 
but here is a man who is as well in 
the forefront today as he was back in 
the era when advertising was tugging 
at the paps. 

I asked him if there were not more 
failures in advertising than successes, 
and if this were not true of all busi- 
ness undertakings generally, and he 


said: 

“Yes, but less in advertising than in 
other lines. The men who fail, really 
don’t advertise—they just experiment 
and putter around a little. It is ridic- 
ulous to judge the value of advertising 
by ignorantly dabbling in the thing 
and spending ten or twenty or a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

I said I thought a faith that goes 
deep and goes clear to the bottom is 
indispensable in advertising, and Mr. 
Ward said faith lay at the root of all 
accomplishment. . . . 

man who can make housewives 
clean and scour during all twelve 
months instead of during two months 
only has surely bestowed a boon upon 
his race. ; 

Making two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before is com- 
mendable, but to make twelve scrub- 
bings grow where but two grew before 
is a vastly greater accomplishment. 

So far as I could see, this remarkable 
man is never going to “retire.’’ 5 

He is a fine example of the doctrine 
that the way to live is to live, and that 
work is beautiful, healthful and the best 
elixir for the retention of youth. 

He shows what advertising will do 
when applied honorably, sincerely and 
persistently. 

He is a wit, a philosopher, a business 
man, a farmer, an advertiser, an edi- 
tor, an author, and above all a worker, 
and his sense of values is keen to a 
marked degree. 

He has done and is doing as much as 
any other man to make advertising bet- 
ter and mightier than it ever was 
before. 


Probably nothing more charac- 
teristic of Artemas Ward has ever 
been written than the following, 
which appeared in Printers’ INK 
of January 7, 1891. That part of 
it in quotes was written by Mr. 
Ward himself: 


Artemas Ward, of Sapolio fame, was 
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born and educated in New York, :i- 
though long residence in Philadelphia, 
and a connection of sixteen years with 
the Philadelphia Grocer, has led many 
to consider him a Philadelphian. 

It pleases him to tell how he se- 
cured his engagement with the Enoch 
Morgan’s Sons Co. He applied to them 
for an advertisement for his_ paper. 
Discussion led to better acquaintance. 
At a third call the idea of writing ad- 
vertisements for them was_ suggested 
and declined, but led to his engace- 
ment as advertising manager, and soon 
to a general connection with its work. 
The business has very largely increased 
during his six years’ attention to its 
interests. 

As an advertising writer he is well 
known, his Sapolio proverbs being sec- 
ond only to Solomon’s in wide pub- 
licity. He declares that the patience 
and effort involved in studying four 
thousand pages of proverbs, many in 
their original languages, really deserve 
more praise than any talent displayed 
in wording or adapting them. As a 
dispenser of advertising, he has gained 
a reputation for absolute secrecy in re- 
gard to rates, and of good faith in 
dealing with agents. In these two 
oa he has probably no equal in the 
eid. 

The advertising of Sapolio is very di- 
versified. Its variety of methods has 
rarely, if ever, been exceeded. The 
street cars of every city in the United 
States display its proverbs, but so do 
those of Calcutta, Rio, Valparaiso, 
London and even Nagasaki. Its pamph- 
lets are very effective, and are even 
printed in Russian. Its bill-posting in- 
cludes countless wordings and _ sizes, 
from the gutter snipe to great posters, 
which rival those of the circus men 

An enthusiast in regard to adver- 
tising, Mr. Ward is ever ready to dis- 
cuss a doubtful point, until those who 
visit his office wonder when he takes 
time to attend to the many commer- 
cial interests under his care—he re- 
plies that he belongs to the labor 
union, and works 16 hours a day and 
uses three phonographs dictating to the 
one in his dining-room after dinner and 
before breakfast. He discounts the merit 
of mere advertising writing, which, if 
not associated with capacity for gen- 
eral business management, is of com- 
paratively little value. We inquired, 
for our readers’ information, how Mr. 
Ward learned the advertising business, 
and received the following character 
istic reply: 

“Do you recall Paul’s personal rec 
ord when he contrasted his labors with 
those of his contemporaries? do not 
wonder at the errors of the majority 
of advertising dispensers, when I real 
ize how little I know of the great work 
after seventeen years of hard toil. Yet 
I take no back seat in the record of 
effort. I have kicked a Gordon press 
all day; fed 32x44 sheets to the cylinder 
half the night; folded paper for the 
binder all the week; run the paper- 
cutter till the floor was knee-deep in 
trimmings; read proof to the com 
positors until the ‘lunch hour’ after 
midnight was as usual as the noon-day 

(Continued on page 41) 
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From “A” to *B” in 40 months 


In 40 months Bus Trans- 
portation’s paid circulation 


went from “A” to “B” on 
the above chart. And in the 
same time the bus industry 
went from a handful of jit- 
ney carriers to a fleet of 
52,000 buses. Paper and in- 
dustry grew up together. 

Today Bus Transporta- 
tion’s paid subscription list 
has gone above seven thou- 
sand. The last A. B. C. 
figure, submitted in Decem- 
ber, was 6769. Since then 
paid subscriptions have 
come in at the rate of 150 
per month, 

This sturdy growth of Bus 


Transportation is due to (1) 
the paper’s force of charac- 
ter, and (2) the soundness 
of the industry it serves. 

Bus Transportation has 
always been a medium for 
the promotion of improved 
standards of design, opera- 
tion and management. 

It is the influential paper 
of the industry, holding a 
high place in the esteem of 
bus owners, bus operating 
executives, chassis and body 
builders, and parts and ac- 
cessory manufacturers. 

And these are the men 
who control the bus indus- 
try’s buying power. 


BU 
TRANSPORTATION 


4 McGraw-Hill Publication—Member A.B.C.—Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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An army~ 


@ Ninety-two square miles there are 
in Greater Baltimore. 


@ One hundred and sixteen Sun 
Carrier Routes reach every block of 
those ninety-two square miles every 
weekday — and on Sunday, seven 
days a week the year around. 


@ It takes an army of a thousand 
to cover these routes as they should 
be covered and as they are covered! 
No carrier has more territory than 
he can attend to personally. No 
carrier is permitted to bite off more 
than he can chew. 
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1000 strong! 


@ This insures regular, reliable, ef- 
ficient delivery of the Sunpapers— 
Morning, Evening and Sunday into 
the homes of Baltimore. 


q The army of delivery is one thou- 
sand strong—and the papers they 
deliver are strongly entrenched in the 
esteem and the affection of all Balti- 
more! 


February Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 250,696 
Sunday - - - 183,667 


A Gain of 3,553 Daily and 5,380 
Sunday Over February, 1924. 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Room 1513, 110 E. 42nd St., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER.” 
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meal; clipped for the pun hook until 
they were full enough to justify one 
day’s absence from the office; made 
ready on the press, overlaying and 
underlaying, and have stood over it all 
night; issued an eight-page illustrated 
paper the size of Harper’s Weekly, on 
an outlay of $50 per week; corded up 
my own bundles for the American News 
Co. and got them back with my 
own knots in the ropes; edited, pub- 
lished, addressed, folded and wrapped 
with my own hands a_ commercial 
paper mailed to all parts of the world, 
which brought exchanges for years 
from India, China and even the Boer 
presses of the Transvaal; run a coun- 
try weekly wjth 350 subscribers; edited 
and published three rival grocery sheets 
in one city; edited a 16-page illustrated 
paper, with a 100,000 issue; devised, 
printed and filled 7 sort of adver- 
tising scheme, from the bills of fare 
and backs of the tickets of a res- 
taurant up to the issue of cloth-bound 
volumes, doing most of the canvassing 
for them myself; have read proof (gen- 
erally by that painstaking method of 
snelling every word after the copy) in 
French, Spanish, Dutch, German, Portu- 
guese and Russian; have been an em- 
ploying printer, editor, publisher, office 
boy and devil; have employed probably 
25 canvassers, and although I always 
tried to run an honest advertising me- 
dium, I have seen one of my canvassers 
hide behind the press when an advertiser 
came in! .I know how hard it is to 
canvass for advertisements—how hard 
it is to get honest reasons from adver- 
tisers; how trying it is to bear the fool- 
ish assumptions of superiority on the 
part of tyros—and how difficult it is 
to devise a really telling advertisement; 
but I do not yet know the whole ad- 
vertising business. I speak as a fool; 
none knows it; none ever will.” 


An interesting sidelight on Mr. 
Ward’s character is thus described 
by J. F. Fraser, now president 
of The Blackman Company: 


After I had been working for Ward 
and Gow (my first job) for about two 
months, I went to Mr. Ward and said I 
could get an introduction to the adver- 
tising manager of Carter’s Ink. He 
asked me what I would do with it. I 
said I would like to go up to Boston, 
use the introduction and get a street-car 
advertising contract. Mr. Ward said: 
“Go ahead.” 

When I got to Boston I found, after 
my introduction got me in, I had noth- 
ing to say. I came back to New York. 
In a shame-faced way I went in to see 
Mr. Ward and told him that I had not 
got the contract. This seemed to amuse 
him a great deal. He said: “I never 
thought you would get it. But when a 
man wants to do something, if it isn’t 
going to cost too much, I always let him 
try it. He will learn faster that way 
than by any advice I give him. Now 
you have learned that it takes more than 
a note of introduction to get a street-car 
ye 

I went back to my copy job with some- 
thing to think about. 
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I have known a good many executives 
since, but I haven’t met one who more 
fully delegated authority to others than 
Mr. Ward did in his genial, off-hand 
way. He was a clever writer, but not 
once during the year that I worked for 
him did he suggest a change in the cop 
which I put up to him. He either t 
it and used it as it was, or put it in 
the discard. 

At the time I worked with him meet- 
ing the company payroll was an acute 
weekly problem, but no one who entered 
Mr. Ward’s office would suspect he had 
a trouble in the world. He was always 
bubbling with anecdotes and good humor. 


Will Become “Chemical 
Record-Age” 


The Chemical Color and Oil Record 
and the Chemical Age, both of New 
York, will be published under the 
name of the Chemical Record-Age be- 
ginning with the issue of March 23. 
The merger of these publications was 
reported in Printers’ Inx of March 5. 


E. D. Parent to Associate 
with H. C. Pragoff 


E. D. Parent, space buyer with Glaser 
& Marks, Inc., Boston, advertising 
agency, has resigned, effective April 1. 
He will become associated with Henry 
C. Pragoff, publishers’ representative, 
Boston. The new company will be 
known as Pragoff & Parent. 


New Account for Miller, 
Black & Vanderbilt 


Klein’s Rapid Shoe Repair Company, 
Inc., New York, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with iller, Black & 
Vanderbilt, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Newspapers will be used in 
cities where Klein stores are operated. 


Rochester, Minn., Newspapers 
Merged 


The Rochester, Minn., Bulletin and 
the Post and Record, of the same city, 
both evening newspapers, will be con- 
solidated as the Rochester Post-Bulletin 
with the issue of March 30. Both 
newspapers were founded in 1892. 


C. A. Tucker with Peerless 


Motor 
Charles A. Tucker has been ap- 
— sales manager of the Peerless 
otor Car Company, Cleveland. He 
was formerly general sales manager of 
the Olds Motor Works. 


Heads Canadian Farm Papers 


Association 
W. W. Emerson, advertising manager 
of The Grain Growers’ Guide, Winni- 
peg, has been elected president of the 
Aepornares Press Association of Can- 
a 
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Wholesale Grocers Adopt 
“Phone for Food” Slogan 


The National’ Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation has adopted the slogan, ‘‘Phone 
for Food,” for use in a campaign 
to increase sales of food products. 
A. R. Blish, representative of the 
national organization, in addressing the 
nineteenth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware Wholesale Grocers’ Association at 
Philadelphia, last week, said that the 
proposed campaign to increase telephon- 
ing orders for food is the result of 
two years’ study by a special committee. 
In places where it has been employed, 
he declared, a very perceptible increase 
in business has been noted; in some 
instances, trebled. Plans to ‘nationalize 
the slogan call for newspaper advertis- 
ing and the use of stickers on all pack- 
ages urging consumers to avail them- 
selves of the quicker method of ordering 
goods. 


Cupit & Birch, New 
San Francisco Business 


H. C. Cupit and R. J. Birch have 
formed a publishers’ representative busi- 
ness in San Francisco under the name 
of Cupit & Birch. Mr. Cupit was pre- 
viously advertising director of the San 
Francisco Bulletin with which Mr. 
Birch also was associated. 

Cupit & Birch have been appointed 
the Western representatives of Loren- 
zen & Thompson, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, New York. 


New Accounts for 
Emil Brisacher and Staff 


The ‘Tait’s Food Products Com- 
pany, Tait’s box lunches, and _ the 
Kleiber Motor Company, Kleiber auto. 
mobiles and trucks, both of San Fran- 
cisco, have placed ‘their advertising ac- 
counts with Emil Brisacher and Staff, 
advertising agency, also of that city. 


Appoints Wood, Putnam & 
Wood 


The American Institute of Finance, 
Boston statistical organization, has _ ap- 
pointed the Wood, Putnam & Wood 
Company, Boston advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising. 


Filter Account for 
Sherman & Lebair 


The Puro Filter Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of Puro water 
filters and purifiers, has appointed Sher- 
man & Lebair, Inc., New York, to di- 
rect its advertising. 


General Piston Ring Company 
Moves 
The General Piston Ring Company, 
Indianapolis, has moved both its plant 
and offices to Tipton, Ind. 
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Complete Coverage 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Unitep States oF AMERICA 

Wasurncton, D. C., Mar 10, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Thank you very much for your letter 
of March 9, sending us a list of articles 
that have appeared in Printers’ Ink 
during the last few years on the subject 
of discounts. 

After an inspection of your list we do 
not feel that we can offer you anything 
on this subject which you do not already 
have. The most interesting case of 
quantity discounts is that used by the 
National Biscuit Company and Print. 
ERS’ InK has followed this case very 
closely and treated it very’ comprehen 
sively. 

If any information comes to us which 
bears on this subject we shall be very 
glad to co-operate with you by making 
it available for your series of articles 

Domestic DistrinuTION DEPARTMENT, 

Atvin E. Dopp, 


fanage) 


H. G. Phister Returns to 
United Electric 


G. Phister has returned to the 
out of The United Electric Company, 
Canton, Ohio, Ohio and Tuec electric 
cleaners, in an executive sales capacity 
He was formerly advertising manager 
and assistant sales manager of the com- 
pany. More recently, however, he has 
been with the Cleveland office of Nel- 
son Chesman & Company, Inc., adver 
tising agency. 

W. C. Wicker, formerly with Altorfer 
Bros., Peoria, Til, also has joined the 
United company in an executive sales 
capacity with the Tuec stationary divi 
sion. 


Howard Fillebrown with 
Kastor 


Howard Fillebrown, for three years 
an account executive with Stanley E. 
Gunnison, Inc., is now with the H. W. 
Kastor & Sons Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. He was at 
one time with Frank Seaman, Inc. 


R.. B. Carey Ad Advanced by 


Florence Stove Company 

R. B. Carey, assistant advertising 
manager of the Florence Stove Com- 
pany, Boston, has been advanced to the 
position of advertising manager. 


Will Direct Seattle Hotel 
Advertising 


Frank W. Hull, assistant manager of 
the new Olympic Hotel, Seattle, al 
has been given supervision of advertis 


L. P. Weaver Leaves 
Northern Pacific 


Luther P. Weaver, advertising agen 
of the Northern Pacific Railway 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., has resigned. 
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wholesome newspaper read 
by live, active people who are 
as responsive to its adver- 
tising columns as a western 
pony is to the pressure of 
a knee.... 


q Aw alert, aggressive, clean, 


That’s the Chicago 


Evening American 
A good newspaper 


February Daily Average 
Net Paid Circulation 


502,145 
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Pan American Conference 


Recommends Standardization 

The organization in each of the 
countries of Central and South Amer- 
ica of an organization to promote 
standardization in induustry was rec- 
ommended by the delegates attending 
the first Pan American Conference 
which was held in Lima, Peru. This 
recommendation was made to the Inter- 
American Hi igh Commission and to the 
twenty-one merican republics repre- 
sented on it. 

The subject of standardization was 
received with great interest, said Albert 

itney, chairman of the United 
States delegation. Standardization will 
help these countries in three ways, he 
said. It will —— and make more 
efficient their industrial development, it 
will improve the effectiveness of their 
buying, and it will be a most im- 
enon factor in the development of 
etter methods for producing and mar- 
keting their raw products. 

In connection with the proposed 
study of standardization it was recom- 
mended that the units of weights and 
measures used in the various countries 
tend toward the metric system and the 
new specifications, and any modifica- 
tions which may be made in those now 
in existence, be expressed in C. G. S. 
units. It also was recommended that 
in catalogues and industrial and tech- 
nical literature, where weights and 
measures of other systems are used, 
these should be accompanied, so far 
as possible, by their equivalents in the 
metric decimal system. 

Mr. Whitney called on the President 
of Peru, in connection with the work 
of the conference, who told him that 
a Bureau of Standards would be 
started by the Peruvian Government 
immediately. 


C. E. Cutting Joins Akron 


“Times” 

Cecil Edward Cutting, who has con- 
ducted an advertising agency in Buffalo, 

Y., under his own name, has joined 
the Akron, Ohio, Times where he will 
be engaged in promotion work. John F. 
McMahon, associate director of the Buf- 
falo agency, succeeds Mr. Cutting as 
director. Warren H. Gabriel, re- 
search director, is now is now associate director. 


2. Daly Hea Heads Liberty 
Bank 


C. F. Daly, vice-president and di- 
rector of Durant otors, Inc., New 
York, has been elected resident nd = 
Liberty National Bank, He 
was for many years a ions ha FR of 
the New York Central Railroad. 


Nebraska Weekly Newspapers 
Merged 


The Kimball, Nebr., Tri-State Farmer, 
published by s. 2. Wilson, has n 
consolidated with the Western Nebraska 
Coesvoer, published at the same city, 
by V. B. Cargill. 
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Technical Publicity Association 
Discusses Copy Trend 


“The Present Day Trend in Copy,” 
was the subject discussed by the 
speakers at a meeting of the Technical 
Publicit re bs was held 
at the Mach oR, “— York, on 
March 12. liam ub Beatty, vice. 
president of the Newell-Emmett Com. 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, outlined briefly the history of 
the advertising and make-up of the 
technical trade paper. He said that 
advertisers are getting away from copy 
which is too technic 

Robert R. Updegraff said that he 
believed advertisers should try to get 
away from generalities and get more 
detailed infotmation and facts into 
— copy. 

C. Rose, general purchasing agent 
“" ‘the W. 'S. Barstow Management 
Association, New York, recommended 
that advertisers give facts about their 
products on cards which would fit in 
the files of purchasing agents. 

The twentieth annual dinner of the 
Technical Publicity Association will be 
held on April 16, it was announced by 
Grant Armour, of the Electric Journal, 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of arrangements. 


Colors Presented to Boston 


Legionnaires 

The Crosscup-Pishon Post of the 
American Legion, Boston, the mem- 
bers of which are engaged in advertis- 
in work, was presented with the 
colors by Major William J. McCarthy, 
of the Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
Boston. The gift was accepted by 
Major Carroll Swan, post commander, 
at a recent meeting which was attended 
by more than 2,000 people. Lieutenant 
Leigh Wade, one of the world flyers, 
told the gathering of his experiences. 


W. E. “Hall Dead 


William E. Hall, who was treasurer 
and general office manager of the Wood, 
Putnam & Wood Company, Inc., Bos- 
ton advertising agency, for about six 
years, died recently at Fitchburg, Mass. 
He was sixty years old. Before joining 
Wood, Putnam & Wood in 1916, Mr. 
Hall ‘had been treasurer and general 
manager of the Shaw Stocking Com- 
pany, Lowell, Mass., for nineteen years. 
At the time of his death he was asso- 
ciated with the Cowdry Machine Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass. 


"J. E. Middleton with 
Kimball-Mogensen 


J. E. Middleton has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of the 
Kimball-Mogensen_Company, publishers’ 
representative. He was for nineteen 
years vice-president and = man- 
ager of P. McKinney & Son, pub- 
lishers’ re presentatives, and for the last 
five years has "Sliddie W the New York 
World in the} iddle West with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 
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Radio Interest in 
Detroit Doubles 


When The Detroit News (WWJ), Amer- 
ica’s pioneer broadcaster, hooked up with 
WEAF, starting February 12th, to relay 
some of New York’s best concerts, radio 
interest in Detroit literally doubled over 
night. 

The News had been receiving about 500 
letters every week from radio enthusiasts, 
some in the nature of applause and some 
from seekers of advice. For the week end- 
ing February 28th, 1,093 letters were re- 
ceived, more than twice the usual num- 
ber, and indications are that radio dealers 
experienced a wonderful increase in busi- 
ness. Radio lineage in The News also 
jumped, being over twice that of the cor- 
responding period of 1924. Here are the 
figures: 

January and February Radio Ad- 


vertising in The News: 
106,624 lines 
49,728 lines 


56,896 lines 


More Radio Advertising Than Other 
Detroit Papers Combined 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Weekday or Sunday in Michigan 
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when the present Motor World will cht 
its name, dress, policy and appeal to beco 


Motor World 


olesale 


a publication devoted exclusively to the interests of th 
wholesalers in the automotive trade. 


Up to this time there has been no real constructive 
publication devoted to the interests of the wholesaler 
although the magnitude and importance of this branch of 
the trade thoroughly justified such a publication. 


Motor World, however, has devoted a great deal o 
space to their problems and long has been acknowledged 
to be the favorite medium of the wholesaler. Hence, o 
of the whole field, it is the one logical publication 
specialize in this important field. 


Motor World Wholesale will have a strong appea 
all wholesalers of cars, replacement parts, access 
tires, batteries, electrical supplies, shop equipment 
etc., and for their executives, travelers and s 


branch houses and hardware jobbers selling 
supplies. 
Motor World Wholesale will hav, ‘ 
trated circulation of great value ‘ onanet be ob- 
tained through any one existj 


Watch for furthers ements about this publica- 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 
239 West 39th Street, New York City 
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When Half-Way Advertising Ob- 


scures the Main Idea 


Cunard and Anchor Lines Decide That Big Job Is to Help Traveler 
After He Leaves the Ship 


\V HILE competition may be, 

and probably is, the life of 
trade, no industry can afford to 
devote itself to advertising that is 
too competitive. If washing- 
machine manufacturers had spent 
all their time selling one machine 
against another, with no effort to 
emphasize the many advantages 
offered by the genus washing ma- 
chine, their industry would not 
occupy the position it now occu- 
pies. 

Therefore, while competition is 
a good thing for business it often 
lays a muffling bandage over the 
eyes of the competitors. The re- 
sult is that they do not see the 
real thing they should be adver- 
tising nor the opportunities which 
lie in the future. 

Steamship advertising has, for 


a long time, been both competitive 


and educational. Steamship lines 
have told prospects of the lure of 
travel as well as of the merits of 
their individual lines. A few ad- 
vertisers in this business, how- 
ever, have felt that too much 
steamship advertising has been 
directed toward getting business 
from the other fellow while too 
little of it has been written to get 
more people to travel. As a re- 
sult of this realization on the part 
of the more progressive lines, the 
traveler, today, finds at his dis- 
posal more travel literature and 
less strictly steamship literature 
than ever in the past. 

The Cunard and Anchor Lines, 
however, after an extended in- 
vestigation on the part of an offi- 
cial of the company, have come to 
the conclusion that even now the 
steamship lines are not going far 
enough. It is all very well, this 
company claims, to tell a prospect 
of the joys of travel, but it is not 
very well to drop him on a dock 
in England or France or Italy 
with no ideas of how he is going 
to get to the places that he wants 
to see. Unhappily, the ports of a 
country are often among the least 


interesting things that the coun- 
try has to offer. The man who 
has seen only Liverpool, with its 
miles of docks and its smoky, 
dusty suburbs, has in no sense 
seen Engiand. The man who has 
seen Havre, with~its breakwaters 
and jutting hills, has seen Havre 
—but not France. If he wants to 
see England and France he will 
have to travel on the railways. 
Suddenly, he realizes that travel- 
ing on a luxurious ship is only a 
part of going abroad. 

Suppose that a college professor 
has decided to visit England. He 
wants to see Oxford, Stratford, 
York, Durham, Cambridge, St. 
Albans and the Lake Country. He 
is to land in Southampton. If he 
is a normal person, he likes to 
plan his trip so far as possible 
before leaving New York. Yet 
he finds himself at a loss when it 
comes to making his plans. A 
number of steamship lines will 
dump him on the dock at South- 
ampton. Few of them offer to 
do much more. They give him 
vague booklets on the “Charm of 
England” and tell him to go 
ahead. 

These factors have greatly in- 
fluenced the new Cunard cam- 
paign which is educational rather 
than competitive. Cunard is say- 
ing, “Go to Europe. See Great 
Britain, France, Holland, Italy, 
Switzerland. We feel that we 
have the best trans-Atlantic line. 
Whether you use the Cunard line 
or not, however, travel. But be- 
fore making your plans look into 
our service.” Cunard is fairly 
sure that it will get its share or 
more than its share of the pas- 
sengers—but the prime purpose of 
its advertising is to get prospects 
to turn their eyes to Europe. 

The new Cunard plan takes the 
traveler beyond the pier and into 
the railway booking office. To 
understand how the plan works 
let us follow through the inquiry 
of an interested prospect who has 
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seen the first advertisement in the 
present Cunard series. 

The advertisement, topped with 
a reproduction of the British coat- 
of-arms, reads: 


Great Britain 

To tell the charms of Great Britain. 
To know the country of our common 
language. To better understand by per- 
sonal contact the life and thought of a 
nation so great and yet so different from 
ourselves. These are travel suggestions 
that are really worth while, and, through 
the courtesy of their British connections, 
the Cunard and Anchor lines can now 
arrange to distribute the greatest variety 
of well prepared reading matter concern- 
ing Great Britain ever published. 

Address any steamship agent or the 
Cunard and Anchor lines. 

Ask your steamship agent or banker. 


The prospect answers this ad- 
vertisement by writing to the 
Cunard line. He receives the fol- 
lowing in the mail: A Cunard and 
Anchor Line Schedule of Sailings, 
a general book about Great Brit- 
ain published by the Cunard and 
Anchor Lines, a “Handbook for 
Travellers from Overseas” issued 


by the Great Western Railway of 
England, a booklet entitled “The 


Charm of England” issued by the 
London, Midland & Scottish Rail- 
way Company of England, and a 
list of travel literature dealing 
with Great Britain and Ireland. 
At the same time, his name is 
turned over by the company to the 
American representatives of the 
railways named and these repre- 
sentatives send further literature. 

The G. W. and the L. M. S. are 
railways that connect directly with 
the Cunard and Anchor lines. The 
traveler will have to use one of 
these railways even if he is going 
only to London. When he gets 
their booklets he finds in his 
hands not only information con- 
cerning these roads, but maps 
showing their routes with definite 
trips carefully outlined for him. 

The G. W. booklet, for instance, 
opens with a general introduction 
on travel in England and then 
continues with detailed descrip- 
tions of famous English and 
Welsh towns and how to get to 
them. The L. M. S. folder out- 
lines a number of suggested tours 
with descriptions of the points of 
scenic and _ historical interest 
touched on these tours. 
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The most remarkable feature of 
the plan, however, is the folder 
on travel literature available to 
the prospect. On the first page 
are listed the names of the Ameri- 
can representatives of the great 
English railways; the G. W., the 
L. M. S., and the L. N. E. (Lon- 
don and North Eastern Railways). 
There follows a list of literature 
that these representatives will 
send to the traveler either free or 
for a nominal price. Take just a 
few books from the list. They 
are: 


301. Historic Sites and Scenes of Eng- 
land. Ninety-six pages. Twenty-five cents 

302. The Great Western Railway of 
England. Seventy-two pages. Free. 

303. Through the indow—Padding- 
ton to Penzance. One-hundred-twenty- 
eight pages. Price fifty cents. 

304a. Cornish Riviera. 
pages. Free. 

305. Inland and Marine Spas. 
four pages. Free. 

306. The Glories of the Thames. 


pages. ree. 
One-hundred 


307. Winter 
One-hundred- 


Seventeen 
Fifty- 


Fifty 


Resorts. 
pages. Free. 
308. Somerset Ways. 
eight pages. Free. 


More 
folders 
alone, 

With this list in hand the trav- 
eler has at his disposal as com- 
plete a list of travel literature as 
he would have if he were to enter 
the office of a travel agency in 
London. No longer does he need 
to puzzle about the ways and 
means of covering ground. He 
can plan his trip in his living- 
room at home, not only from New 
York to Southampton but from 
Southampton on to London, to 
Oxford, to Stratford, to Liver- 
pool, to the Lake Country, to 
Scotland and on. 

With the two railway booklets 
that he received in answer to his 
first inquiry, he can determine 
what parts of England he wants 
to visit. Then he can take his list 
of advertising literature and send 
for special booklets on the sections 
he desires to visit. Once he gets 
in correspondence with the rail- 
way representatives they will glad- 
ly furnish him with further data. 

The Cunard and Anchor lines 
are doing the same thing for other 
countries, among them Holland, 


100 booklets and 
this list 


than 
are named in 
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Three Cents! 








T 3 cents per copy, THE WORLD entirely 
overshadows the two 2-cent newspapers 
most generally compared with it in 
QUALITY of circulation, in that intensive 
city selling-area where the manufacturer 
has his best distribution and in which the 





merchant “makes his greatest number of 
sales. 

Favored, therefore, with the type of 
New Yorker who is able and willing to 
pay 3 cents for his morning paper, THE 
WORLD occupies a unique position among 
the newspapers of the greatest retail market 
in America. 

On the score of selling-price alone, if its 
own columns were not sufficient evidence 
in themselves, THE WORLD today is indis- 
putably the quality medium of the morning 
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Italy, France and Switzerland. If 
the prospect is interested in 
Switzerland, for instance, he is 
referred to the American repre- 
sentative of the Swiss Federated 
Railways from whom he can get 
a number of booklets in English 
describing Switzerland. 

The plan is based on an investi- 
gation made by an official of the 
company who made a special trip 
to Europe to study conditions. He 
prepared an imposing list of all 
the travel literature available and 
then sought the co-operation of 
the companies distributing the 
literature. His desire was to 
make it possible for Cunard to 
give the prospect a_ satisfactory 
and nearly complete list of travel 
literature so that the prospect 
could make a thorough study of 
European travel. 

The Cunard plan is a splendid 
combination of educational and 
competitive advertising. Its basis 
is educational. Its results should 
be competitively beneficial. The 
company gets the inquiries and 
thus has first jump on the mailing 
list. It furnishes the original 
literature and thereby gets the 
first opportunity to explain its ser- 
vices. It probably will build a 
few prospects for other com- 
panies. That is natural. But, in 
the long run, it hopes and knows 
that it will benefit greatly by the 
campaign which is really making 
more European travelers and 
thereby increasing the number of 
eligible prospects. 


New Accounts for Tauber 


Agency 

The Columbia Electric Manufacturing 
Companv. Washington, D. C., manufac- 
turer of Columbia electric water heaters, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Tauber Advertising Agency, Inc., 
also of that city. General magazines and 
business papers will be used. 

The District of Columbia Pape»: Man- 
ufacturing Company and Clarence A. 
O’Brien, patent attorney, both of Wash- 
ington, have also placed their advertis- 
ing accounts with this agency. 


Joins Ronalds Company 
Limited 
G. E. McCullough. for several years 
with the Canadian Advertising Agency 
Limited, Montreal, has joined the staff 
of The Ronalds Company Limited, 
printing, also of Montreal. 
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K. L. Wehmeyer Joins 
Grand Rapids Agency 


_Karl L. Wehmeyer, recently adver. 
tising representative of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company in Western Michi- 
an, has joined the staff of The H. & J. 
tevens Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
advertising. He was at one time a mem. 
ber of the staff of the St. Louis office of 
the Gardner Advertising Company, Ince., 
and prior to that was advertising repre. 
sentative of the Pet Milk Sales Corpora. 
tion, also of St. Louis. 


Large Appropriation for 
Syrup Pepsin 

The Pepsin Syrup Company, Monti- 
cello, Ill., maker of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Syrup Pepsin, has authorized an appro- 
priation in excess of $1,000,000 for the 
advertising of its product in 1925, the 
trade is informed. This advertising, 
principally in newspapers, will be di- 
rected by Earle S. Barber, advertising, 
hicago. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Kellogg Products 


A newspaper advertising campaign in 
various Eastern and Mid-Western States 
is planned by Kellogg Products, Inc., 
Buffalo, on its Kingtaste Mayonnaise, 
Kingtaste Sandwich Spread, and King- 
taste Thousand Island Dressing. This 
campaign will be directed by Adver- 
tising Industries, Inc., Buffalo advertis- 
ing agency. 


New Accounts for Tampa 


Agency 
The Punta Gorda, Fla., Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed the Cornish 
Advertising Agency, Tampa, to direct 


its advertising account. The Florida- 
Haven Company, Winter Haven, Fia., 
real estate, also has placed its account 
with this agency. 


New Pan-American Trade 


Publication 
The Pan-American Entente is the 
name of a new monthly magazine de- 
voted to Pan-American trade interests 
which commenced publication at New 
York with a March issue. J. Lara is 
editor and publisher. 


Starts Advertising Service at 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Robert W. Kelly has started an ad- 
vertising business at Youngstown, Ohio, 
under the name of the Robert W. Kelly 
+ ne emma Service. Mr, Kelly is pres- 
ident. 


Appoints Goulston Agency 

The T. D. Whitney Company, Boston, 
importer of linen, has appointed the 
Goulston Company, Inc., Boston adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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Putting Sincerity and Performance into the 
Manufacturer’s Service Offer 


HE opportunity for rendering serv- 
ice by personal contact is usually 
limited by the number of field repre- 
sentatives in the manufacturer’s organ- 
ization and by the amount of time that 
they can afford to spend in effort other 
than actual selling. But there is 
scarcely any limit either to the extent 
or to the genuineness of the service 
that a manufacturer can render with 
printed matter and a little “ingenuity.” 
“Ingenuity” because the offer of serv- 
ice like the guarantee has suffered much 
abuse and is not always used to denote 
real, sincere helpfulness without a 
thinly veiled hope of immediate reward. 
So, just as resultful advertising is cre- 
ated by those who do things differently 
and exceptionally, dealer and consumer 
response alike is invariably: started and 
sustained by that service plan which is 
a radical departure from usual meth- 
ods, provided, of course, the plan is 
based on sound merchandising prin- 
ciple. 
When the public finds a concern ad- 
vertising a real service that costs the 
recipient nothing additional, one that 
overcomes the inertia and shallowness 
of the “if we can be of further help, do 
not hesitate to call upon us” type_of 
service—that firm is remembered. But 
it requires something more than faint 
effort to initiate and execute such 
service. 

A plan that we worked out for one 
of our clients, we believe fulfills these 
requirements not only in its unusual- 
ness, but in its genuineness and effec- 
tiveness. The particular product with 
which we were concerned was an elec- 
tric curling iron—a new member of a 
family of electrical household appli- 
ances. 

Preliminary to the introduction of 
the iron we organized for our client a 
group of eight of the foremost beauty 
and hair specialists in the country to 
act on an advisory council. Its pur- 
pose as our announcement explained 

“to promote more attention to the 
proper hair dress for the individual 
beauty type; the correct mode for each 
occasion; and to provide for the Ameri- 
tan woman the advice of recognized 
specialists on the care and dress of 
her hair.” 

A large order, but that is exactly 


what was given. The service was ex- 
tensively advertised and in all of the 
curling iron ads was a coupon request- 
ing the reader to send to the beauty 
council’s secretary for a booklet. The 
booklet described details of the service, 
gave general advice over the signatures 
of these specialists on care and dress 
of the hair with a number of coiffure 
suggestions for various beauty types. 
It advised that personal service on in- 
dividual cases’ would be given by these 
specialists to all users of the curling 
iron. 

To limit this personal service to cus- 
tomers a certificate was enclosed in 
each curler carton entitling the pur- 
chaser to the personal advice of the 
advisory council. The booklets were 
also distributed to the regular retail 
outlets and inserted in the other ap- 
pliance packages. 

From the customers’ standpoint here 
was a service as worthwhile as it was 
generous and unique and one that cost 
her nothing additional. 

The benefits which the manufacturer 
derived are self evident. In less than 
a year’s time the product had made 
its way. human, personal contact 
with American women had been estab- 
lished which created good-will and ac- 
tually sold not only the curling iron, 
but the rest of the line as well. It 
was a service too that tied up definitely 
with the product itself in the consumer 
mind. 

The service was big enough and un- 
usual enough to good selling am- 
munition for dealer business. It not 
only paved the way for the introduction 
to the trade of a new product in a 
highly competitive field, but opened new 
dealer outlets for the rest of the ap- 
pliances, although this was an incidental 
and unforeseen efit. The offer 
created a feeling of dignity and quality 
which justified a price higher than that 
asked for most competitive irons. 

There is something within every 
business that the public needs—a serv- 
ice that can be rendered with little cost 
to the business that can be of unusual 
indirect profit and possibilities. 

That plan is most likely to save 
time, money and effort which is not 
only sincere but departs from custom- 
ary tactics and trade traditions. 
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An Increase Shown in Our 


National Wealth 


The Census Bureau announces on a 
basis of 1922 compilations that the 
United States is worth $320,803,862,000, 
an increase of 11% over the preceding 
census of 1912. This figure represents an 
apparent 72% increase during the ten- 
year period, but considering that the 1922 
value of the dollar is reduced in com- 
parison to its value _in 1912 the actual 
increase is 11%. It is interesting to 
know that this increase in wealth has 
just about kept even with the growth 
in population. The per capita share in 
this wealth is estimated at $2,864. 

This estimate of our country’s wealth 
is broken down into the following prin- 
cipal groups: 

Taxable Real Estate. ..$155,908,625,600 
Non-Taxable Real Es- 

tate $ 20,505,819,000 
Live $ 6,600,000,000 
Motor Vehicles $ 4,500,000,000 
Railroads and 


Agricultural 
Manufactured Products. 
Personal Property 


Our Annual Expenditure for 


Luxuries 

We are now spending $22,700,006,000 
a year for luxuries or about one-third 
of our annual income. Where some of 
this money goes is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 
Soft Drinks $ 350,000,000 
Cosmetics and face lotions$ 750,000,000 
Movies and Theaters $3,750,000,000 
Christmas Presents 100,000,000 
Travel Abroad $ 506,000,000 
Tobacco $1,000,000,600 
Chewing Gum 50,060,000 

While economists may qualify these 
expenditures as economic waste does 
not our high standard of living, not only 
keep men and women in employment, but 
give them the enthusiasm and alertness 
that makes the American Nation the 
largest producer in the world. 


»422,848,000 
816,001,000 


Gasoline Production and Con- 
sumption at High Level 


Gasoline production in the United 
States in 1924 was 8,959,680,220 gal- 
lons, the largest annual output in the 
country’s history. According to the De- 
partment of the Interior, this exceeded 
1923 by almost a billion and a half gal- 
lons. The 1924 consumption record 
was 7,780,625,085 gallons or over a mil- 
lion gallons higher than the 1923 rec- 
ord. 

January production this year ex- 
ceeded production in the same month of 
last year by 4.9%, and represents a 
daily average of 26,800,600 gallons. 
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Some Principal Causes of Our 
Annual Property Loss 


The problem of property maintenance 
is a serious one when the property 
wealth destroyed annually by various 
causes is considered. Contrary to pop- 
ular belief fire is not the largest cause 
of property Iess. Neglect and careless. 
ness stand first. The failure to give 
buildings and equipment proper care 
leads to depreciation and loss in excess 
of $1,573,125,000 a year. This is the 
annual loss on an investment of nearly 
$90,060,000,000 in standing property. 

Insects, according to the Biological 
Survey of the Department of Agricul 
ture cause an annual loss in excess of 
$1,554,869,000 and stand second on the 
list. Stock killers such as rodent pests 
and animals cause a loss of about $600,- 
000,000 a year. Fire is in fourth place 
and last year caused a property loss of 
$500,060,000; smoke, according to avail- 
able data, costs about $250,000,000. 

Flood losses in 1921 were $52,000,000; 
late spring frosts, lightning, hurricanes 
and droughts cause an annual loss of 
about $32,560,000. 

The interesting fact about these losses 
is that the largest, neglect and careless- 
ness, is the easiest of all to reduce—in 
fact about the only one that man can 
control. There is a close relation in 
this loss of property by neglect with 
the sale and consumption of paint, cop- 
per and brass and all material preserv- 
atives. 


Employment Figures Increase 
in January 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics made 
public early in March figures received 
from 8,785 establishments in the major 
industries reporting December employ- 
ment at 2,682,607, increasing slightly in 
January to 2,707,719, or .9%. The 
payrolls in these establishments de 
creased from $70,488,454 in December 
to $68,602,817 in January or 2.6%. 
These establishments show a decrease of 
5% in employment and a decrease of 
5.3% in payroll from January, 1924. 


One Motor Car Now for 
Every Horse in U. S. 


Although a horse census has not been 
taken for five years the Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the number 
of horses on farms has decreased at 
least two million since 1920. Horses on 
farms in 1920 aggregated 19,766,000; 
this year they total only 17,689,00 in 
addition to which there are about 
1,800,000 in the cities. 

On this basis there is now an automo- 
bile for every horse in the United States. 
Ten years ago there were nine horses to 
one automobile. 
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$12,000,000,000 Gain in 
Savings Deposits Since 1912 


The American Bankers Association in 
an exhaustive study by the Savings Bank 
shows the tremendous progress 
of the savings movement in the United 
States in the last ten years. Their re- 
port shows that since 1912 the per capita 
savings in the United States rose from 
$89.00 to $186.00, an increase of 109%. 
The total number of savings depositors 
in this period rose from 12,584,316 to 
38,867,994. The statement points out 
that the number of savings depositors 
are not available for seventeen states, 
so that this last figure should be mate- 
rially increased. 





Division 


Big Increase in Number of 


Stockholders in Basic Industries 

A survey based on returns obtained 
from 523 steam and electric railways, 
gas, electric and power companies, 
steel and oil companies, packers and 
miscellaneous industrials shows an_ in- 
crease of nearly 3,500,000 stockholders 
er practically double the number of 
stockholders in 1918. It is estimated that 
of the increased shareholders, 506,000 
are employees, 1,000,000 are customers 
and 2,000,000 are investors drawn from 
the general public. 


Decrease in Coffee Consump- 


tion Expected by Hoover 
Secretary Hoover stated in March 3rd, 
that the consumption of coffee by the 
American public will continue to decrease 
at the present high prices. January 
coffee imports from Brazil totaled 70,- 
945,712 pounds as compared to 89,952,- 
910 pounds in December and 91,465,842 
in January, 1924. The decline in the 
importations of Brazilian Coffee has 
been continuous since last October. 
Coffee consumption in the United 
States for 1924 amounted to 1,381,787,285 
pounds. This is equivalent to about 
55,000,000,006 cups or 500 cups for 
every resident. This was a slight de- 
cline, however, from 1923 consumption, 
which was estimated at 12.47 pounds 
per capita, while the 1924 figure is 
12.33 pounds, 
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General Business Survey Shows 


Continued Improvement 

Figures from various authentic sources 
reveal that the condition of business over 
the country as a whole is decidedly en- 
couraging. The general index of manu- 
facturing employment, taking the 1923 
monthly employment as 100 stood at 90 
for January. Car loadings are continu- 
ing at record breaking figures, and bank 
clearings too are unusually high. These 
are true indices of industrial activity. 
A tremendous movement of goods from 
producer to consumer is taking place 
without loading down the distributive 
channels. 

Newspaper space devoted to advertis- 
ing in 22 large cities during January 
aggregated 93,000,000 lines—an increase 
over the lineage of last year. 

While employment is still below the 
level of a year ago, it is significant that 
it has been steadily increasing this 
year, whereas last year at this time 
it was on the decline. Rising employ- 
ment in the automobile industry is one 
thing which should help the general 
level upward. 

Agricultural prosperity is the corner- 
stone of American wealth, and will fur- 
nish buying power this year from a 
quarter that has for several years been 
a negligible factor. 


Comparison of Wage Levels in 


United States and Europe 

The Monthly Review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York gives an in- 
teresting comparison of wage levels in 
its domestic and its various foreign fac- 
tories, paid in November by a large 
American industry. Comparison was 
based on identical types of labor engaged 
in the production of the same commod- 
ities. 

The American wage was $5.60— 
twice that of England, which was $2.28. 
The German factory stood third with 
$1.55. Following these stood Paris 
$1.35, France, outside of Paris, $1.24, 
Belgium $1.14, Italy $.96. The wage in 
Italy was about one-sixth of the Ameri- 
can wage. Such a comparison should 
bring home to American manufacturers 
the seriousness of their foreign com- 


petition. 
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EW-Howe Says — 


E. W. HOWE’S MONTHLY, JANUARY, 1925. | 





A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT. \ 
Is business preparing to defend :tsel 
against the malicious and unfair attacks 
which have long disgraced newspaper and 

magazine literature? 

There is printed in Washington, by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
a magazine called The WNation’s Business. 
Five years ago it had a circulation of forty 
thousand. This has increased to two hun- 
dred th d, and the is now mak- 
ing an advertising campaign for still greater 
circulation. One of these advertisements was 
the best thing I saw in the newspaper con- 
taining it. Read the following extract: 

“When wheat began to climb last 
August, false friends of the people told 
the farmers that it was all a trick of the 
interests—Wall Street manipulation— 
to get the farmers’ vote; that after elec- 
tion prices would go down to the old 
level. Th ds and th ds of the 
farmers acted on the market forecasts of 
those political prophets and dumped their 
grain. They refused to listen to the 
voice of business; they spurned facts a4 
figures of world conditions. As a result, 
on every bushel they sold, growers who 
foll d the d lost the advan- 
tage of a forty or fitty-cent advance. In 
the aggregate, they lost more than a hun- 

dred million dollars on wheat alone. . 

What a striking contrast between the 

record of the demagogue and the record 

of business! Business does not find the 
people poor and leave them poor. Gen- 
eral Electric finds the people in darkness 
and leaves them in light; American 

Radiator finds them cold and leaves 

them warm; [International Harvester 

finds them bending their backs over sickle 
and hoe, and leaves them riding tri- 
umphantly over their conquered fields; 

Standard Oil and Henry Ford finds them 

shackled to front porches, and makes 

them masters of time and space, citizens 
of a larger world.” 

The quotation isa fait reflex ot the policy 
of The Nation’s Business. The people should 
give it four or five million circulation, and 
opportuity to meet attacks on business that 
are not only untruthful, but very harmful to 
the country. 

If you believe in comunon sense, subscribe 
for its magazine. 

Join the fight against the irresponsible 
freebooters who are trying to sink the old 
ship every decent man has found the best 
means of pursuing his journey. 

It has been attacked by pirates. Every 
considerable business institution should 
make an appropriation to help increase the 
circulation of The Nation’s Business; 

And The Nation’s Business, on its part, 
should always be fair, tell the truth, and us: 
its profits to enlarge the usefulness it has a! 
empted ; 
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Time-Payment Plan Stimulating 
Extra Advertising 


Details Showing How the Sherwin-Williams Company Is Backing Up 
the Campaign of Paint Industry 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


. Printers’ Ink of January 
the time-payment plan 
adopted by the Savé-the-Surface 
Committee, of the paint industry 
was described. As has been the 
case with all the activities of this 
co-operative body, the partial-pay- 
ment plan is provoking a tremen- 
dous amount of advertising on the 
part of individuals in the industry. 
Originally it was announced that 
the new plan would be explained 
to the public not only by the Save- 
the-Surface group but through co- 
operative mewspaper campaigns 
conducted by the retail paint trade 
in the principal cities of the coun- 
try. In addition to this adver- 
tising, however, dealers, contrac- 
tors and manufacturers are tying 
up to the campaign on their own 
initiative. This is especially true 
of manufacturers. The Sherwin- 
Williams Company, in particular, 
is aggressively backing the time- 
payment plan. In telling what it 
is doing C. M. Lemperly, director 
of sales development of the com- 
pany, says: 

“The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, one of the pioneers of the 
movement, operates on a plan sim- 
ilar to that approved by the Save- 
the-Surface Committee. Through 
acarefully planned and well timed 
publicity and advertising program 
this company was able to broad- 
cast its convenient payment plan 
to the public and to the trade 
simultaneously with the final 
adoption of the plan by the Save- 
the-Surface Committee and two 
well-known credit companies, thus 
giving a flying start on the plan to 
its dealers and painters. 

“Until now the only plan in 
operation was the one for financing 
house paint contracts by painters, 
which contains provisions for the 
dealer to make a sale of manufac- 
tured goods to the painter and to 


be assured of his money by means 
c 


of an assignment form. The credit 
companies, however, are about 
ready to announce a similar form 
of financing for consumers who 
buy direct from the dealer without 
employing a painter, also a plan of 
financing farm painting jobs. It is 
understood that both these latter 
plans will carry a slightly lower 
tion of how the scheme operates: 

The Sherwin-Williams Company 
is getting out much promotion lit- 
erature about its convenient pay-. 
ment plan. One piece is an elab- 
orate folder which explains the 
plan in detail. Here is an explana- 
tion of how the scheme oper- 
ates: 

“Painter finds property owner 
who wants to paint and pay for 
same over a period of time. 

“Painter submits estimate, hav- 
ing added 12 per cent to his orig- 
inal cash price to cover the cus- 
tomary financing charge. 

“If satisfactory, property owner 
signs application and agreement 
for a loan, agreeing to pay 20 per 
cent or more in cash to the painter 
on completion of the work and 
the balance to the Credit Company 
in not more than ten equal month- 
ly installments of not less than 
$10 each (without interest). 

“The application and agreement 
form is submitted by the painter 
to the nearest office of The Credit 
Company, which investigates the 
credit of the property owner and 
accepts or rejects the loan. A 
charge of $1.50 is made to the 
painter by the Credit Company for 
each credit investigation. 

“The painter is advised of the de- 
cision and, after the application is 
accepted, proceeds with the work. 

“On satisfactory completion of 
the work, the painter renders bill 
to the property owner, who pays 
the painter the cash payment 
agreed upon, the painter then 
sends his bill to the financing com- 
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pany’s nearest office and it, in turn, 
will forward the bill to the prop- 
erty owner for his approval, at 
the same time sending him a note 
to sign for the unpaid balance due 
on the job. The property owner 
having approved the bill, returns 
this bill, together with the note 
which he has signed to the said 
office of the financing company. 
The financing company then pays 
the painter the amount still due, 
less a discount of 12% per cent. 

“The agreement is a direct ob- 
ligation on the part of the prop- 
erty owner to pay the credit com- 
pany. Neither the painter, dealer 
nor manufacturer becomes en- 
dorser or guarantor, or in any way 
contingently liable for payment of 
a loan made by the credit com- 
pany to the property owner.” 

This Cleveland company an- 
nounced the plan to all its dealers 
with a mailing card which was 
sent out on January 9. The folder, 
already referred to, was mailed 
on January 22. The plan is also 
being featured in the company’s 
entire series of spring advertise- 
ments in newspapers, farm papers 
and magazines. It has been miade 
the subject of a special window 
banner. It is being advertised in 
painters’ magazines. Newspaper 
electros playing up the plan have 
been prepared. In a word, this new 
merchandising effort is being rec- 
ognized in all of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company’s selling and 
advertising work. 

The adoption by the paint in- 
dustry of a convenient payment 
plan is significant for more than 
one reason. It is an example of an- 
other big industry yielding to this 
modern tendency in selling. In 
those industries where the average 
sale to the consumer runs up to 
several hundred dollars, a plan 
for financing the sale seems to be 
a necessity. Most families do not 
find it possible to save up $300 
or $400 for the purchase of some- 
thing that they are not obliged to 
buy. ‘ 

The cashier of a suburban bank 
told me recently that most people 
today have 90 per cent of their in- 
comes contracted for in advance. 
If they deposit $500 a month in the 
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bank, they will check out all of it 
but $50 in payment of current ex- 
penses and to meet instalments due 
on radio, musical instruments, av- 
tomobile, etc. 

If these persons need a suite of 
furniture costing $600 or $700, or 
a new bathroom to cost $500, or 
the house painted at an estimated 
cost of $400, they are unable to 
contract for these obligations un- 
less they are given the advantage 
of a partial-payment plan. The 
lack of such a plan is a serious 
obstacle in the path of the mer- 
chandising of any costly article. 
People cannot be sold something 
for which they are unable to pay. 
This explains why half the houses 
in most communities need paint- 
ing, need a new roof or need some 
other equally vital improvement. 

Of course there are always cer- 
tain people who will order any- 
thing they want even though they 
are not able to pay for it. The 
painting contractor who does my 
work says that he is sometimes 
obliged to wait as long as two 
years for his money. Many of his 
customers take six or eight months 
to pay. Few pay inside of three 
months. Occasionally he is unable 
to make enough collections to meet 
his payroll and is obliged to lay 
off his men until he succeeds in 
jimmying some money from his 
old accounts. He says this partial 
payment plan will be a boon to 
him. It will enable him to keep his 
precious capital in liquid shape 
and thus make it possible for him 
to pay his men promptly and in 
that way to keep his business go- 
ing at full blast so long as he is 
able to get contracts. 

From the standpoint of cor- 
tractor and retailer the partial-pay- 
ment plan is undoubtedly bene- 
ficial. From the standpoint of the 
consumer, it is also a good thing 
as it enables him to have needed 
work done that might otherwise 
have to be postponed. From the 
broad economic and social stand- 
point the partial payment plan 1s 
also beneficial. It puts a check on 
reckless credit and places the f- 
nancing of improvements and 
other necessary purchases on a 
definite, systematic basis. 
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In half the time! 








Resulting in 
Double the replies 
In half the time! 


For half the cost 
Of publications 
With 

Half 


The circulation! 
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They say 

“The world’s greatest 
Advertising buy” 
When referring to 


‘American Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 





* 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
lvertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 

San Francisco— Examiner 

Los Angeles— Examiner 

Fort Worth—Record 
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San Ani 
Milwaukee—Sunday Sentinel & Telegram 
“If you want to see the color of their money —use ‘color’.”’ A.J.K. 
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Oysters Trade-Marked and Adver- 
tised to Meet Buyers’ Fright 


George Thompson & Son Advertise after Thirty-five Years to Meet 
a Crisis When People Refused to Buy 


IMES without number adver- 

tising has proved the most ef- 
fective weapon in the business 
man’s kit when he was confronted 
with a crisis in his industry. 
When a big converter discovered 
that the customers to whom he 
formerly sold cotton stockings 
and underwear were flocking to 
silk as the result of high wages, 
he produced a new product, ad- 
vertised it extensively and rode 
along with his consumers’ changed 
buying habits instead of being 
licked by them. 

The manufacturer who has 
stood still in critical times has 
lost his standing in the industry. 
The road of business is littered 
with the bones of companies 
which let a crisis hit them in the 
face and did nothing about it. 
Men who have been able to use 
an ill wind to blow them into a 
new sales policy have weathered 
and even profited by storms which 
put other manufacturers out of 
business. 

Certainly during the start of 
the present season the oyster in- 
dustry faced a real crisis. The 
confidence of the public in the 
purity of oysters hung on a very 
thin thread. Typhoid was spread- 
ing. Some doctors said it was 
celery, some said it was this and 
that, but very many people put 
some of the blame upon oysters. 
During this crisis the sales of 
oysters dropped tremendously. 
Every oyster distributor suffered. 
One of them decided to do some- 
thing about it. George Thompson 
& Son, distributors of oysters in 
New York City for more than 
thirty-five years, had long dis- 
cussed the advisability of labeling 
and advertising their particular 
brand of oysters. But there were 
many difficulties in the way. The 
Thompson oysters did not lend 
themselves well to the plan 
once used, of drilling a hole 
through the end of the shell and 


tagging them. The plan of mark- 
ing the shell itself in some way 
had long been discussed, often 
tried, but found almost impossible, 
Old Madam Necessity, well 
known Mother of Invention, in 
this crisis added another credit to 
her long string. Something had 
to be done and it was. 

For more than two months all 
sorts of schemes were tried by 
which the shells might be marked 
in a manner which would make 
them easy for the customer to 
identify. While these tests were 
going on, bacteriologists were 
engaged in examining the stock 
and grounds of the company and 
made careful tests for purity. 


These tests showed that while all 
of the oysters put out by the com- 
pany showed up satisfactorily, a 


certain section of the ground 
produced a firmer, saltier and 
hardier oyster and one on which 
the company and the bacteriolo- 
gists were willing to place their 
stamp of approval and endorse- 
ment. It was decided, therefore, 
that if a way could be discovered 
to identify these oysters the trade- 
mark would be put only upon 
those from the best section of the 
grounds. 

_ The Ekroth Laboratories, chem- 
ists and food experts, agreed to 
give an endorsement which indi- 
cated that the results of their in- 
spections and tests carefully madé 
at frequent intervals rendered it 
possible for them to issue a certifi- 
cate of purity as the result of such 
inspections and tests. 

Still the problem of how to 
trade-mark the oyster remained. 
Many chemists who were ink ex- 
perts were consulted. Rubber 
stamps were tried and discarded. 
The air brush was called in, 
stencils, every method which 
occurred to the executives of the 
business was tried. If ink was 
used, it was an essential that one 
be used which would mark on a 
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‘* The Floricultural Event of 1925!’ 


Seventh 


National Flower Show 
Kansas City, March 21 to 29 Inc. 


Do you sell these supplies— 


Flower Pots Shrubs 

Garden Tools Seeds and Bulbs 
Flower Baskets Ornamental Trees 
Fertilizers Greenhouse Materials 


—here is your opportunity! 


The entire Kansas City territory will be stirred by the 
coming National Flower Show in Kansas City. There 
will result a tremendous interest in flowers and home 
decorations. 

Thousands of square feet of living gardens will be on 
exhibition, including rare orchids, acacias, etc. Prizes 
of $35,000 will be offered and florists from throughout 
the United States will exhibit. 

The Journal-Post will issue a special feature section 
on Sunday, March 22, replete with educational material 
on flowers, etc. In such a setting and on such an occa- 
sion, your advertisement will surely pull the business. 





$35,000 in Prizes 


Sell Your Products to a Flower- 
Loving People Through the— 











Kansas City Journal-Post 


VERREE & CONKLIN 
New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit San Francisco 
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A Thought 
in Passing 


There was, at election time in the fall, some specu- 
lation as to what 1925 held out as a business year. 
The gambler hoped for a boom. The pessimist saw 
signs of trouble. The wise man asked for neither 
boom nor trouble, but for an increasingly sounder 
condition under which business could be planned 
ahead and expanded with reasonable margins of 
profit. 


The International Magazine Company believes that 
the facts as presented by its own business at this par- 
ticular time show unmistakable evidences in favor 
of the wise man’s wish. Its publications have a 
diversity of appeal and are dominating periodicals 
in their respective fields. Three of them particu- 
larly reach audiences of really great proportions and 
thus through their advertising patronage truly reflect 
a condition of interest to business men generally. 


Good Housekeeping, a magazine that car- 
ries a wider range of advertised products 
than perhaps any other publication of large 
circulation, will have in its April issue the 
greatest volume of advertising in its history, 
a volume probably exceeding any published 
in this field. The business scheduled for 
the balance of the year is 13% more than 
scheduled a year ago at this time. 
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April Cosmopolitan, with which has re- 
cently been combined Hearst’s Interna- 
tional, reaching over a million and a half 
homes, and selling at 35c a copy, carries a 
greater volume of advertising and a wider 
variety of products than it has carried in 
many years. Business scheduled for the 
future is over 20% greater than it has ever 
before had booked at this time of the year. 


Harper’s Bazar, a magazine reaching an 
audience ultra in society, fashion and dress, 
carries in its April issue the largest volume 
of advertising that it has ever presented. 
Here, too, business booked for the balance 
of the year is greater than ever before 
scheduled at this time. 


April Motor (the Automotive Business 
Paper) and April Motor Boating tell a 
similar story. Likewise in these publica- 
tions the large volume of business scheduled 
ahead indicates both well-planned mer- 
chandising and confidence in the future. 


We think that this is significant, not alone because 
it has to do with our business, but because it is the 
reflection from many other industries. There seems 
to be ground for the conviction that 1925 and beyond 
will yield to the wise man’s wish. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE COMPANY 
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wet surface, dry quickly and leave 
no blur. Finally the plan of using 
emery wheels to make an actual 
indentation in the form of a cross 
on each shell, was discovered to 
be a practical plan. The trade- 
mark “Sea Cross” was registered 
and a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign hurried through to comple- 
tion. An announcement telling 


the details of the plan and how it, 


came about was first sent to a 
list of hotels, clubs and restau- 
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certified and constantly controlled 
by a laboratory. At the same 
time a special sticker was 
furnished to -hotels, restaurants 
and clubs to paste on _ their 
menus which featured the fact 
that Sea Cross Oysters marked 
with an “X” were carried, and 
that their purity was certified 
by a laboratory. Although the 
campaign started late in the oyster 
season, due to the difficulty 
of discovering a trade-marking 

method, results so far, 

according to company 








ing, h ing, and d 


cross. 


Sea><eross 


Oysters 


Purity certified and constantly controlled by the 
pa? Ekroth Laboratories, former Federal, State, and City 
Board of Health experts, to cover all stages of grow- 


Sea Cross Oysters are served at all the better clubs, 
hotels, and restaurants. They are as delicious and 
appetizing as they are pure and fresh. 

All Sea Cross Oysters are individually marked with 


a cross on the bottom of the shell. It is your 
guarantee of purity. Lift the shell and look for the 


officials, have been emi- 
nently _ satisfactory. 
They have been able to 
watch the sales grow. 
Diners have called for 
the packaged oyster, 
guaranteed by a labor- 
atory, at clubs and ho- 
tels and thus many new 
customers were added 
to the company’s list. 
Electrically driven 
emery wheels were in- 
stalled to mark on the 
shell of each oyster the 
cross which the public 
had been taught to look 





New York City 








George Thompson & Son, Sole Distributors 


for. 
Thus another com- 








IDENTIFIED AND ADVERTISED—A NEW DAY FOR OYSTERS 


rants and otherwise advertised to 
the trade. A proof sheet of the 
advertisements followed this, then 
a photograph of the certificate 
given the labelled oyster by the 
Ekroth Laboratories, followed 
soon after by the actual copy in 
the newspapers. Five daily news- 
papers in New York City were 
used with copy which featured the 
trade-mark prominently. The 
copy was whimsical and at the 
same time full of information. 
One piece of copy, for example, 
featured an oyster-eating bird who 
was called a wise old bird because 
he lived on oysters. The copy 
pointed out that oysters are one 
of the very few raw foods still 
left, that they contain abundant 
vitamines and other valuable ele- 
ments such as iodine and insulin. 
In each piece of copy the fact was 
emphasized that the purity was 


pany discovered that a 
crisis sometimes pro- 
duces an idea which is 
a life saver for the 
present and a valuable asset for 
the years to come. Next season 
the company expects to increase 
and extend its advertising and 
eventually to make the Sea Cross 
oyster as well known over a large 
section of the country as other 
products which have graduated 
from the bulk into the package 
class. 


Puget Sound Campaign to Fea- 


ture “Evergreen Playground” 
The 1925 Puget Sound advertising 


campaign, financed by Puget Sound & 
British Columbia, Associated, an organi- 
zation representing Seattle, Bellingham 
and Tacoma, all in Washington, and 
Vancouver and Victoria in British Colum- 
bia, will use full-page newspaper adver- 
tising inviting vacationists to spend this 
summer in ‘the Evergreen Playground.” 
The entire appropriation of $33,000 will 
be concentrated in California newspapers. 
The campaign will be directed by the 
Botsford-Constantine Company, Inc., 
Seattle. 











Colorgraphic Advertising 


REG.U.S.8 PAT. OFF 


ACKAGE INSERTS 


PACKAGE INSERTS 
Mean maximum efficient 
circulation. 


Help sell NEW product 
and slow movers. < 


Suggest new uses. 

Insure effective distribu- 
tion of sales literature. 

Secure requests for 
samples. 

Build mailing lists. 


Minimize substitution. 
Make repeat customers. 
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he Millions of Lorraine Hair Nets 


bought by consumers each month, afford an extremely 
valuable circulation which is being most profitably used 
to introduce a new product—Lorraine Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo—through the above Colorgraphic Insert packed 
in every Lorraine Hair Net Envelope. 











“Colorgraphic Advertising Pays” 


WERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 


78 NEW YORK aenanmenies 
: ow CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
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B. F. Goodrich Co. 


use the above transparency to identify dealers 
who sell Hi-Press Straight Line Rubbers. B. F. 
Goodrich Co. have also used thousands of 
Colorgraphic Transparencies to advertise many of 
their other products. 





iransparencies 


COLORGRAPHIC TRANSPARENCIES are 
window signs especially made to perma- 
nently adhere to glass, and perfected by 
our 25 years of manufacturing experience 


ee 


Brilliant, Fast Colors—inks scientifically made 
in our own laboratories. 


Faithful reproduction of faces and trade figures 
by lithographic experts. 


Most Transparent Sign— only transparent paper 
and inks used. 


Easiest to apply—simply wet glass—ask for Dem- 
onstration Test. 


Hardest to remove—paper chemically treated 
and especially seasoned. 


Packed in especially. constructed ventilated con- 
tainers for convenient storage and handling. 


Prompt deliveries made in our Buffalo Plant, 
specializing in the manufacture of transpar- 
encies for a quarter of a century. 


The first transparency made in the UV. S. A. 
—and the best sign of its kind today 
“Colorgraphic”’ Transparencies. 
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DIRECT-BY-MA 


DIRECT-BY-MAIL 
Advertising 
Stocks new dealers. 


Speeds up turnover. 
Strengthens weak sales 


spots. 
Reduces sales resistance. 
Secures dealer endorse- 
ment. 
Gets dealer good-will. 
Minimizes substitution. 
~ Creates consumer de- 


a 














Bassick Mie. Co. 


through their dealers, used Colorgraphic Direct- by-Maill | 
Advertising to get car owners to come to garages to have = 
Alemite Lubricating Spring Covers installed on their cars” 
Also used Colorgraphic Direct-by-Mail to get leads for 


Bassick salesmen. s 
a 











“Colorgra phic Advertising ) Pay s” 


“AM AMERICAN LITHOGRAPH IC ¢ 


NEW YORK 
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Facts on Public Utility Advertising 
Budgets 


How the Companies Operated by Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corporation Apportion Advertising Appropriations 


By W. H. Hodge 


President, Public Utilities Advertising Association, and Manager, Advertising 
Department of the Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation 


effecting volume and costs by 
helping to speed and increase 
distribution, has advertising added 
to the cost of distribution up to a 
point where the net result to the 
consumer is expensive or the re- 
verse? 

This is a fair question and the 
burden of proof lies on the users 
and makers of advertising. 

No advertising of necessities is 
defensible that does fot in some 
way produce a public benefit. This 
benefit may be expressed in lower 
costs to the consumer, in im- 
proved products or service, in bet- 
ter use of products or service, in 
correctly informed public opinion, 
in the avoidance or settlement of 
misunderstanding and controversy, 
in the improvement of health, ex- 
tension of life and personal safety, 
in the development of accord and 
joint action to bring about desir- 
able things, in the abatement of 
non-economic and injurious condi- 
tions—a list by no means complete, 
but sufficient to illustrate the ex- 
treme variety of public benefits 
which judicious advertising helps 
to achieve in the shortest time 
and at the lowest cost. All of 
these benefits are at the begin- 
ning, or the end, or somewhere 
along the line, material; that is to 
say, have well-defined values 
clearly appraised in dollars and 
cents. There is nothing fanciful 
or intangible about them. If 
achieved they are facts. 

_ The modern definition of adver- 


and direct act. The obsolete con- 
eption of advertising is that asso- 


Portion of an address delivered at the 
Seventh Annual Convention of the Okla- 


ma Utilities Association, Oklahoma City, 
arch 12, 


ciated with the merchandising of 
goods. Its more complete func- 
tions, exemplified today by all 
kinds of industries and institutions, 
are infinitely broader. For the pur- 
pose of this discussion, however, 
it is necessary to limit the term 
to advertising by words and pic- 
tures. 

Reaching the public mind in 
ways other than direct act from 
advertiser to reader or hearer— 
through a medium openly bought 
and paid for—is not advertising. 
Information conveyed through a 
third party may be news, or pub- 
licity or propaganda, but it is not 
advertising. Advertising to be ad- 
vertising must be in the first per- 
son and speak straight across the 
board. 

Public utilities advertising has 
more than kept pace with the re- 
markable growth, the vast im- 
provement of service, and, in 
many cases, the lowering of con- 
sumer-cost by the utilities during 
the past twenty years. 

That advertising has played 
a leading role in public utility 
development—in bringing the ad- 
vantages of these services to mil- 
lions, cannot be successfully con- 
tradicted. Find a poorly developed 
utility situation, usually with high 
service rates, and you will find 
a non- -advertising utility imper- 
fectly meeting public require- 
ments. Look for the town or 
territory with good service, fully 
served population and industries, 
reasonable rates, harmonious pub- 
lic relations, and you will find in- 
variably utilities that believe in 
and practice advertising on a lib- 
eral, intelligent basis. 

It is safe to say that advertising 
has shortened by one-half the time 
necessary to reach the present na- 
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tional status of utilities develop- 
ment, and has saved vastly more 
in wages not paid to house-to- 
house canvassers, than it has cost. 
Discard these values accruing to 
the public and you have left a 
third value of even greater sig- 
nificance, namely the services of 
advertising to enable the public 
and the utilities to understand 
each other and come to agree- 
ments permitting utility develop- 
ment. 

It is possible to give you quickly 
an example of how advertising 
can be made to work in launching 
customer-ownership. The city is 
Louisville, Ky., and the year 1919 
when money rates were high and 
capital difficult to get for additions 
and extensions. In a period of a 
month four newspaper advertise- 
ments were published and two cir- 
cular letters sent to the gas and 
electric users, about 45,000. 


ADVERTISING PROVED ITS VALUE 


Within thirty days from the 
time the first advertisement ap- 
peared not less than 2,000 news- 
paper advertisement coupons and 
return postcards had been received, 
expressing interest in the com- 
pany’s preferred stock. In the 
hands of a force of six salesmen 
these inquiries produced the sale 
of well over $500,000 worth of 
stock. It was not nearly so easy 
to put on customer-ownership in 
those days as it is now. Better 
results than this are obtained to- 
day. But if any plan can accom- 
plish as good or better results 
with advertising eliminated, I do 
not know what it is. 

Whether or not advertising of 
any kind may become a: burden, 
rather than an economy, to the 
consumer seems to be one simply 
of relative cost. It is only through 
the making and study of annual 
advertising budgets that we can 
obtain information which will 
show whether expenditures are 
too much or too little, and on just 
what basis these expenditures rest 
and their relation to the business, 
the earnings and the consumer. 

There is a widespread demand 
at present for information of this 
kind. As the temporary head of 
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the Public Utilities _Advertising 
Association I receive inquiries re- 
vealing the effort being made by 
utility organizations to determine 
how much should be spent in ad- 
vertising of various descriptions, 
and to ascertain if there is any 
unanimity of rules and practices 
which may be regarded as stand- 
ardized. About all we can say at 
this time is that our Committee on 
Costs and Results is endeavoring 
to develop and classify the facts 
and in its report at Houston next 
May to present far more data than 
have been available heretofore. 

The first thing that one learns in 
making up a utilities advertising 
budget is that you cannot take a 
percentage of gross earnings and 
apply it as a measuring unit as 
among the five utility industries 
or even ampng the utility organi- 
zations of any single class of these 
industries. For example, there is 
an entirely different set of con- 
siderations governing the adver- 
tising policy of an electric rail- 
way, compared with an electric 
light and power company; there 
are elements in a gas company’s 
advertising that have no place in 
that of a telephone company, 
while the waterworks business is 
almost in a class by itself. Again, 
if we could establish a standard 
gross earnings percentage for the 
power companies, it would be all 
out of line with such a percentage 
for the tractions or the telephone 
organizations. 

The utility companies operated 
by the Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation have 
carefully prepared annual adver- 
tising budgets. These properties 
now serve about 1,000 communities 
with a total population of near 
3,000,000. Their gross earnings 
are upward of $51,000,000 a year. 
Their combined advertising bud- 
gets for 1925 amount to $326,000; 
but while this represents .635 of 
one per cent of the gross earnings 
the percentage is hardly safe for 
general comparisons. This is true 
because, although the properties 
are largely electric and gas, there 
are street railways and a spfit- 
kling of telephone, water, 
heating and other industries. 
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Are you trying to reach 
the dealer and consumer 
with National Advertising? 


PERHAPS your shouting in type in the 
magazines and newspapers might get more 
attention if in the meantime you sent a 
messenger around to whisper directly in the 
prospect’s ear. 


We have some real ideas that should increase 
sales for Manufacturers selling their product 
through Dealers, and an able advertising 
organization to carry out these ideas. 


We would like to tell you how other 
advertisers have used carefully planned 
auxiliary campaigns to “add push to the 
pull of advertising.” 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Planned Direct Advertising 


to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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addition to this, about half of 
the group of properties do an ap- 
pliance merchandising business, 
while the others do not, and all are 
selling stock to the public on the 
customer-ownership plan. 

The budgets of the Byllesby 
properties are quite comprehensive. 
They list every reputable publica- 
tion in the territories served, the 
advertising rates, schedule of ad- 
vertising to be carried, size of 
the advertisements and the month- 
ly and annual cost. The total 
list of reputable publications at 
present numbers Estimates 
are made for direct-mail advertis- 
ing, booklets, circulars, pamphlets, 
window displays, exhibits, outdoor 
advertising, the making and ex- 
hibit of motion pictures, electric 
signs, shareholders’ bulletins—the 
whole field so far as it can be fore- 
seen in advance, and it is surpris- 
ing how closely the budget is ad- 
hered to as the year works it out in 
actual practice. 

The making of these budgets 
gives us the opportunity to analyze 
and classify. I am able to tell you, 
for example, that during 1925 of 
the total advertising expenditure 
of these properties, about 73 per 
cent will go for space in news- 
papers and other publications, 10 
per cent for direct mail, 5 per cent 
for out of doors and 12 per cent 
for miscellaneous mediums, in- 
cluding booklets. The percentages 
according to mediums vary from 
year to year but newspaper adver- 
tising invariably calls for the larg- 
est outlay because it must be the 
backbone—the main reliance of 
utilities advertising. The reasons 
are based on practical advertising 
requirements in which the falla- 
cious and impossible idea of pur- 
chasing editorial influence and 
opinion has no place whatever. 
The press of this country cannot 
be bought; the only way to obtain 
editorial good opinion is to earn it. 

We find that the purposes of 
utilities advertising must be split 
into at least three divisions, and 
that the expenditures for two of 
these divisions must be guided by 
fundamentals which cannot be ex- 
pressed by a company’s gross earn- 
ings. It is true that the effect of 
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these two advertising classifica. 
tions is felt in both gross and ne 
earnings, but the basis of the ad- 
= expenditure is something 
else. 

The three divisions referred to 
are first—general advertising, in. 
cluding service, institutional and 
good-will; second, merchandise 
advertising; and third, securities 
advertising. 

It is obvious that the merchan- 
dise advertising has to be pro- 
portioned on the volume of mer- 
chandise sales. A quota is fixed 
in advance and a percentage al- 
lowed for advertising. In the 
case of the Byllesby properties 
this percentage is about 4% per 
cent. It can be as low as 24 
per cent and higher than 5 per 
cent and obtain good results. In 
any event the cost of merchandise 
advertising is properly charged to 
the handling of the merchandise 
itself and is covered by the selling 
price of the goods—and not by 
operating expenses. Twenty-six 
per cent of our total budget is for 
merchandise advertising. 

Advertising for the sale of secu- 
rities is a financing and not an 
operating expense. The maximum, 
in our opinion, should not exceed 
$1 per share. It runs as low as 
50 cents per share at some proper- 
ties. The average for all the prop- 
erties is 84 cents for the 1925 
quota. Of the 1925 budget, 40 per 
cent is allocated for securities ad- 
vertising. 

There is no way to measure the 
general advertising except by a 
percentage of gross earnings. Our 
budget for this year calls for the 
expenditure of .216 of one per cent 
of the estimated gross earnings. 
It amounts to 34 per cent of the 
total advertising budget. 

The foregoing information shows 
pretty conclusively that the por- 
tion of advertising expenditures 
chargeable to operating expense 1s 
so small compared to the earnings 
that it cannot possibly be an ex- 
pansive factor in the making of 
rates. Its effect on rates can be 
one way only—toward holding 
them down and further reducing 
them by building up volume of 
business and earnings. 
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PHYSICAL 
CULTURE’S 
ADVERTISERS 
One of a 
Series 


A Yeast Cake Costs 


But a Few Pennies— 


and the profit is correspondingly small. Yet 
the Fleischmann Yeast Company has found 
full pages in Physical Culture a profitable 
investment. 


The readers of Physical Culture know the 
value of Fleischmann’s Yeast in the preven- 
tion and relief of constipation and as a rich 
source of essential vitamins. 

More than a score of food advertisers are 
using Physical Culture to reach 350,000 
American families who depend on its edito- 
rial and advertising columns for advice in the 
field of dietetics. 


W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 
1926 Broadway New York: 
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Harold Bell Wright 


on M"Call | Street 


arnt mM, 


There is a thrill of life running through McCall's 


that stirs its readers. 


McCall’s advertisers 


participate in this enlivened interest 


HE verdict of the public 

is the only real and logi- 
cal basis on which to con- 
sider the advertising value of 
a magazine. 


The unprecedented demand 
for McCall’s is the most con- 
clusive possible proof of a 
maximum degree of public 
acceptance. 


Harold Bell Wright, for the 
first time in magazine his- 
tory, has authorized McCall’s 
to serialize his latest novel. 
Harold Bell Wright knows 
what the public wants; his 
immense popularity rests 
upon the same firm founda- 
tion as that of McCall’s—the 
verdict of the public. 


There is a vast difference 
in the real advertising value 
of magazines. 


What makes this differ- 
ence? 


The punch behind the 
page! 

In the strength and variety 
of the appeal which the read- 
ing pages make to the emo- 
tions, the sympathies, the as- 
pirations, lies the deep- 
rooted grip the magazine has 
upon its readers. 


It is this intensive reader 
interest that puts the punch 
behind the advertising pages 
of McCall’s. 
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THE McCALL COMPANY, 236-250 West 37th St., New York City 
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The Editor’s Forecast for 1925 


1925 is McCall’s banner year. No 
magazine has ever had such a 
strong and popular program. 


A novel by Gene _ Stratton- 
Porter, and another by Harold 
Bell Wright, appear at one and 
the same time. This particular 
thing can never happen again. 

“THE MYSTERY LADY,” by 
Robert W. Chambers. This story 
goes back to the pirate days of 
Captain Kidd, and both in plot 
and — is a masterpiece. It 
compares favorably with Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “TREASURE 
ISLAND.” It will run collater- 
ally with Edith M. Dell’s great 
new novel, “A MAN UNDE 
AUTHORITY.” 

“SILVER SNAKES,” by a 
new American writer, Raynor 
Seelig, is hailed by critics as a 
new departure in modern fiction. 
This story is a most brilliant 
composition, possessing tremen- 
dous punch as to plot and char- 
acterization. 

“BELLARION,” the new 
Sabatini novel, is the first of the 
masterpieces by this great writer 
to whose work McCall’s has the 
exclusive rights. 

Rupert Hughes is writing ten 
short stories based on his re- 
searches into early American his- 
tory. 

Joseph Hergesheimer is con- 
tributing a series of short stories 
of Dream Women. 

Other short stories by Louis 
Joseph Vance, Nalbro Bartley, 
Stephen Morehouse Avery, Con- 
ingsby Dawson, Vingie Roe, 
Achmed Abdullah, Mary Austin, 
Struthers Burt, Donn Byrne, 
Royal Brown, Harvey Ferguson, 
Holworthy Hall, Fanny Heaslip 
Lea, W. B. Maxwell, Margery 
Pickthall, Fred Niven, Arthur 
Somers Roche, Leroy Scott, Mary 
Synon, Frank E. Verney, Percival 
Wilde, and others. 


Exclusive articles by the 
Reverend S. Parkes Cadman, the 


If the 2,000,000 fam- 
ilies in which Mc- 4 
Call’s Magazine is 
read alllivedona / 
singlestreet—a ff 


Over 
2,000,000 


President of the Federated 
Churches of America, and the 
minister whose speaking over the 
radio has a greater following than 
any other radio star. 


The Prince of Wales’ trip to 
South Africa, written for Mc- 
Call’s by Major E. Verney, 
of the Prince’s personal staff. 


W. L. George’s “HISTORY 
OF WOMAN’’—a series that is 
being widely commented upon by 
club women. 

Articles on the Journals of 
Louisa Alcott and her father 
Bronson Alcott, which will give 
the first authoritative and _ inti- 
mate glimpses into the life of the 
famous Little Women. 


Zoe Akins, the famous play- 
wright, has written an auto- 
biographical article entitled 
“SEVEN YEARS AND SEVEN 
PLAYS.” 

Scott Fitzgerald, and his wife, 
Zelda Fitzgerald, the original 
model for the flapper, will have 
a debate in a coming issue of 
McCall’s on “WHAT HAS BE- 
COME OF THE FLAPPER, 
AND HER LITTLE BROTHER, 
THE JELLY BEAN?” 


Gene Stratton-Porter’s editorials, 
which have caused more comment 
than any other feature ever run 
in McCall’s, will continue through 
the year. 

Charley Chaplin will be held 
up in a full-length portrait in the 
coming issues of McCall’s, by 
Monte Bell, Chaplin’s friend and 
a famous director, who tells his 
experiences with the famous 
screen comedian during the two 
years that he has worked with 
Chaplin. 

“THE CIRCUS LADY”—by 
Mrs. Josephine DeMott Robin- 
son, once the world’s most fa- 
mous bareback rider, whose grand’ 
mother rode before Napoleon. 

There are many other features, 
but space permits only the high 
spots here. 


home every 25 feet— 
~~ the houses would line 


\ way from Boston 
\, to San Diego. 








Copies 
a Month 
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A. A. C. of W. Praises 
Minnesota 


A survey of the industrial outlook for 1925 has 
been made by the Economics Committee of the 
National Advertising Commission, Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. This survey 
discusses farm prosperity in the middle west, 
based on increases in crop values, and says: 


“Throughout this area the improvement 
in the agricultural conditions is the most 
outstanding feature. 

“It is interesting to note that Minnesota 
leads in this area, showing a 42% gain, while 
North Dakota shows a 21% gain.” 


We regard the above statement from an im- 
partial source as the highest recommendation of 
the territory so completely served by 


The Northwest’s Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
1109 Transportation Bldg., 250 Park Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. New York 











What Must the Advertiser Know 
About Advertising Art? 


A Knowledge of the Basic Principles of Advertising Illustration Is as 
Important as Knowledge of Other Factors in the Campaign 


By B. F. Berfield 


HE other day I ran across an 
item clipped from the London 
Times back in the early eighties. 
It announced that a certain Eng- 
lish soap manufacturer spent as 


amount thus spent was not stated. 
Evidently the writer considered the 
fact that any sum whatever which 
was paid for advertising illustra- 
tims was astounding enough in 
itself. 

This was, of course, before the 
time of Pears’ famous purchase 
of “Bubbles,” which was one of 
the first evidences that money 
sent in getting good pictures for 
advertising would pay dividends in 
sales, Even after the spectacular 
success of “Bubbles” most adver- 
tiers considered its value due 
more to adroit press agentry than 
to any other factor. 

Other days, other ways. Today 
the advertiser is as much inter- 
ested in the illustrations that are 
to be used in his campaigns as 
he is in the copy or the mediums. 
He cheerfully approves artists’ 
bills for amounts that would have 
sufficed for whole advertising cam- 


py consciousness that his money 
is well invested. 

_Even today, however, the adver- 
ser, no matter how firm his be- 
lief in the value of good advertis- 
ig art, sees it through a veil of 
technical mystery. He is unfa- 
miliar with reproductive processes 
beyond a scant knowledge that 
there is a difference between half- 
tones and line cuts and that news- 
print is not so good a reproductive 
medium for certain types of cuts 

coated stock. 

He is not to be blamed for his 


ignorance. The average artist dis- 
likes having his studio cluttered 
up by clients. The average agency 
man feels that a policy of laissez 
faire is much better than a policy 
of trying to educate clients along 
art lines. A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing and almost every 
agent has seen a good campaign 
go on the rocks because of the 
suggestions of a board of directors 
made up of men who knew a little 
about advertising art—but not 
enough. 

The advertiser who wants to 
learn something about the practical 
applications of art to advertising 

usually finds ahead of him a task 
that is discouraging in its magni- 
tude. First he has to study photo- 
engraving. A few years ago this 
meant hours spent in the shops 
of engravers. Happily, today he 
has at his disposal at least two 
excellent books on photo-engrav- 
ing processes: Hackleman’s “Com- 
mercial Engraving and Printing” 
and Groesbeck’s “Photo-Engrav- 
ing.” 

But reproduction is only a part 
of advertising art—although it is 
an important part. Next comes the 
question of technique, of why a 
certain kind of picture will per- 
form a certain task better than 
any other kind, of why variety is 
desirable or not desirable, of why 
the product should be visualized or 
subordinated to a series of action 
pictures; in fact, the question of 
the objectives of the advertising 
illustration. 

“Illustration in Advertising,” by 
W. Livingston Larned, (McGraw- 
Hill), now steps forward to take 
his hand and lead him through the 
maze of illustrative problems. In 
the introduction it gives the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. To visualize the product, that 
an advertisement may become a 
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showcase, a counter, a store shelf. 

2. To picturize the story of a 
service performed, its pleasures, 
its convenience, its profits, its utili- 
tarian advantages. 

3. To whet a desire for the 
product, either through a reflection 
of service or through the beauty 
of appearance. 

4. To provide essential “atmos- 
phere.” Products and projects, in 
themselves rather commonplace or 
uninspiring, may be made to take 
on unexpected aristocracy. 

5. To implant in the _ public 
mind a consciousness that one 
product of a class is superior to 
all others. And here again “atmos- 
phere” is the chief ingredient. 

6. To “humanize” the  inani- 
mate. Certain advertised articles 
seem to demand _ this artificial 
stimulus. 

7. To demonstrate an argument or 
a service visually where words 
might fail, when unaccompanied 
by illustrations or by diagrams. 

8. To create that impelling de- 
sire on the part of the prospect 
to read the advertising message, 
which is inherent in all art. Art 
embellishment is to advertising 
what stage scenery and costumes 
are to drama. 

9. To individualize one campaign 
from another—a growing necessity 
where products are widely dupli- 
cated and as widely advertised. 

10. To familiarize people with 
packages, containers, the physical 
appearance of the thing advertised 
so that there may be no consequent 
confusion. 

11. To bring home, as words 
could never hope to do, the magni- 
tude, traditions, and institutional 
functioning of an enterprise. 

12. To make the tie-up more 
complete between the point of final 
buyer contact and the advertising 
which has aroused a desire to pur- 
chase. 

13. To supply continuity, there- 
by solidifying and unifying a pro- 
gressive series of advertisements. 

14. To put the prospect in a 
more receptive mental frame of 
mind, due, in part at least, to 
skillful play upon emotions. 

_15. To dramatize the undrama- 
tic. 


INK 


seller of the goods, whose inter 
est, collaboration and enthusiasm 
are absolutely indispensable. 

17. To make mechanical prob 
lems easier of understanding, 

18. To provide a “safety catch 
for the careless, indifferent eye 
not inclined to read text. 


quent contributor to Prints 
Ink for some years, next gives 3 
table of factors influencing an 
campaign of illustrations, regard. 
less of the product: 

1. The creating of an exclusive 
physical atmosphere. 

2. An art technique which shal 
assist in differentiating the cam 
paign. 

3. Possibilities of accumulative 
interest, due to a serialization of 
the theme. 

4. Analysis of the popula 
vogues, fads and fancies of thé 
public. 

5. If possible, the advancing o 
an exclusive selling argument. 

An eye to pictorial competi 
tion, particularly .in newspape 
space. 

7. Meeting the picturized cam 
paigns of competitors. 

8. Careful study of seasonal in 
fluence. 

9. Perfect correlation 
text and illustration. 

10. Some indication that the ad 
vertising in its pictorial phases ig 
in sympathy with the future aims 
of the sales department. 


betwee 


confines itself to newspaper and 
magazine illustrations, pointing ou 
that other mediums call for a dif 
ferent type of discussion beyond 
the immediate scope of the work 
in hand. 

The advertiser is shown in prac 
tical, readable form a brief bul 
thorough discussion of what ht 
actually has at his disposal whem 
he desires to illustrate his adver 
tising campaigns. 

The discussion takes two trent 
The first is a purely technic 
trend in that it discusses su 
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| SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 











More than 850,000 
copies monthly to 
real farmers in 
farm territory. 


In Addition to 


Coverage— 


Experienced advertisers know that Successful 
Farming gives them—in addition to adequate 
“coverage rg favorable introduction to excep- 
tionally ere readers, whose confidence has 
en protected for more than twenty-one years 
by Successful Farming’s guarantee against loss 


through fraud or dishonesty. 


That is why, during this long period, Successful 
Farming has been chosen by leading advertisers as 
the backbone of their campaigns to the farm field. 


Successful Farming subscribers are permanent— 
changes in address average less than 4 per cent 
per year, while a million and a half farmers 
throughout the country change address annually. 
There’s a difference in farm papers—comparisons 


regarding quality of circulation are welcomed. 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING «+ THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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problems as layout, white space, 
directing the eye, illustrative bor- 
ders, etc. Here the advertiser will 
find himself penetrating mysteries 
that turn out to be no mysteries 
whatever. He will find above all 
that this thing called advertising 
art is something of infinite pos- 
sibilities, of dazzling flexibility. 
He is shown that there are cer- 
tain rules of layout which can be 
slavishly followed, but that suc- 
cessful campaigns have owed much 
of their success to the fact that 
they have absolutely ignored these 
rules. He is shown that certain 
advertisers have built good cam- 
paigns by the use of small illus- 
trations in great areas of white, 
while others have been equally 
fortunate by doing away with 
white areas entirely and using an 
allover background of halftone 
screen, 

All this might be eminently con- 
fusing were it not for the fact 
that Mr. Larned points out care- 
fully that each technique adapts 
itself to certain definite purposes. 
Often the advertiser has at his 
disposal the choice of a dozen 
techniques for a single purpose. 
If such is the case, so much _ the 
more fortunate is he. Each art 
technique is fully, but not too 
fully, described with many prac- 
tical suggestions based on the ex- 
perience of other advertisers. In 
fact many pages of the Larned 
book read like old-fashioned Meth- 
odist testimonial meetings. Theory 
is discarded wherever possible for 
proved facts. 

The second trend of the book is 
toward the less technical side of 
advertising art, toward the choice 
of the ‘theme of the illustration. 
Here Mr. Larned discusses such 
subjects as bringing trade-marks 
to life, melodramatic action, char- 
acter studies, etc. This is perhaps 
less important to the advertiser 
than the technical side of adver- 
tising art, less important because 
here the advertiser has a wider 
knowledge. Such questions don’t 
depend so much on_ technical 
knowledge as upon personal pref- 
erence. The advertiser can follow 
in regard to advertising art 
Zuleika Dodson’s pronouncement 
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concerning music, “I don’t know 
anything about music but I know 
what I like,” with some hope that 
his predelictions will be justified 
by the success of the compaign, 
As in the other chapters of the 
book, these discussions are illys- 
trated by striking examples. 

One weakness the book has— 
its lack of discussion of color in 
advertising. Here is a subject that 
is of more than passing interest 
to the advertiser and which would 
seem to come within the scope oj 
Mr. Larned’s subject. It has been 
neglected intentionally but one js 
inclined to doubt the validity of 
the author’s intention. However, 
this weakness is a minor one and 
does not detraet at all from the 
general value of the book as a 
whole. 

That advertising art can also be 
good art is no longer open to 
question. Many forces have been 
working to show that the illustra- 
tion is often the most important 
factor in the campaign and that 
most certainly it is never one of 
the minor accessories. Competition 
alone has done a great deal to raise 
art standards. 

Good advertising art employed 
by one manufacturer inevitably 
tends to raise the art standards of 
other manufacturers’ advertising. 

Art is no longer an_ esoteric 
subject. The Art Directors’ Club 
of New York, with its annual ex- 
hibitions of advertising art, has 
done much to bring advertising 
art out of its film of mystery and 
present it as what it is—the illus- 
trative adjunct to a selling cam- 
paign. There have been other 
factors at work, too numerous to 
mention. 

The advertiser has long needed 
some practical handbook which 
would give him in brief compass 
more than a layman’s knowledge 
of advertising art problems. In 
Mr. Larned’s book he has such a 
handbook. 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Richmond “Times-Dispatch” 


Howard R. Weaver has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Richmond, 
Va., Times-Dispatch. He joined the sta 
<. the Times-Dispatch in September, 
1924, 





: Biggest Issue in 


ye 
1stifie 
\pai 
“|Our History 
has 
40r in 
ct that 


-~in advertising 


-in circulation 
THE 


BUTTERICK 
QUARTERLIES 


rank as the largest and most 
widely circulated all- 
fashion magazines 


“1 More than a Million 
ca with the Summer 1925 issue | 
(out April 5") 


BUTTERICK 
Publisher 
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Yes, the Lion and the Lamb laid dow 
together, but—it was the lamb that go 
up licking his chops. 


Time was when the city market was thé 
roaring lion. But times have changed 
Astute sales managers are watching th® 
lamb. Its gambol is no gamble. 


The major part of sales volume is nov 
being secured in small towns where 54% 
to 75 per cent of the customers 4 
farmers. Farm buying power is bette 
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an at any time in the last five years. 


he farm market is the one American 
arket showing an upward curve. 
ere is real opportunity for sales de- 
elopment. 


business strategy dictates a change of 
ethod. Let your advertising follow 
e buying trend. Start your farm paper 
hedules now without regard to other 
hases of your campaign. 


Vin your farm market quickly ‘with 


mmediate farm paper copy. 


Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market 


i9s20)— ss «1921 i92e) =619e35 1924 


Farm Buying Power by Crop Years 
Figures by Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 
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—That’s the Appropriation set aside 
by The Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company to enlarge their 

stem in order to keep pace with 
Rosier the fastest growing 
city in the South. 


The Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company never races off atatangent. Their 
estimate of a city’s future growth is based 
on facts and figures compiled by a highly 
trained corps of engineers. 


This company figures on spending $1,000,000 per 
year in developing their properties and facilities in 
the average city of 200,000 population. Yet in 
Birmingham, they have appropriated $8,000,000 to be 
spent in the next five years for this purpose. Which 
is concrete evidence that Birmingham is growing 
faster than the average city of 200,000 people,— 
which means that the Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company are expecting big things of 
Birmingham and want to be ready for the increased 
business as it develops. 


Net Paid Circulation More Than 


Daily Sunday 


81,000 92,000 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutn’s Greatest NewsPaPerR 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH 00. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 


a 
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roverbs and Epigrams as Headline 
Material 


Shrewdly Turned Phrases That Can Be Made to Introduce the 
Advertising Message 


By A. L. Townsend 


AMILIAR proverbs, old say- 
ings, striking phrases quoted 
rom the immortals, fragments 
borrowed from the writings of the 

, and a snatch or two of 
mythological romance—all consti- 
te rich pay streaks of inspira- 


buch headlines possess the dual 


e fact that much subtle knowl- 


dge is almost invariably stored 
way in the few words of these 
broverbs, is what popularizes their 


ising’s preliminary skyrocket. 
It is by no means necessary to 
uote these venerable sayings ver- 
batim. In fact, twisting them 
bout, giving them ingenious turns 
nd applications, and substituting 
ew words, appears to add to their 
ppeal. 
ina hen Packard created the head- 
“A Man Is Known by the 
ar t He Keeps,” enough remained 
the original proverb to re- 
waken memories of the original 
nd to convey its significance. 
The advertiser of a popular 
utomobile who said, in a head- 
e: “The longest way ’round is 
ne shortest way home—in a 
hrifty Six,” was hot on the trail 
{ this somewhat innovational 
heme of headline composition. 
Cleverness usually lurks in the 
ackgrounds of such _ phrases. 
hey are, indeed, as has been in- 
little, shrewd sermons, 
lled with meaning. 
“Better Late Than Never’— 
oes not apply to a kitchen range” 


headlined a manufacturer of gas 
and oil stoves. The text pro- 
ceeded to explain that the com- 
muter must travel on a schedule 
of seconds. His breakfast must be 
ready on the dot. 

An important point is that quite 
often a twisted proverb will auto- 
matically provide for unusual ac- 
companying text. 

For example, there is an ancient 
saying which has to de with 
“Drying the Ocean with a Mop.” 
From this theme a Chrysler Six 
advertisement draws an extraor- 
dinary selling parallel. The head- 
line was provocative: “Dame Part- 
ington and Her Mop Again.” It 


_was followed by this copy lead: 
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“You remember the energetic 
Dame Partington who endeavored 
to sop up the ocean with her 
mop? Well, there are still a few 
Dame Partingtons trying vainly 
to stem the tide of Chrysler suc- 
cess.” And after this comes con- 
ventional arguments for the car. 

More recently, a headline for 
redwood was taken from a saying 
by Calvin Coolidge: “A Tree 
Saved is a Tree Grown.” There 
was so much of the epigrammatic 
in this that it simply demanded to 
be used. And it fitted admirably 
into. the redwood story. An en- 
tire essay could say no more than 
this terse and wholly true phrase. 

Samuel Pepys, whose writings 
and sayings are as much alive 
today as in 1663, has come to the 
rescue of many advertisers, when 
shrewd observations on life in 
general have been needed. 

Take this, as an example, as used 
for headline purposes by Halsey, 
Stuart & Company, in a periodical 
advertisement: “How painful it 
is sometimes to Keep Money as 
well as to Get it.” 

The copy read: 

In Pepys’ day—a man’s wealth was 
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what he actually possessesed in coin, 
jewels, land, herds and the like. Con- 
venient, negotiable, representative forms 
of wealth, such as bonds, had not yet 
come into general use. The problem of 
safeguarding it was a difficult one. To- 
day, wealth is more easily kept in a 
physical sense, but, actually, more 
judgment is required to keep it safely 
and productively invested. 


The page was illustrated with 
a painstaking pen drawing which 
accompanied the italicised phrase: 
“In the year 1663, Samuel Pepys, 
the inimitable diarist, digging up 
the gold he had buried in his gar- 
den for safekeeping, found the 
bags trotted and some of the coins 
missing, and so he wrote that it: 
‘gives me some kind of content to 
remember how painful it is some- 
times to keep money, as well as 
to get it. Today, but few men 
go so far as to physically bury 
their funds—many though, bury 
them no less truly in unsound se- 
curities or unproductive business 
ventures.” 

There is epigrammatic quality 
in the National Mazda headline 
which reads: “The Well Lighted 
Corner Has the Well Worn 
Chair.” The illustration of the 
wife, turning on the light and get- 
ting slippers and smoking jacket 
for the homeward-bound husband, 
supplies the requisite sentimental 
tie-up. 

The following headline is a 
paraphrase of more than one 
winged epigram: “Elgin takes the 
time from the stars and puts it on 
your wrist.” ; 

Indeed, these epigrammatic 
headlines are strangely interest- 
ing and imaginative. Such as, for 
instance: “Perfume is your Per- 
sonality’s Gown,” and, in speak- 
ing of a certain vanity case: “Wo- 
mankind’s handmaid.” 

“An Ounce of Prevention is 
Better than a Pound of Cure” has 
been used for many years by many 
advertisers, and always effectively, 
because it suggests a truism told 
in the fewest possible words. 

Proverbs are “tested truths” 
which are widely accepted. They 
make statements which are tradi- 
tional and undying. F 

An Exide battery advertisement 
blazons the phrase: “Out of sight 
—out of mind,” and then calmly 
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adds a_ necessary afterthoug 
namely, “and Out of Pocketbool 


the use of proverbs and old sa 


Some characteristically epigram 
matic headlines are quoted below 


“You are your own show window.” 

“Well pressed is well dressed.” 

“Like slipping your feet into a bg 
of sunshine.” 

“Building today for 
quirements.” 

“A baby is a man on a small scale 

“A bottle of milk is a bottle 
health.” 

“You get so much and pay so little 

“Adding Power to Power.” 


tomorrow’s 


showed the machine making it 
way to the fields, down a very na 
row lane. It had just reached 
sudden turn and was rounding j 
without difficulty, which a larg 
tractor could not have done. Th 
headline was: “It’s a Long Lan 
That Has No Turning.” 

It seems true that almost every 
one has heard most of the better 
known proverbs. 


an added idea or word, is neve 
looked upon as a sacrilege: rathe 
it is regarded as an indication o 
cleverness in verbal acrobatics. 


Joins “Farm & Dairy 


Magazine” 

E. C. Hatch, for the last year adve 
tising manager of the Farmer's Guide 
Gardenvale, Que., has been appoint 
advertising manager of Farm & Dai 
Magazine, Peterboro, Ont. 


Becomes the Business Researc 
Corporation 


The Bureau of Commercial Economie 
Incorporated, Chicago, has changed if 
name to the Business Research Corpo 
tion. 


Shumway Agency Adds 
Brush Account 
The Hygenia Brush Company, Wo 


cester, Mags., has placed its advertisin 
account with the Franklin P. Shumwa 
Company, Boston advertising agency. 
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The Star Covers The National 
Capital Completely 


The Star with its circulation of 101,868 
Evening and 107,268 Sunday, gives 
advertisers almost one hundred per 
cent coverage actually; and actually one 
hundred per cent of efficiency—in a 
community where there are the resources 
to indulge personal taste and inclination 
in both commodities and luxuries, 


You need only ONE medium—for 
THE STAR will place your message 
squarely before the Washington public. 


Che Evening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 K i2nd Street Tower Building 
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The year of 1925 will be the greatesf™m 


year in the history of Erie’s developmentf \i:° 
interes 


Plans at present include a new Union ».," 
Depot—new Office Buildings— miles off i: 
new streets and cement roads—a ne 
State Park and the greatest residentia 


building program in our history. 


This means millions of dollars to bh 
expended, an increase of thousands in 
population and the greatest influx of 
tourists in our history. 


Experience has shown that the entird 
Erie field can be covered effectively by 
using the Erie Daily Times and _ these 
new developments will increase your re- 
turns from Times advertising. 


Erie Daily Times 
A. B. C. Member Evenings except Sunday 
Established 1888 


Representatives : 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisce 
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Salesmen Who Carry 
Side Lines 


A. A. Vantine & Co., Inc. 
New Yorx City 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly forward to us, at your 
sarliest convenience, any information you 
may have on file relative to the trouble 
experienced by some of your subscribers 
with salesmen carrying side lines? 

We refer to salesmen employed with 
an organization which does not permit 
the sale of any side lines in conjunction 
with its own merchandise and would be 
interested in knowing whether this prac- 
tice is prevalent to any great extent. If 
so, what means are pursued in over- 
coming this obstacle and what success 
have these other organizations had in so 
doing? 

A. A. Vantine & Co., Inc., 
D. ScHWartz, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


HE problem of _ salesmen 

carrying side lines is one which 
does not seem to be so acute to- 
day as it was a few years ago. 

One reason for this may be the 
broader attitude which the aver- 
age sales manager is taking on the 
subject. 

When the sales manager makes 
it a capital offense for any of his 
men to carry side lines, the de- 
sire to do so becomes a sort of 
bootlegging mania. We have 
talked to many salesmen in the 
past who tried side lines secretly, 
after having been told that they 
must not do so. They were im- 
pelled to try a side line because 
they had a private notion that 
there would be a great deal of 
money in carrying such a line. 
Later on, after trying it for a few 
months, they found that as a 
general thing there is less to be 
made in carrying a side line than 
in sticking to the line they are 
hired to sell and make their jobs 
bigger as they increased their 
showings. 

The same attitude taken by 
sales managers has been found 
most useful in curbing the side- 
line evil. We know one sales 
manager who rose from the ranks 
of salesmen and who had had his 
fling at a side line. He makes a 
practice of ridiculing the man who 
carries side lines. When one of 
his men carries a side line and he 
knows about it, he points out the 
folly of it, showing the man that 
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the same amount of effort and 
thought put into his real job 
would, in the end, show better re- 
turns. He also points out that no 
salesman these days gets business 
so easily that he can afford to give 
anything less than 100 per cent 
attention to his job. He has a 
number of horrible examples in 
mind, which he can quote to the 
salesman with the side line, prov- 
ing that many a man has let the 
chance for a few dollars a month 
on the side jeopardize his success 
with the main line. 

The growing tendency of sales 
managers to work out a bonus or 
commission arrangement for their 
men automatically tends to curb 
the side-line habit, because the 
salesman is constantly. realizing 
that extra effort means extra vol- 
ume and larger earnings. 

We know sales managers who 
make the statement that nine times 
out of ten when salesmen get the 
side-line habit the sales manager 
is more than half to blame in that 
he has not studied the interests of 
his men sufficiently to make their 


jobs as good as they can be made. 


Of course, there are houses 
which make a rule of discharging 
a salesman if he is caught carry- 
ing a side line. This means that 
many a time an otherwise good 
man is lost to the force unless the 
house deliberately wants to break 
the rule in the case of a pet man. 
And that makes a tarce of disci- 
pline. 

All in all, the best thought on 
the subject is that this is a human 
relations problem which can best 
be solved by the sales manager 
who understands his men and 
their needs and can show them 
wherein their best interests lie. 

Again it gets back to this: The 
temptation to carry a side line re- 
sults from a desire to earn more 
money. If the employer will ap- 
préciate this perfectly laudable 
desire on_the part of his salesmen 
and see to it that this desire is 
gratified by an opportunity to earn 
more from month to month, he 
usually solves in a positive way 
what may lead to real difficulty 
when the solution is undertaken 
along negative lines—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 
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New York Export Managers 
to Hold Annual Meeting 


Saunders Norvell, chairman of the 
board of McKesson & Robbins, and 
E. B. Filsinger, export manager of Law- 
rence & Company, will be the principal 
speakers at the dinner at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, following the 
“annual get-together” meeting of the 
Export Managers Club of New York, 
Inc., on March 24. Mr. Norvell will 
speak on “Export Trade and Domestic 
Problems,” and Mr. Filsinger on the 
“Export Manager’s Place in Modern 
Business.” 

At the morning session at which 
W.R. Cummings, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company, will preside, there will 
be the following speakers: Address of 
welcome, A. Schoonmaker, president of 
the Export Managers Club and export 
manager of the Bourne-Fuller Company; 
“Market Analysis as an Export Sales 
Force,” Louis A. C. de la Garde, Gen- 
eral Motors .Export Company; “Building 
Sales Through Known Facts,” Loren 
Emery, assistant general merchandising 
manager, International General Electric 
Company, Inc., and ‘‘The Export Sales 
Representative,” W. L. Bomer, export 
manager, Bristol-Myers Company. 

ren Gallup, export manager of 
the Simonds Saw & Steel Company, will 
reside at the afternoon session at which 
. A. Zellers, foreign sales manager of 
the Remington Typewriter Company, will 
speak on “Co-operation with Foreign 
Distributor or Dealer,” and A. B. Dod, 
export manager and export credit man- 
ager of Merck & Company, will speak 
on “Handling Export Credits to Create 
Sales.” A round table discussion will 
conclude the meeting. 


Specialty Manufacturers Elect 
H. D. Crippen Treasurer 


H. D. Crippen, a director of the 
American Grocery Specialty Manufac- 
turing Association, has been elected trea- 
surer. He is also treasurer and general 
manager of The Bon Ami Company, and 
Bon Ami Limited of Canada; vice-presi- 
dent of the Canister Company of New 
Jersey; president of the Republic Can 
& Metal Company; vice-president of the 
Dibbell Mineral Company; president of 
the Whitehall Company, and treasurer 
and general manager of the Orford 
Soap Company. 


Higham to Be Sphinx Club 


Speaker 
Sir Charles Higham, head of the Lon- 
don advertising agency bearing his name, 
will be the guest of the Sphinx Club at 
its next dinner meeting which will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria on March 19. 


H. V. Strawn to Leave 
Interwoven 


Harold V. Strawn has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Interwoven 
Stocking Company, New York. His 
resignation takes effect April 1. 
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Newspaper Campaign for 
Knox Knit Hosiery 


The Knoxville Knitting Mills, Knox. 
ville, Tenn., plans a newspaper cam. 
aign on its product, Knox Knit 
osiery. This campaign will be 4j. 
rected by the Thos. E. Basham Com. 
pany, Inc., Louisville, Ky., adv: rtising 
agency. 

The Kentucky Tobacco Products 
Company, Louisville, Ky., has started a 
campaign in Pacific Coast news spapers 
having rotogravure sections to adver. 
tise its Black Leaf 40, a spray for rose 
bushes and fruit trees. his campaign 
also is directed by the Basham agency, 


Hat Account with Biow 
Company 


Kaufman, hats, New York, has placed 
its advertising account with The Biow 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, also 
of New York. A_ spring newspaper 
campaign will be conducted in the cities 
in which Kaufman has stores. 

The London Shoe Company, Inc., New 
York, has also placed its advertising ac. 
count with the Biow agency. News. 
papers will be used. 


Tudor Press Appoints 
F. S. Penfield 


Frank S. Penfield has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Tudor Press, 
Boston. Until recently he was advertis- 
ing manager of the North & Judd Man. 
ufacturing Company, New Britain, 
Conn., Anchor hardware, where he is 
succeeded by Michael O’Hayer. Mr, 
O’Hayer had been general superin- 
tendent. 


W. A. Grove with Edison 
Electric Appliance 


W. A. Grove has been appointed 
manager of advertising and sales pro- 
motion of the Edison Electric Ap 
pliance Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of Hotpoint appliances. For the 
last three years he has represented The 
Saturday ' Evening Post in St. Louis 
territory. 


D. C. Ronalds with 
Charles Francis Press 


Dewitt C. Ronalds has joined the 
Charles Francis Press, New York, a 
manager of its planned direct advertis- 
ing division. For the last year he was 
with The Caxton Company, Cleveland, 
and was formerly vice-president of The 
Ronalds Company Limited, Montreal, 
printers. 


Sales of Hupp Motor Car 


Company 
The Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 
Detroit, reports sales amounting to $32, 
320, 706 for 1924, compared with $38,- 
01 13,014 in 1923. Net profit was 
$1,095,160 for 1924. This compares with 
$2,635,788 for the previous year. 
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©) When you want the 
finest things in life you 
usually have to pay a 
premium to get them. 


Bundscho typography 
is one outstanding 
exception to that rule. 


J. Ms BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON : 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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The letters repro- 
duced _ herewith 
show what some of 
the leading bankers 
of Nw Orleans 


think of The 
ITEM-TRIBUNE. 


Duplicates of others 
will be gladly sent 
upon request. 

Financial offerings 
displayed in The 
ITEM-TRIBUNE 
will reach the men 
who direct the 
financial destiny of 
New Orleans. 


100,000 


JAMES M. THOMSON 
PUBLISHER 


New York 
Los Angeles 


Chicago St. 
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In the Course 


of the Day 


From early morning till late at night 
there’s a steady demand for Rhode 
Island’s representative newspapers 


The Providence Journal 
nd 


The Evening Bulletin 


These newspapers have built through rigid 
supervision of advertising columns as well as 
the high character of editorial and news pages, 
a reader confidence and influence that make 
them valuable mediums for manufacturers 
who seek good company and a friendly wel- Pt 


come in this prosperous Rhode Island market. sits 
el 
The 


Circulation Flat Rate _ 
101,000 23 cents ms 
Net Paid a line ne 
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Providence Journal Company he 
. March 
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Another Farm Market Fallacy Is 
Exploded 


This Time, Certain Furniture Manufacturers Are Led to Revise Some 
Preconceived Notions 


GEVERSS. years ago, a group of 
Eastern advertising men took 
advantage of a chance to spend 
some time in one of the Corn 
Belt States. They were curious to 
learn what farmers in this State 
bought. One of them, a clothing 
man, was asked why his house 
made no advertising effort to get 
the farmer’s business. He re- 
plied that farmers would not buy 
clothing as expensive as_ that 
which he advertised. At that 
time—several years ago—the price 
of his firm’s men’s suits was $17. 

One day, he walked into a cloth- 
ing store in a country town and 
asked the dealer: “Why don’t you 
handle our clothing?” 

“Because it is too cheap,” the 
retailer shot back at him. “The 
farmers won’t buy your line.” 

“Oh, it’s too cheap is it? Well 
then, let’s see some of this high- 
priced stuff of yours.” 

With that he turned to the re- 
tailer’s clothing section where he 
found the suits marked, $25, $35 
and $40. Still unconvinced, and 
believing that there must be some- 
thing wrong, he dug a little 
deeper. “Let’s see whether these 
suits have been marked up right? 
Where are your wholesale bills?” 
The dealer showed them to him. 
Checking them, he found the mark- 
up correct and knew that his house 
had been losing sales through a 
mistaken notion as to what the 
iarm field would buy. 

E. T. Meredith, of the Meredith 
Publications, vouches for the ac- 
curacy of this incident which he 
related at an all-day conference 
of the furniture trade and farm- 
paper publishers at Chicago, 
March 12. The conference was 
called to form a program in 
the interest of better furnished 
homes on farms. Twelve furni- 
ture associations, the Agricultural 
Publishers Association, and the 
Advertising Council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, 


participated in the day’s sessions. 

The opportunity of the furniture 
manufacturer in the farm field 
is precisely what he makes it, Mr. 
Meredith said in his luncheon ad- 
dress on March 12. “If you don’t 
see a farm field at all,” he told 


_the furniture manufacturers, “if 


you can’t exercise your imagina- 
tion to include the farmer as a 
buyer of your goods, there is no 
opportunity for you there. One 
great difficulty in presenting the 
farm field to business men gener- 
ally is the seeming inability of the 
average city business man _ to 
visualize the farm field and to 
have any correct understanding of 
the farmer himself. For some 


reason or other, as soon as a man 
gets his feet on the pavement he 
feels he is a different sort of in- 


dividual, and that while the far- 
mers may exist they certainly can 
have no need of his particular line 
of material. 

“T was asked recently to address 
the. sales managers, advertising 
managers and production man- 
agers of a very large corporation 
having several subsidiaries. The 
subject assigned me was: ‘What 
Language Should One Use in Ap- 
pealing to the Farmer?’ On being 
asked how many of the sixty men 
present had been born on a farm, 
forty-five raised their hands. On 
being asked the question, how 
many had a father, mother, 
brother or sister on the farm, all 
but five put up their hands. My 
advice to them was to use the 
same language in advertising to 
the farmer that they used when 
they wrote home. The farmer is 
just as anxious to be well dressed, 
is just as anxious for the welfare 
and culture of his children, is just 
as anxious for their comfort, as 
is the man in town. Why this is 
not understood by the man in town 
is a puzzle to me. 

“You must remember that the 
farmer is receiving new wealth 
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taken from the soil each year and 
that he has it first. If you get 
it from him you are fortunate, be- 
cause if you do not get it from 
him you must get it second- 
handed from someone else. Farm- 
ers are influenced to purchase 
by the same methods which estab- 
lish and maintain large city 
stores. You send out men who 
are not only salesmen but who 
represent your ideals, your pro- 
gressiveness and your policies. 
They will do a better job when 
they are taught to transplant into 
the town and small-city store all 
of the efficiency ideas which have 
made your business successful. 

“The farmer takes as much 
pride in his home as anyone. As 
a market, he is just as susceptible 
of development as is the city man. 
That the farmer is influenced by 
advertising can be proved by many 
hundreds of examples. In our ex- 
perience, we happen to know that 
an individual going into the furni- 
ture business at Washington, Iowa, 
appealed particularly to farmers 
by running farm market quota- 
tions in his advertising. Although 
his competitor had been in busi- 
ness thirty years, this new mer- 
chant, after four years, had 75 
per cent of the country business, 
50 per cent of the city business 
and two-thirds of the business that 
came from adjacent towns. He 
made his advertising appeal to the 
farmers. There is an average of 
over seven rooms in farm homes 
and they are furnished just as 
completely as city homes. The 
farmer is a customer for practi- 
cally everything that the city family 
buys.” 

Marco Morrow.: president of 
the Agricultural Publishers As- 
sociation, and assistant publisher 
of the Capper Publications, told 
the furniture men that: “Agri- 
culture is a life and not a busi- 
ness, and life in rural America 
still centres in the home.” Mr. 
Morrow urged manufacturers to 
rid themselves of the notion that 
the farm market will be interested 
in cheap, garish furniture. 

For the manufacturers, J. C. 
McCarthy, Commissioner of the 
Rockford Furniture Manufactur- 
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ers Association, admitted that the 
furniture trade has followed the 
lines of least resistance in the 
past. “Perhaps we ought to 
pioneer more,” he admitted. “Per- 
haps we need to spend more time 
to get farm-town dealers to see 
the value of handling better furni- 
ture than they are now stocking. 
We have never made a farm-mar- 
ket survey. We have assumed that 
we knew conditions without facts 
and figures as a basis for our 
knowledge.” 

To give some idea of the 
potential market on farms, Thomas 
Wheeler, secretary of the National 
Agriculture Editors Association, 
told of a questionnaire sent to 
readers of farm papers in a cer- 
tain State. The returns from this 
survey have not all come in, Mr. 
Wheeler said, but of those at hand, 
88 per cent of the individuals re- 
plying indicated that they would 
buy furniture for their farm 
homes in 1925. Each person re- 
plying checked an average of four 
articles of furniture in which he 
was interested. This showed 23.81 
per cent interested in living-room 
chairs, 19 per cent in davenports, 
23.81 per cent in library tables and 
9.52 per cent in other items of 
living-room furniture. 

“On the question of dining-room 
furniture,” said Mr. Wheeler, 
“16.67 per cent answered that they 
wanted tables, 16.67 per cent 
chairs, 9.52 per cent serving 
tables, 14.29 per cent china cabi- 
nets and 4.76 per cent buffets. 
On furniture for the bedroom 
28.57 per cent were interested in 
buying beds, 21.52 per cent dres- 
sers, 9.52 per cent chiffonieres, 50 
per cent mattresses, 4.76 per cent 
vanity dressers and 2.38 per cent 
cedar chests. Then on the item 
of kitchen furniture, 33 per cent 
checked kitchen cabinets as an 
article they would probably buy 
this year, 19.05 per cent wanted 
refrigerators, 26.19 per cent oil 
stoves and 7.14 per cent other 
items.” 

These are interesting figures. 
They indicate a dormant as well 
as an active demand not only tor 
furniture but many other items 
of merchandise as well. 
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DRY GOODS ECONOMIST (National, Weekly) 
MERCHANT - ECONOMIST (Zoned, Fortnightly) 


10,000 key centers, stores doing three-fourths of the total 


ms 45,000 subscribers in 35,000 foremost stores in more than 
business done in dry goods and department store lines 
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The Music Merchant is th 


READ THIS RESOLUTION! 
RESOLUTION adopted by the Music 


Merchants’ Association of Ohio at a 
special meeting in the Fort Hayes Hotel, 
Columbus, on Monday, January 12, 1925: 


“Resolved, By the Music Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of Ohio, at a special.meeting held in 
Columbus, Ohio, on January 12, 1925, that 
this organization commend those radio manv- 
facturers that have recognized retail music 
stores as the proper channel through which 
to sell their products; and 


“Be it further resolved, That this associa- 
tion hereby go on record as favoring a sound 
merchandising policy that will permit retail 
music merchants to handle radio, and that 
the discount now allowed by numerous radio 
manufacturers does not allow a legitimate 
profit, considering the service the dealer must 
give the customer in order to retain his good 
will, as in other departments.” 


THE MUSIC TRADES as the exponent 
for years of the complete music store repre- 
senting “everything in music’’—pianos, re- 
producing pianos, player pianos, band instru- 


Tue Music Trapes Compa 
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ments, musical merchandise, sheet music, and 
more recently Radio—occupies today as it 
has since its establishment in 1890 the first 
position among the trade journals in this field. 

Ask the leading manufacturers in the 
Music Industry who use it! 


THE MUSIC TRADES (published week- 
ly) is the leader in its field because: 

It has the largest paid circulation among 
the best class of musical instrument dealers. 
It also covers the comparatively few exclu- 
sive phonograph shops which are rapidly 
passing out of existence due to changing trade 
conditions. 


It is absolutely independent, not allowing 
any one branch or individual 
in this industry to dominate 
its columns or its policy. 











Everything in Music 





Its subscribers—g7% of the 
good music merchants in the 
United States—know the mer- 
chandise advertised in its col- 
umns can be absolutely relied 
upon. For that reason we can 
only accept the advertising of 


merchandise of quality. a 
35 Years of Service 


01 Fiera Ave., New York 
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InCanada its new spaperys Sor. 


N Springtime, this country ex- 

periences renewed activity in 
buying and selling—in city, town 
and country. Don’t let another 
year go by without cultivating this 
rich and growing market. Start 
now, this spring, to advertise to a// 
the Canadian people through the 
columns of 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
OF CANADA 


Write these papers—ask your agency 


The Maritime Market Ontario Market 


Population Newpaper Newspaper 
Kcuvuren 75,000 Herald & Mail 70,000 
coccceee 75,000 Chronicle & Echo 
Examiner 
Record 


29,000 
Quebec Market “a ;000 Whig 
Population Newspaper er 
117,500 Le Soleil Prairie Market 
'renc 

Population Newspaper 
Chronicle 280,000 Free Press 

Gazette ¥ Tribune 

+++. 23,515 La Tribune Edmonton ,000 Journal 

(French) ¥ Herald 
, Regina Leader & 


Pacific Market 


Population Newspaper 000 Times & 
60,000 Colonist Herald 


Hational or Sectiona/ Overade 





Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LTD., General Advertising Agency, Toronto 








Trickery, Fraud, Hoax and Bunk 
The Press Agent’s Tools 


A Report Concerning an Investigation Covering Free-Publicity Activities 
at Washington—The Press Agent’s Happy Hunting Grounds 


By James True 


OR ways that are devious, the dents for newspapers and other 

heathen Chinee has nothing publications are sending out 
on the average Washington press Washington stuff every day. Then, 
agent—absolutely nothing. The the Government issues a great 
gentle art of engrafting manufac- many news releases. This is all 
tured news and stories on the important stuff. The press agents’ 
newspapers and periodicals of the stories go along with the more or 
country is supported by trickery, less official news material from 
fraud, misrepresentation and all Washington and take full advan- 
of the evils that the advertising tage of this respectable company.” 
industry has been diligently rid- This man did not mention sev- 
ding itself of for morethantwenty eral other conditions that are taken 
years. full and questionable advantage of 

When these facts are consid- by many Washington press agents. 
ered, it is astonishing that the He did not explain the value of 
growth of free publicity to its simulating Government news re- 
present volume should have paral- leases and how this is done in the 
leled so largely the effective cam- make-up of a great amount of 
paign for “Truth in Advertising.” free-publicity material issued by 
Also, it is incredible that a num- a number of press agents and 
ber of advertisers whose cam-_ their bureaus. Neither did he say 
paigns are above every suspicion anything about the fact that close 
of misrepresentation should sup- proximity to the principal Gov- 
port anything which is so thor- ernment organizations presents 
oughly permeated with dishonesty. many opportunities to distort of- 
The only satisfactory explanation ficial reports and occasionally to 
of this seeming paradox is that “load” a free-publicity story on 
comparatively few of the patrons some branch of the Government 
of the press agent are conversant and thus give the story a fictitious 
with the highly questionable news value. 
methods used to get most free quevins eeenreen~nss tn 
publicity into print. PROBLEM 

An inquiry into the subject, and 
interviews with a number of the Neither the Washington date 
most successful press agents in line nor the simulation of genu- 
Washington, strongly indicate that ine news releases actually deceives 
the so-called commercial free- anybody for more than a few 
publicity story which is not minutes; but both tend to assure 
promoted by deceptive or fraudu- a reading of the stuff by the edi- 
lent practices is the rare excep- tors. 
tion. The National Capital is un- The big problem of the press 
doubtedly the best field for such agent is to get his stories read, 
an investigation, since it furnishes or at least sampled, before they 
such a profitable location for the are recognized for what they 
professional press agent. The really are. If he can, by schem- 
reason for the city’s great popu- ing and trickery, gain the ap- 
larity in this respect was explained proval or influence of a Govern- 
by one of the men interviewed. ment organization for a publicity 

“It’s the Washington date line,” story, he is assured of interest on 
he said, “that does the trick—it the part of editors and that 
gets attention. Remember that means wide publicity. 
hundreds of special correspon- How this is accomplished was 
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illustrated by a recent incident. 
An official of a commercial or- 
ganization delivered a speech be- 
fore a convention of executives 
in a small Eastern town. About 
three days later he arrived in 
Washington, called on a_ well- 
known press agent, laid his speech 
on the desk, and asked how it 
could be published in the news- 
papers. 

The agent explained that in its 
present form, and because of the 
town of its delivery and the 
elapsed time, the speech was as 
dead as a stuffed dog—and about 
as interesting. Several hours 
later, however, he had concocted 
a scheme which revived it amaz- 
ingly. He wrote an introduction 
to the speech which converted it 
into an official report to a Gov- 
ernment commission which has 
jurisdiction over the natural re- 
sources of the industry involved, 
and phoned his client to come to 
the office and sign the “document.” 

The day before the “report” 
was delivered to the commission, 
the press agent arranged to have 
an interested trade association 
place copies in the hands of all 
Washington correspondents. Of 
course, the agent did not appear in 
the matter of releasing the story; 
his service was completed when 
he had written the introduction, 
arranged for delivery of the re- 
port and collected his fee. But 
his clever work got the substance 
of the speech into most of the 
important newspapers of the 
country. 

The man who related the facts 
of this incident told me the name 
of the agent, and showed me clip- 
pings of the story from three 
widely-circulated New York City 
newspapers, which devoted from 
one-half to a column-and-a-half 
to the free publicity. He also 
called my attention to the fact 
that the language of the story 
was entirely dissimilar to that of 
the usual official report, and as- 
sured me that almost any speech 
of the kind could be made into 
effective free publicity by any 
good Washington press agent, if 
the client was willing to pay the 
price. 

It goes without saying that none 


of the publicity and information 
employees of the Government had 
anything to do with this decep- 
tion. Those in charge of the in- 
formation service of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Acgricuwl- 
tural Department, Forest Service, 
Department of Justice, Shipping 
Board, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Prohibition Unit, Post Office 
Department, and other Govern- 
ment organization are, as a rule, 
experienced writers. They do 
everything they can to guard 
themselves and their departments 
against the tricks and deceptions 
of the press agents. They prepare 
innumerable press releases re- 
garding the activities of their de- 
partments, and the assistance they 
give to correspondents and spe- 
cial writers is invaluable. So far 
as I could determine, not a single 
member of the Government's in- 
formation staff ever has been 
charged with having any part in 
putting over a press-agent’s story. 
Frequently, however, their work, 
after it is issued, is misquoted and 
distorted to furnish the motive 
power to get a_ free-publicity 
yarn into print. 


MISREPRESENTATION 


Not many months ago, the in- 
formation bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued a 
news release which was a review 
of a report on a series of experi- 
ments to determine the best type 
of a certain farming implement. 
The release quoted the conclusion 
of the report, which described in 
a general way the implement 
found best for the purpose. 

A Washington press agent, who 
represented one of a number of 
competing manufacturers who 
make the implement described, 
immediately wrote a story around 
the conclusion of the report, 
played up the fact that his source 
of information was an official re- 
port of the Department of Agri- 
culture, then, after quoting the 
description of the machine re 
ported best, added a phrase which 
gave the impression that the De 
partment had endorsed the ma 
chine he represented. 

This, unmistakably, was direct 
misrepresentation. | Nevertheless, 
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the press agent sent mats and 
electrotypes of his _ illustrated 
story to a long list of papers, and 
itwas published in papers in many 
of the farming communities. The 
Department of Agriculture 
promptly issued a denial of the 
story, and, while some of the 
papers which carried the free pub- 
licity, printed it, both the adver- 
tier and the author of the story 
were convinced that the denial 
had little effect on the good re- 
sults produced by the free pub- 
licity, so the agent assured me. 

However, there is great danger 
to any commercial proposition in 
this sort of publicity. Doubtless, 
neither the advertiser nor his 
press agent realized that there are 
about 5,000 county agents, field 
representatives, inspectors and co- 
operative extension workers em- 
ployed by the Department, who 
are in constant touch with prac- 
tically all of the farmers of the 
country. It is probable that these 
people were advised of the facts 
concerning the publicity hoax, and 
when their pride in their vast or- 
ganization and their loyalty and 
sincerity are considered, the even- 
tual result from a business stand- 
point is not pleasant to contem- 
plate. Furthermore, since both 
the story and its denial were pub- 
lic property, it is highly probable 
that competitive salesmen laid 
the facts of the deception before 
the trade and made the most of 
the disclosure. 

Similar incidents are by no 
means unusual. It is practically 
impossible to get a free-publicity 
story of the kind into print with- 
out some form of trickery or de- 
ception, and, when the deception 
is discovered, it may react in a 
way that will overcome the good 
effect of an expensive legitimate 
advertisement. 

Another man, who has _ been 
considered one of the star press 
agents of Washington for several 
years, assured me that the abso- 
lutely straight free-publicity story 
was the infrequent exception to 
the general rule. He -explained 
that the agent’s success depends 
entirely on his ability to make 
much of little and to inject into 
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his stories those qualities and inci- 
dents which add interest and the 
appearance of genuineness. 

“But don’t think for a single 
minute,” he cautioned, “that press 
agents evcr deceive the editors. 
In only one instance, during the 
last five years, have I been able to 
really fool an editor. That story 
was based on an address of a 
client, who appeared before a 
convention. I wrote the client’s 
speech and arranged for his ap- 
pearance, and, to that extent, the 
whole proposition was staged. 
The news release was_ issued 
through the convention’s publicity 
committee. I was not known to 
the papers in the matter. Yet, 
with the exception I mentioned, 
I am sure that every editor who 
received the story recognized it as 
free-publicity material. 

“The editors usually bring up 
the subject of the press agent for 
condemnation at their conven- 
tions. That’s just a matter of form. 
They may hate to run publicity 
stories; but they have to have 
good stories, and when a good 
publicity yarn comes along they 
publish it—at least, a large per- 
centage of them do. 


GOOD PUBLICITY USUALLY INVENTED 


of the good 
stuff today is 
manufactured news, or invented 
personality stuff. If a client is 
fairly well known as an authority 
on any subject, it is an easy mat- 
ter to get him to attack or dis- 
agree with somebody, a public 
official or other prominent person 
or organization, over his subject. 
The other. day, you doubtless read 
a widely-published account of an 
attack on the park commission of 
New York by a well-advertised 
tree expert, in which it’ was 
claimed that many of the trees 
in Central Park had died because 
of neglect. The story was an- 
swered by the commissioners and 
the incident was kept alive for 
several days. It was a press- 
agent’s free-publicity story that 
turned the trick. 

“In the old days, before there 
were SO many press agents, it was 
possible occasionally to fool the 


“Practically all 


free-publicity 
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editors with a staged hoax; but 
that day is past. Today, any hoax 
that might get by would be too 
expensive. There are always too 
many bright reporters hanging 
around to show up the deception. 
The extravagant, expensive hoax 
is highly speculative and uncer- 
tain, and, if it does not go suc- 
cessfully, it means that the press 
agent loses an account. It is 
much easier to manufacture a 
news slant or prompt your client 
into a spectacular attack or de- 
fense of something. It’s too 
risky to stage an expensive hoax 
that may fail or be exploded pre- 
maturely by some unforeseen cir- 
cumstance.” 

This man then related the ex- 
perience of a friend of his, an- 
other press agent, in staging a 
hoax that failed. His account 
was not only interesting, but it 
will serve as a contrasting illus- 
tration to show how the technique 
of the press agent has been re- 
fined and developed. 

The opening of the Pan-Pacific 


Exposition at San Diego, Cali- 


fornia, was officially celebrated 
with the flashing on of all electri- 
cal displays by the turning of a 
switch by President Wilson in 
Washington. This event received 
a vast amount of advance pub- 
licity, and because of the differ- 
ence of time it was necessary for 
the President to turn the switch 
at an early morning hour. The 
advertising manager of a widely- 
advertised alarm clock conceived 
the idea of tying up his proposi- 
tion with the publicity by present- 
ing to the President an alarm 
clock made up in solid silver, elab- 
orately engraved. He brought it 
on to Washington, where he 
looked up the press agent and di- 
vulgéd his plan. 

The agent made all arrange- 
ments for the presentation of the 
clock. Late in the afternoon of 
the day of the opening of the ex- 
position, he rehearsed the adver- 
tising manager, and then started 
him on his way to the White 
House. 

Now the press agent had studied 
his man and had found him want- 
ing. The agent had conceived a 
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magnificent hoax; but he was 
afraid to trust the advertising 
manager with the particulars be- 
cause he thought that the man- 
ager was not enough of an actor 
to carry it through. So, after he 
had coached his man in the pres- 
entation and bade him Godspeed, he 
called up the chief of the secret 
service and anonymously informed 
that official that he had just talked 
with a man, faultlessly dressed in 
an afternoon suit and wearing a 
silk hat, who carried a. suspicious 
black box under his arm and who, 
after making vague threats, had 
declared that he was on his way 
to see the President. : 

When the advertising manager 
reached the White House he was 
seized by the secret service men 
and hurried to the basement. He 
promptly lost his temper, which 
confirmed the suspicions of his 
captors. His black box was 
opened and the clock it contained 
carefully placed in a bucket of 
water, and it was several hours 
before the press agent could con- 
vince the officials that his client 
was really an innocent publicity- 
seeker. 


A SCHEME THAT DIDN’T WORK 


The agent soon appeased the 
wrathful indignation of his client 
by assuring him that he had 
played the leading part in the 
greatest publicity hoax of the 
century, and both eagerly awaited 
the appearance of the morning 
papers. But not a single line of 
news about the event was printed. 
While the press agent had been 
a reporter in several other cities, 
he had never worked on a Wash- 
ington paper, and he did not know 
that a threat or attack against the 
President is never mentioned by 
the local papers or handled by any 
of the news agencies. The mag- 
nificent hoax was a_ complete 
failure, and the ingenious agent 
lost a fat fee and a promising 
account. 

The time is past for that sort 
of thing, however. As another 
press agent remarked: “What's 
the use of taking risks on spec- 
tacular dope when you can put 
over sure-fire stuff that costs you 
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An Adequate Presentation 
of the Word “Exquisite” 


A of color, a refinement of lettering, a glow of re- 
flected light from the glass-like surface of the Dura-Sheen 
sign — this describes the dealer sign used by Norris of Atlanta. 
It suggests the dainty richness of Norris Candies, it attracts 
attention, it blends perfectly with the costly equipment of the 
average Norris distributor. 
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Your Dealer 
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BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
ann NOVELTY COMPANY 


Permanent Advertising Signs 


MT. WINANS NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE, MD. 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Let 
Mr. Williams 


say it— 
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“[LJUPMOBILE’S selling record in 

Detroit has been characterized by a 
concentration upon all favorable factors 
that produce returns, and that includes, 
of course, the right sort of prospect, in- 
tensive personal selling methods, and the 
choice of an advertising medium whose 
ability to produce efficiently and eco- 
nomically has never been questioned— 
The Detroit Free Press.” 
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TheDetroit Free Press 


“Starts The Day In Detroit” 
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nothing but a little hard thinking.” 
He went on to explain that his 
favorite stunt never failed to get 
his clients into print with no risk 
to himself. 

This man makes a specialty of 
first getting his stuff into a good 
trade or technical paper. He 
writes a good story, signs it with 
his client’s name and then sends 
it to a good business paper in 
the client’s field. Then, in his 
newspaper publicity, he quotes the 
original story, mentioning the 
publication, and works in anything 
that the client particularly desires. 

“This method,” he said, “takes 
the curse of free publicity off my 
stuff. Newspaper editors know 
that I wouldn’t dare lie about the 
source of the story, and, by taking 
advantage of the good reputation 
of a lot of trade publications I get 
a high percentage of newspaper 
acceptances. 

“Another almost sure-fire prop- 
osition is to tie up your publicity 
news with some important or in- 
teresting personality. A friend of 
mine accomplished this in an ad- 
mirable way last September. He 
had the account of a celebrated 
winter resort, and was attempting 
to lengthen the season. For years, 
the hotel had enjoyed a big busi- 
ness only after the first of Janu- 
ary, and it was the desire of the 
management to start something 
a month or two earlier. 

“Well, the agent at once thought 
about the weather, bad weather, 
the thing which people went to the 
resort to escape. After a little 
research, he discovered that a 
certain meteorologist of some note 
had predicted a hard, long winter 
for the entire Northern part of 
the country. So he played up the 
scientist’s photograph and fore- 
cast, tied up his resort with the 
rest of the story in a clever way, 
and got the publicity into a large 
list of papers. 

“Legs are another sure-fire 
Proposition—the female form di- 
vine. And in this field there’s just 
as much faking as in the others. 
Press agents for resorts in Cali- 
fornia, Florida and other States, 
obtain free publicity by getting 
bathing beauties into the roto- 
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gravure sections of the papers. 
The favorite stunt is to group a 
number of professional models or 
chorus girls in scant bathing suits 
on the beach or elsewhere, photo- 
graph them and then send the pic- 
tures to the papers with a caption 
indicating that they are society 
girls. 

“Strong human interest is an 
important factor, and it is fre- 
quently manufactured to fit in 
with some special occasion. Not 
long ago, a friend of mine in the 
business received from a client a 
photograph of himself with his 
two sons. The press agent con- 
cocted a strong human-interest 
story about the logical and effec- 
tive way the client was raising his 
two boys by associating with them 
constantly and entering into their 
sports and activities. The story 
went over big; but after it was 
published the agent found that 
the client had been divorced for 
four or five years, and that his 
wife had been given the custody 
of the boys! 


HOW VITAMINS WERE POPULARIZED 


“About two years ago the pa- 
pers were filled for several months 
with stories of the wonders of 
vitamins. Most of them were 
free-publicity stuff originated by 
a Washington press agent, one of 
the best in town. He used a stunt 
that is.nearly always effective in 
getting stories of the kind into 
print, and which is always im- 
pressive if it’s not overdone. 

“It’s simply a matter of looking 
up what the scientific fellows have 
said about your proposition, then 
getting their photographs from 
the news services, and quoting 
them, so as to apply to your 
product without distorting what 
they’ve said too broadly. Usually, 
you can avoid trouble by telling 
what a great man your subject is, 
and that also lends strength to 
the story. 

“The vitamin campaign of ae 
publicity was unusually - success- 
ful, and it was paid for by a large 
manufacturer of a certain food 
product which, at the same time, 
was being widely advertised as 
being heavily charged with vita- 
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mins. The relationship of the 
free publicity to the advertising 
is obvious. The manufacturer 
had a practical monopoly on his 
product, which was referred to in 
many of the stories, although, of 
course, the brand was never men- 
tioned.” 

And so the story of free public- 
ity goes. An investigation that 
required the greater part of a 
week and which covered the press 
agent’s most lucrative field failed 
to reveal more than a half-dozen 
free-publicity stories, out of more 
than a hundred, that had any 
claim to honesty in method and 
intent. Every free-publicity story 
relies, to some extent, on decep- 
tion and misrepresentation for its 
influence. It is placed in the news 
columns of the papers and every 
effort made to make it appear to 
be news, when, in fact, money has 
been paid to someone to invent a 
biased or distorted version of the 
truth for the purpose of giving 
the publicity a false attraction and 
the influence of paid advertising 
unmistakably stamped as such. 


Make It Easy for Prospects 
to Buy 


Comrort Coat-LumsBeEr Co. 
Hackensack, N. J 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was particularly interested in your 
remarks on the question of “Why a 
Subscription Price for House- Organs?”’, 
in the February 12 issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, largely because of your use, by way 
of illustration, of “Kodakery,” the house- 
organ of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Take my own experience. I bought a 
rather expensive Grafléx camera and 
received the interesting little publication 
free for a year. It taught me many 
things I did not know about photog- 
raphy and kept me using the camera 
steadily. My free subscription expired. 
I was courteously asked to renew and 
send sixty cents. Had the amount been 
an even dollar I would have had a 
check drawn at once, or pinned a dollar 
bill to the blank and mailed it back im- 
mediately, but sixty cents is too little 
for a check, and too much to send in 
stamps. Consequently it went into the 
desk drawer, where go all the papers of 
postponed decisions, and that is fatal. 
Unfortunately, all of us have these 
graveyard desk drawers. 

I have several times since threatened 
to write the Eastman company and advise 
them of these renewal difficulties, but 
each time let it go. The outcome is, I 
am not taking photographs as I used to, 
and stman company is not mak- 
ing the money on me that it should. 
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Another instance, as to how odd 
amounts defeat the advertising end: | 
Saw a very attractive sample offered to 
anyone sending in seventy-five cents, 
The copy sold me, I filled out the 
coupon, and then suddenly wondered 
how was going to send seventy-five 
cents. I had no way of getting that 
many stamps and I finally ended by 
pinning a dollar bill to the coupon and 
writing on the bottom, “Please send 
me the twenty-five cents change in 
stamps.” I mailed it in, and I’m still 
wondering if I will ever get the refund, 
If the advertisement hadn’t been s0 
convincing, certainly this odd amount, 
difficult to remit by mail, too small to 
draw a check for, would have caused 
me to tear up the coupon and forget 
about it. 

I’m sure the question is not ‘Shall 
we charge or shall we send free?” but 
“How easy can we make it for those 
interested ?” 

I subscribe to over a dozen trade 
ublications and must admit that 

RINTERS INK and Printers’ Ink 
MonTHLY are the easiest to renew a 
subscription to that there are. Each 
time I get the renewal card, glance at it, 
and toss it into the outgoing mail tray, 
it strikes me how the laziest business 
man in the world would find it casier 
to renew his subscription than not. 
crux of the matter is ‘make it easy. 

Comrort Coat-LumMBER Company, 
IRAM BLAvveELt, 
Advertising Manager. 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
Under New Ownership 


The Royal Easy Chair Corporation, 
Sturgis, Mich., has been sold by J. F 
Walton, founder of the business. The 
new owners are C. E. Sullivan, first 
vice-president of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Indianapolis, and Milton 
L. Neely, of Tulsa, Okla., together with 
a group cf Sturgis business men. The 
new management is expected to assume 
control within sixty days. 


Appointed Advertising 
Manager of Creamery Package 


J. H. Godfrey has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The Creamery 
Package Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago. He joined the company about 
twenty years ago, and for ten years was 
in charge of advertising and catalogue 
work. After several years absence from 
the company he rejoined it in 1918. 
Most recently he has served as a 
branch manager. 


K. B. Groser with New York 
“World”’ 


Kenneth B. Groser has joined the 
rotogravure advertising staff of the New 


York World. He was formerly with 
The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., and 
more recently has been with Rufus 
French, Inc., New York. 
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A LITTLE INTRODUCTION 
OF A BIG MAN WHO 
NEEDS NO INTRODUCTION 


MR. GILBERT P. FARRAR 


Amonc pre-eminent practitioners 
of the technique of type no one 
transcends Mr. Gilbert P. Farrar. To 
praise him is tantamount to adding 
“‘another hue to the rainbow’”’. 
Printer by habit and hobby; au- 
thority on composition; writer of 
works which are text-books; lec- 
turer on Advertising Typography at 
New York University during seven 
years—literally and figuratively a 
man of letters—Mr. Farrar has won 
international renown. A limited 
amount of his time and advisory 
services are available, for a moderate 
fee, if you will communicate with 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 


314 East 23RD STREET 
New York City 


e 





How We Make 


Small-Lot Buying 


Yield Extra Profits 


Manufacturers Tell What They Have Done to Make Hand-to-Mouth 
Buying a Sales Opportunity Instead of a Sales Problem 


By Dana Hubbard 


Te all appearances, the small 
inventory idea is solidly es- 
tablished as an axiom for profit- 
able retail merchandising. Besides 
this, there is the determination, 
rather widely expressed among 
dealers in many lines, not to antici- 
pate requirements to any great 
extent, even when these require- 
ments can be gauged fairly well 
in advance. Nevertheless, many 
sales executives are refusing to 
look on these trends as obstacles 
which cannot be overcome. What 
they believe and are demonstrating 
is that it is often easier to go 
around these obstacles than to 
hurdle them or smash a way 
through. 

It is interesting to hear, in this 
connection, what the director of 
sales for one of the biggest fur- 
niture manufacturers in the 
country said when he was asked 
recently what had become of hand- 
to-mouth buying. Why had all 
the complaints about it quieted 
down? Did it still exist as a 
menace to the manufacturer? 

“Hand-to-mouth buying, if you 
insist on calling it that,” he re- 
plied, “is present to just about the 
same degree and extent that it was 
two or three years ago. What have 
changed are the mental attitudes 
and the methods of many sales 
executives. The moment they be- 
gan to borrow, adapt and devise 
merchandising tactics to meet the 
situation, hand-to-mouth buying 
became, to them, a sales oppor- 
tunity instead of a sales problem. 

“Notwithstanding, there seems 
to be a fear, in certain quarters, 
that the sizes of orders placed by 
dealers will not come back to par 
again. If I may hazard a predic- 
tion here, it is that they never will 
come back. We receive more or- 
ders than formerly. But the indi- 
vidual order is much _ smaller. 


However, our total sales volume 
is larger, and because we have 
learned to study freight rates and 
warehousing we have kept selling 
expense in hand. Our satisfactory 
profit last year was earned, I think 
I may say, largely because we 
have discovered that dealers will 
buy in largest volume from the 
manufacturer who makes it easiest 
and most convenient for them to 
buy.” 

This furniture executive’s atti- 
tude is being duplicated by a 
growing list of manufacturers. 
- These companies have now ac- 
cepted the dealer’s point of view 
in this matter of smaller inven- 
tories. By adapting their distribut- 
ing methods to the retailer’s de- 
mands, and by making it a com- 
paratively simple matter for deal- 
ers to replenish stocks with a min- 
imum of delay, they have actually 
turned what they considered to be 
mere dealer apathy to good ac- 
count. 

The establishment of reserve 
stocks located close by the chief 
points of consumption is one of 
the chief factors in doing this. 
Both the public warehouses and 
the branch warehouses owned out- 
right by the manufacturer are ap- 
parently being used to a greater 
degree than ever for the purpose 
of making it easy and convenient 
for the dealer to buy. Printers’ 
InK has already described in de- 
tail how certain concerns have es- 
tablished and operated these dis- 
tributing centres. 

It should not be thought that 
the dealer is the sole beneficiary 
of this principle of handling dis- 
tribution by zones. The manufac- 
turer is quite as much the gainer. 
The growing practice of maintain- 
ing warehouse stocks stands for 
much more than a concession to 
dealers who refuse to load up on 
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Advertising’s 
first Principle 


In any rapid development it is 
always salutary to pause and ask 
if, in the onrush, we have not for- 
gotten our real objective the end 
and purpose of our activities. 


In advertising, for instance, what 
is the final object? What is 
relevant? What is irrelevant? Is 
advertising merely to display clever 
drawings, to have your name 
known by the greatest number of 
newspaper readers? Or, is it to 
produce sales— not inquiries, not 
coupons, but sales! 


If this is so, then not circulation, 
but sales, is the test of a medium. 


On this basis the Boston Evenmg Transcript 
ts unequated in the rich Boston area. 


Boston Fbvening Granscript 
Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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of Py, 


No Magic Wand in 
Advertising 


Advertising is just sound business. It merely multiplies 
the ability of a master salesman. It does not supply 
the ability. 


You hear of the “power” of advertising. Do not 
believe in it. Advertising is simply a means of con- 
veying thought, like the telephone or a letter. It has 
no “power’’ except that given it by the ability of a man. 


Only skillful advertising pays. It pays, not because it 
has a mysterious “power” but because somebody 
uses it right. 


Be practical about it. Discount all the theory about 
the power and force of advertising. Look critically to 
the ability of the man who is to fill your advertising 
space. He is the key. 


Here we have men of seasoned ability and of long 

experience in merchandising and advertising. There estab 

is nothing of the amateur in our viewpoint or 

methods. Consultation involves no obligation. Th 
ning 
prices 
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merchandise. It sometimes enables 
4 manufacturer to enter markets 
which otherwise would be un- 
profitable. 

This is what I had in mind 
when I said that a sales problem 
had been turned into a sales op- 
portunity. Here is the way it 
works out. 

The sales manager of a Middle 
Western concern had built up a 
big volume of business among 
syndicate stores located in the ter- 
ritory within a 500-mile radius of 
Chicago. Buyers of similar syndi- 
cate stores in various parts of the 
East had assured him that they 
would be glad to make exclusive 
contracts for his merchandise if 
he could meet the delivered prices 
of Eastern competitors. The sales 
manager, in figuring the cost of 
putting his goods into New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and other 
Eastern centres, had been in the 
habit of using the less-than-car- 
load freight rate, for the reason 
that no one store can possibly take 
a carload of his product at one 
time. 

As soon as the public warehouse 
idea was explained to him, and the 
difference between the l.c.l. and 
carload rates to Eastern markets 
was made apparent, he substituted 
the carload rate plus warehouse 
cost for the l.c.l. rate formerly 
used in his computations. The re- 
sult showed that he could make a 
satisfactory margin of profit by 
going into this new territory and 
establishing warehouse stocks. 


NEW POSSIBILITIES OPENED 


This sales manager is now plan- 
ning to meet Eastern competitive 
prices. He sees the possibility of 
doubling his present volume of 
sales. This will lower production 
costs, particularly overhead ex- 


penses. The result here will be, 
not only new and profitable busi- 
ness in the East, but an increased 
profit on the business which he has 
built up over a period of years in 
the Central West. 

Another beneficial outcome of 
establishing warehouse stocks at 
points adjacent or convenient to 
the centres of consumption is the 
more intelligent manner in which 
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it enables a manufacturer to ex- 
tend credit. It is becoming a rather 
common thing for manufacturers 
to supply their warehouses with 
lists of customers who are good 
credit risks and whose orders for 
merchandise will be honored at the 
warehouse without first going to 
the manufacturer’s home office. 
E. & A. Opler, Inc., Chicago man- 
ufacturer of cocoa, maintains 
forty-three warehouses across the 
country for the convenience of 
customers whose credit justifies 
this convenience. The Keystone 
Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, 
Ill., follows the same method at 
its thirty-two warehouse points. 

“We supply all our warehouses 
with a list of approved credit cus- 
tomers and authorize the ware- 
house to honor all orders received 
from customers whose names ap- 
pear on our credit list,” says John 
Simon, manager of the branch dis- 
tribution department of the Key- 
stone company. “This saves a de- 
lay of from one to five days as 
compared with orders that would 
have to come to our head office 
for credit approval. We authorize 
our salesmen to mail orders direct 
to the warehouse for shipment to 
parties who appear on our credit 
list.” 

In this way, the first-class 
credit risk is impressed with the 
desirability of maintaining his 
good credit standing. He sees a 
premium offered in recognition of 
his practice of meeting his obliga- 
tions with prompt regularity 
which has a direct value in time 
and money saved. Naturally, a re- 
tailer will usually see to it that 
nothing menaces or _ interferes 
with the continuance of this prac- 
tice. 

The warehouse also operates as 
a convenience for the merchant 
who is not a gilt-edge risk. It 
permits him to buy more often 
and in small quantities with the 
assurance of sufficient stocks of 
merchandise close at hand to take 
care of any demand that he is 
likely to face. The incentive to 
buy in larger quantities than his 
balance sheet justifies is auto- 
matically removed and both he 
and the manufacturer are saved 
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time and embarrassment. Spot 
stocks in properly located ware- 
houses offer the customer an op- 
portunity to fill in those items on 
which he runs low. It gives him 
quick delivery and lets him turn 
his capital more times each year. 
What _ hand-to-mouth buying 
actually seems to have amounted 
to, is a bigger total volume of 
business done by the dealer with 
the same amount of capital as 
heretofore, the cutting down of 
risks due to style changes, un- 
seasonable weather, etc., a steadier 
volume of purchasing power and 
the elimination of some of the 
hazard of alternate booms and 
depressions. There has been no 
falling off in the volume of sales 
of those manufacturers who have 
kept it clearly in mind that deal- 
ers will inevitably buy more when 
it is easy and convenient for them 
to buy and get good deliveries. 
“Hand-to-mouth buying makes 
it necessary for manufacturers, 


jobbers and others to use public 


warehouses to an increasing de- 
gree,” says Mr. Simon of the Key- 
stone Steel & Wire Company. “It 
is only necessary to cite our own 
experience and the average manu- 
facturer who has never used ware- 
houses will quickly see the advan- 
tage. The following will illustrate 
what effect small-lot buying has 
had on our business. In 1920 we 
had fourteen warehouses: in 1921 
sixteen warehouses; in 1922 twen- 
ty-four warehouses; in 1923 
twenty-five warehouses, and last 
year we used thirty-two ware- 
houses. 

“T feel that the success or fail- 
ure of distribution through ware- 
houses lies not so much with the 
warehouse itself, as it does with 
the point of distribution—in other 
words, the city or district in which 
the warehouse is located. We use 
great precaution in picking our 
points of distribution, so that one 
point will not conflict with the 
other. We also endeavor to main- 
tain a minimum stock at our ware- 
houses with a maximum turnover.” 

Another sales executive, in ex- 
plaining this matter of picking 
locations to Printers’ INK, agreed 
substantially with Mr. Simon. His 
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company, he says, maintains nearly 
seventy warehouses, located 59 
that every one of the company’s 
dealers is within twenty-four 
hours of one of them. The firm's 
policy is to open a warehouse stock 
wherever the trade shows that it 
needs and wants one. The size of 
the city has little or no bearing 
on the matter. If the merchants in 
and around any centre are able to 
assure the manufacturer that their 
business will justify the establish- 
ing of spot stocks there, this com- 
pany has announced that it would 
promptly create a warehouse stock 
in such a locality. What this com- 
pany’s thousands of retailers have 
shown beyond any particle of 
doubt, during the last year or two, 
is that they want to carry and dis- 
play wide stocks of merchandise, 
They object, however, to heavy 
stocks. 


SMALLER CAPITAL BUT WIDER 
DISPLAY - 


What does that mean? Only 
that they find that with a ware- 
house stock near to them, they 
can do business very nicely on 
what not long ago would have 
been regarded as a mighty slender 
capital investment. These dealers 
want to be able to show a good 
variety of models and _ patterns. 
Also when a customer picks out 
something they want to be able to 
get it quickly from the manufac- 
turer’s stock if it doesn’t happen 
to be in their own stock. With- 
out the warehouse stock suitably 
located this is impossible. With 
the warehouse stock made avail- 
able the retail dealer finds that he 
can put his money into the wide- 
but-thin-stock display, advertise 
it well and speed up the turn of 
his capital. 

“I have had a chance during the 
last few years,” says Mr. Simon, 
who has already been quoted, “to 
talk warehousing with a_ large 
number of manufacturers who use 
this method of distribution. I have 
talked, too, with a large number 
who have never given this method 
serious thought and consideration. 
I have found the latter intensely 
interested and invariably eager to 
learn how warehousing can assis! 
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DONNELLEY 
METHOD 


of Compiling 
Automobile 
Owner Lists 


An authentic Automobile Owner List is, 
unquestionably, the most profitable of any 
general list and thesurest of high percentage 


return tothe Advertiser. Tominimizesuch 

inaccuracies as{ 1} Duplications, {2} Mis- 

spelled names,{3 } Incorrect addresses, {4} 

Removals, {5} Deceased, {6} Unknown, 

Most “THE DONNELLEY METHOD” was 
Rapid devised. Itisacombinedandsynchronized 
system of listing, checking, revising, ad- 

dressing and mailing. It is the result of 

many years’ experience inthe compiling of 

lists and statistics. By reason of its sim- 

Most plicity,it providesthemosteconomicaland 
E hat quickest means of reaching large numbers 
CONOMICAL of prospective purchasers—people of buy- 


ing power. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


NEVADA, IOWA 


Specializing on Automobile Owner 
Lists and Automotive 
Statistics 
NOTE: 


Please write the Reuben H. 


Just tear off and hand to  asscangy “4 Ceapeestion. i a 
owa, for a copy o ir 
your Secretary as a re- latest Catalogue of Automobile, 


ninder to write == Truck and Motorcycle owners, 
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them in increasing their volume or 
decreasing their sales expense. 
This is all very simple to us who 
have been associated with trans- 
portation problems, but there are 
hundreds, probably thousands of 
cases where manufacturers are 
staying out of a given territory 
because the l.c.l. freight rate is too 
high. 

“It has been my experience that 
the average sales executive, will, 
very often, in mapping out a sales 
campaign, fail to give sufficient 
consideration to the part that 
transportation plays. Until re- 
cently, most goods were sold 
f.o.b. factory, and the sales man- 
ager considered his job as finished 
when his department turned in a 
signed order to ship on a specified 
date. I believe this condition is 
changing very rapidly and I think 
that within a few years we will 
find that the majority of manu- 
facturers will either offer store- 
door delivery, or will sell f.o.b. 
some warehouse point, as we do. 


DISTRIBUTION MANAGEMENT 
IMPORTANT 


“Inasmuch as there seems to be 
a trend in this direction, it strikes 
me that the average manufacturer 
would profit immensely by con- 
sidering the importance of a dis- 
tribution department under the 
supervision of a distribution man- 
ager, who would devote « the 
greater portion of his time to a 
survey and study of development 
possibilities of business through 
public warehouses. The distribu- 
tion manager should be included 
in all round-table discussions and 
conferences of the company’s ex- 
ecutives. 

“Most manufacturers now using 
public warehouses delegate the job 
of handling warehouse accounts to 
the traffic manager or traffic de- 
partment. The broader opportuni- 
ties are open to the manufacturer 
who will delegate this work to a 
distribution department. I would 
urge all business executives to put 
the traffic and distribution depart- 
ments on a plane of importance 
equal to the sales and advertising 
departments.” 

Any consideration of distribut- 
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ing merchandise by zones through 
the use of warehouses inevitably 
splits up into several questions of 
disturbingly large proportions, | 
opens up-the subjects of turnover, 
transportation expense, jobbing 
connections and the size of dealer 
inventories. After all, however, 
acceptance or rejection of the zone 
merchandising idea hinges op 


to the sources of supply. So long 
as dealers are convinced that it 
is sound business for them to buy 
in smaller quantities than for- 
merly, and so long as they are 
unwilling to anticipate future re. 
quirements for any but short pe. 
riods, the desirability of hooking 
up more closely than ever with the 
dealer is obvious. Whether this 
contact is to be promoted through 
establishing warehouse stocks or 
through more intensive jobber 
cultivation is a decision which 
every manufacturer must make for 
himself. 

Dealers are demanding, as they 
realize more and more what turn- 
over means, that manufacturers 
make it possible for them to do 
business without tieing up the 
amounts of money they were at 
one time accustomed to invest. 
Where the branch house is too 
expensive, the public warehouse 
offers one means of strengthening 
national distribution. Today, the 
modern public warehouse handles 
pool-car distribution, takes care 
of spot stocks, offers a store-door 
delivery, reshipping facilities, and 
such services as weighing, re- 
coopering and other special ar- 
rangements. 

Why should this interest the 
sales manager? Simply because 
every sales executive should be 
just as keenly interested in ways 
of cutting selling expense as in 
increasing sales volume. As com- 
petition increases, margins of profit 
are apt to become smaller. The 
smaller margin of profit, in turn, 
puts a premium on getting the ut- 
most out of every dollar spent to 
move merchandise. 

No one will contend that the 
warehouse stock is a cure-all for 
laggard dealers. Furthermore tt 
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[OLUIMBIA Meets the Test 
of Reader-Interest 


(OLUMBIA, measured by the accepted standards, 
is primarily a national magazine of conspicuous 
editorial merit. 


As an illustration of this, just note the famous 
writers who comprise the following partial list 


of recent (COLUMBIA Contributors: 


Gilbert K.Chesterton Cardinal Mercier 
Irvin S. Cobb Hilaire Belloc 
Cosmo Hamilton Will Payne 
James B. Connolly Herbert Hoover 


JamesJ.Walsh,mp.rnp. Neal O’Hara 
George Ade Ida M. Evans 
AdmiralW.S.Benson Peter B. Kyne 

T. A. Daly F. Britten Austin 


This clearly shows why (COLUMBIA Magazine is so 
thoroughly read and enjoyed by three-quarters 
of a million men and their families into whose 
homes it is delivered each month. 


(COLUMBIA 


The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World 


A National Monthly Published, Printed and 
Circulated by the Knights of Columbus 


coamaien 7 6 3 * 9 7 8 “Ane 


D.J. GILLESPIE, Adv. Director J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 
25 West 43rd Street 202 South State Street 
New York City Chicago, Ill, 
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may not be an economical method 
for some manufacturers who are 
aiming at national distribution. On 
the other hand, it represents one 
outstanding answer to the prob- 
lm of making the most of the 
retailer's decision to buy in smaller 
lots. 

And the reason that it stands 
today as a Satisfactory answer to 
this problem lies in the demon- 
strated fact that the easier the 
manufacturer makes it for the 
dealer to buy from him, the 
oftener the dealer buys. 


Let Customers 
Have What They Want 
in a Catalugue 


Hitt Nursery Co., In 
UNDEE, ILL. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There is a problem on which I would 
appreciate any information or suggestions 
that you can give. am a constant 
reader of Printers’ Inx and consider 
it the outstanding inspirational help for 
any business man. 

As you will note from our retail cata- 
logue attached, we attempt to cover quite 
a wide range of stock in this book. There 
isa question in our mind whether this 
does not make the selection too con- 
fusing for our prospective customers and 
whether we would not receive better re- 
tuns from a greatly reduced list of 
varieties. For instance, a book not over 
twelve pages and listing the outstanding 
trees of each group of plants. 

I realize that you are not familiar with 
the details of the nursery business, but 
in a general way I will appreciate 
comments as to the relative merits of 
the complete catalogue from the selling 
standpoint compared to a condensed edi- 
tion of catalogues, 

Tue D. Hitt Nursery Company. 


Tue D. 


HIS Hill catalogue is unques- 
tionably one of the finest for 
aline of evergreens that has ever 
come to our attention. It is well 
printed and magnificently illus- 
trated. Twenty-two of these illus- 
trations are in color—most of 
them full pages. We imagine 
that the buyer of evergreens would 
appreciate the completeness of this 
tatalogue. We know that the 
landscape gardner and 
professional landscape 
would cherish it as a 
f reference. In- most 
catalogues the section 
given to evergreens is pathetically 
meager, 
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Since The D. Hill Nursery Co., 
Inc., is an evergreen specialist and 
claims to be the “largest growers 
in America” of this stock, it is 
proper for this company to get 
out a more pretentious catalogue 
on evergreens and to devote more 
space to it than the general nurs- 
ery finds it advisable to give these 
plants. 

That is the argument in favor 
of the company’s present cata- 
logue. Niow let us look at the 
other side of the subject. As a 
rule no company in any’ line of 
business can afford to get out a 
catalogue merely as a reference 
book. A _ catalogue must sell 
goods in order to justify itself. 
So must each page in the cata- 
logue. This being the case, we 
think that our correspondent 
should let his customers deter- 
mine just what should be included 
in the catalogue. In a sense, that 
> what the big mail-order houses 

oO. 

We were once given the privi- 
lege of examining. the master 
catalogue which the old A. A. 
Vantine & Company, Inc., main- 
tained, to determine the efficiency 
of each page of its catalogue. 
The company posted its sales to 
the master catalogue, each item on 
a page being credited for the num- 
ber and amount sold. At the bot- 
tom of each page was summed up 
the total. business that page 
brought in during the season. It 
was then a simple matter to see 
whether or not a page paid and 
also whether or not any particu- 
lar itém on the page justified it- 
self. Where an item did not sell 
in profitable volume, the chances 
are it was eliminated from the 
next catalogue and something else 
tried in its place. 

Obviously, any company that is 
getting out a catalogue with a 
large number of items can use this 
system. If our correspondent 
were to use it, he would see after 
a season or two which items did 
not sell in sufficient quantities to 
warrant their inclusion in the 
catalogue. In this way the size 
of the catalogue would be reduced 
scientifically and in accordance 
with the preferences of customers. 
—[Ed. Printers’ InK. 
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Advertising’s 
Place in National Safety 
Campaign 


| 


' 

American Electric Railway As- 
sociation Will Aid in Campaign 
for Safer Highways by Adver- 
tising in Street Cars—Safety 
Conference Fruitful of Other 
Advertising 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ InxK 


HE nation-wide interest in 

the various reports of the 
First National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, 
over which the Secretary of Com- 
merce presided as chairman last 
December, has a direct and 
beneficial influence on the adver- 
tising of many products, an in- 
fluence which is now being mani- 
fested in two general ways. First, 
it is encouraging public service 
corporations to advertise accident 
prevention and is prompting the 
manufacturers of safety devices 
which conform to the recommen- 
dations of the conference to ad- 
vertise their products. Then, by 
introducing a subject of vital in- 
terest to all classes of the public, 
and one which is closely related 
to many advertised products, it is 
furnishing the motive for new 
copy ideas and appeals and larger 
space. 

Recently, in discussing these 
phases of the subject, Ernest 
Greenwood, secretary of the con- 
ference explained that several 
committees are. still at work on 
the’ many problems of national 
street and highway safety, and 
that their findings will add in- 
numerable facts to the accumula- 
tion of data already collected. He 
said that while the conference 
could not directly co-operate in 
any form of advertising, he would 
be glad to furnish advertisers and 
agencies with all of the informa- 
tion on record in his office. 

Two of the publications already 
issued are particularly applicable 
to the subject of advertising. One 
is the report of the conference, 
containing the addresses of the 
President and Secretary Hoover, 
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a great deal of information re. 
garding legislative, administrative 
and regulatory principles, sugges. 
tions for co-operative work, and 
the program for future activities 
About 40,000 copies of this report 
have been circulated, and the 
present demand promises a cir. 
culation of at least 200,000 within 
the next few months. The other js 
the report of the Committee on 
Statistics, and presents a thorough 
survey of the entire field of traf- 
fic accidents. 

“The most recent, and one of 
the most important advertising 
results of these reports,” Mr, 
Greenwood continued, “is the an- 
nouncement of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee that the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, one of 
the nine organizations co-operat- 
ing with Secretary Hoover in the 
work, had decided to make the 
street and highway safety pro- 
gram adopted by the conference 
the major subject of its advertis- 
ing during the balance of 1925. 

“In the very near future, the 
association will supply its mem- 
bers with a series of street-car 
cards, to be changed every two 
weeks. Each card will discuss 
pertinently one of the 
sions or recommendations of the 
conference. At least 100,000 street 
cars throughout the country will 
be covered, which will require 
200,000 cards every two weeks, 
since each street car will carry 
two cards. The committee en- 
dorsed this action and adopted ; 
resolution designating it as on¢ 


made toward spreading broad 
cast the principles that make fo 
street and highway safety.” 


subject and for public speakers 
shows that the interest of the pub 
lic is growing at a healthy rat 
At least one far-sighted adver 
tiser has taken advantage of thi 
interest, and has scheduled th 
first advertisement of a campaigi 
based on the findings of the cot 
ference. , 

This advertiser, in creating a 
advertisement for its automo 
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POWER 


No jazz—no sex stuff 
No fat, wet editorials 


BUT 


Clean, strong features; charming, 
delightful fiction; and great, vet- 
eran writers alongside fresh, glow- 
ing, young ones. 


PLUS! 


A sense of what tomorrow holds 


for all of us... . in short, the pene- 
trating editorial power of S. S. 
McClure. As Will Irwin says of 
him, “He is the genius responsible 
for the modern magazine.” 


McCLURE’S 


FOR MAY 


A Magazine of Power 
Will be out April 20th 
Circulation: 150,000 Guaranteed 


THE S. S. MCCLURE COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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bile brake lining, introduced the 
subject of accident prevention 
by reproducing a newspaper ac- 
count of some of the facts un- 
covered by the conference with a 
small portrait of Secretary 
Hoover. In this way, the adver- 
tising will tie up closely with the 
national movement, and will then 
tell its story of adequate brake 
linings with a page of illustrated 
copy. 

While many manufacturers are 
studying the reports of the con- 
ference in relation to their adver- 
tising, judging from the corre- 
spondence addressed to the office 
of the secretary of the conference, 
this is the first instance of an ad- 
vertiser using the material and 
reports of the conference in the 
creation of a campaign. The sug- 
gestive value of the incident, how- 
ever, is emphasized by the plans 
which the conference recom- 
mended for the purpose of edu- 
cating the public. 

These plans include — such 
methods as newspaper and maga- 
zine publicity, posters in public 
places, motion pictures and lantern 
slides, radio talks, schools for 
motorists including both men and 
women, safe drivers’ clubs, safety 
programs and addresses at meet- 
ings of various organizations, the 
churches, mass meetings reaching 
parents through school children, 
and special campaigns. In all 
parts of the country these methods 
have since been put into practice. 
The publications have been liberal 
in their handling of the subject, 
and everywhere people are inter- 
ested in making the streets safer. 


F. W. Bope with American 


Incubator 

F. W. Bope, for four years sales man- 
ager of the Engineering Magazine Com- 
pany, New York, is now manager of 
sales promotion and advertising for the 
American Incubator Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J. 
He also was for seven years with the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New York. 


Has Heller Brothers Account 

The Heller Brothers Company, New- 
ark, N. J., manufacturer of Vixen and 
Heller files and shock absorber hammers, 
has placed its advertising account with 
William Irving Hamilton, New York 
advertising agent. Newspapers, business 
papers and direct mail will be us 
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Campaign for Parker 


Ferrowood Pipe 
Alfred Dunhill of London, Inc., New 
York, plans an advertising campaign on 
the Parker Ferrowood pipe which it is 
placing on the market in this country, 
This advertising will be directed by the 
Knighton Advertising Company, Inc., 

New York advertising agency. 


Crosley Radio Advances 
L. M. Crosley 


Lewis M. Crosley has been appointed 
assistant general manager of The Cros. 
ley Radio Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and will be elected vice-president of the 
company at the next meeting of the 
board of directors. He has been super. 
intendent of production. 


Joins Whitman Advertisers’ 


Service 

Harold Palmer has joined the staff 
of the Whitman Advertisers’ Service, 
Inc., New York. He was formerly with 
Churchill- Hall, Inc., New York adver. 
tising agency, and at one time was with 
the Eastern sales office of Jas. B. Clow 
& Sons, plumbing fixtures. 


Toilet Goods Account for 
Boston Agency 


Rénaud et Cie of America, Boston, 
importers and distributors of Rénaud 
French perfumes, powders, and _ other 
toilet articles, have appointed Walter B. 
Snow & Staff, advertising agency, Bos- 
ton, to direct their advertising account. 


Clayton, N. Y., to Be 
Advertised 


The Clayton, N. Y., Chamber of Com- 
merce, is planning to use newspapers in 
a number of cities this year to adver- 
tise Clayton as the gateway to the heart 
of the Thousand Islands. The _ town’s 
resort facilities will also be emphasized. 


Realty Sureties Account for 
Halister Clark 


Realty Sureties, Inc., New York, has 
placed its advertising account with Hal- 
ister Clark, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Magazines, newspapers and di- 
rect-mail advertising will be used. 


O. L. Bruns with 
Kansas City “Star” 


O. L. Bruns, formerly of the firm of 
Bruns & MacDonald, publishers’ repre 
sentatives, Chicago, has joined the Chi- 
cago advertising staff of the Kansas 
City Star. 


Frank Burke has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the 555 Tire and 
Service Company, Little Rock, Ark. 

He was at one time assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad at St. Louis. 
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transportation by camel-train was a tremen- 
dous and perilous undertaking — and they 
had heard of a great wall to resist intruders. 
They couldn’t get in. 


Boston, 
Rénaud 

other 
Iter B. 
y, Bos- 
bis In these modern days, merchants and manu- 
facturers carry their goods to Cathay—the 
opulent, swarming cities, the busy villages, 
the receptive farmsteads of the great United 
States. They do it by caravan, with its packs 
filled with the treasures of invention and of 
industry. That caravan goes every month. 
It is expected by more than a million women 
who buy through its advertising pages, with 
the wall of resistance torn down by its en- 


dorsement. Send your goods to Cathay 
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Ghe Davenport Bed 


SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 


IGHTY-THREE manufacturers of 

Davenport Beds—the davenport with 
a bed inside—joined forces to make known 
the beauty, practicability, and utility of their 
product. Their success in this undertak- 
ing, due to wise management and direction, 
has been very great. We were honored, a 
year ago, in being chosen as agents to 
handle this advertising. They say we’re 
doing it well. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 


6 N. Michigan Ave. 111 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Wey New York 
* 


MI -X/ 
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Good Will and Its 
Valuation 


(Continued from page 8) 

in physical property and there is a 
growing need for development 
and expansion, a smaller portion 
of earnings in the form of divi- 
dends can be safely paid out than 
is the case where the ratio of in- 
yestment in physical properties to 
earnings is comparatively small. 
It usually follows that the value 
placed on Good Will is propor- 
tionately higher or is in higher 
ratio to total assets for the con- 
cern that has a small investment 
in physical properties than the 
concern that has a large invest- 
ment, the net earnings being equal. 

The purchaser of Good Will is 
influenced in the price he pays for 
it by several very important con- 
siderations other than the past 
record of earnings, some of which 
I shall outline in the following: 


(1) The possibility for the future in 
the general trade or industry; the trend 
toward a greater or lessening use of the 
product or service; and to what extent 
the business may be affected by varying 
economic conditions. : 

(2) The relative position of the busi- 
ness in its field when considered in the 
light of its importance in the trade; 
approximate percentage of output or 
volume of sales in relation to competi- 
tors; to what extent the business may 
be considered as a quasi monopoly. 

(3) Advantages or disadvantages in 
the location of the business, particularly 
in relation to source of supply of ma- 
terial and labor and as a centre for 
distribution to the trade it serves. 

(4) Possibilities for expansion in 
volume of business and profit with pres- 
ent plant capacity; more intensive culti- 
vation of present avenues of trade and 
progressive selling methods. 

(5) The effect on future profits due 
to expiring contracts for material and 
services at prices below present market 
and viewed in the light of recent trends 
in prices, 

(6) The retention in the organization 
of important key men and capable de- 
partmental executives on a basis of 
compensation consistent with that paid 
by the present owner of the business. 

(7) The economies that may be in- 
troduced, the application of better meth- 
ods, the employment of expert service 
and the effect of such action in strength- 
ening the organization and enlarging 
upon and safeguarding of profit. 

(8) The normal rate of interest that 
capital can earn in other forms of 
conservative investment. 

(9) The probable number of years 
that it will require to amortize the in- 
vestment in Good Will, in connection 
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with which should be considered the 
present value of an annuity payable over 
a period ranging anywhere from one to 


ten years. 

(10) Confidence in the ability of the 
purchaser to direct the business as suc- 
cessfully as the seller. 


There are other considerations 
that might well be taken into ac- 
count and viewed in the light of 
all the conditions which may con- 
tribute favorably or adversely to 
the conduct and success of the 
business in the future. 

The method usually followed in 
computing the value of Good Will 
takes into consideration the aver- 
age earnings over a period of 
years in excess of a fixed rate of 
interest on the capital invested, 
and all considered in the light of 
any changes in personnel or other 
conditions that might materially 
affect the future of the business. 

The adjusted average earnings 

are then subjected to a multiple 
of one to ten years in fixing the 
value or purchase price of Good 
Will. 
_ Where the profits of a business 
in any one year have been excep- 
tionally large, due to some very 
favorable and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and where a recur- 
rence of the condition that made 
it possible to earn extraordinary 
profits is remote, then that year 
should be eliminated in the calcu- 
lation of earnings for placing a 
value on Good Will. This should 
apply also to a year where a very 
small profit was earned, or where 
a loss has been incurred and 
which in turn can be attributed to 
extraordinary circumstances. 

In calculating the Good Will 
value attached to a partnership in- 
terest in one of the-large private 
banking firms in New York, the 
Transfer Tax Appraiser ascer- 
tained the average profits for ten 
years and multiplied the result by 
three, or three years’ profits. This 
was referred to as the purchase 
value, or the amount a purchaser 
would be willing to pay solely for 
the advantage of continuing the 
business. 

The multiple that is used varies 
to a great extent in different cases, 
due to the nature of the business, 
its prominence in the trade or in- 
dustry and the prospects for a 
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successful continuation of the 
business in the future. 

The New York County Surro- 
gate in the matter of Flurscheim, 
involving the Good Will of 
Franklin Simon & Co., ruled that 
the valuation should be determined 
in the following manner: “From 
the net profits for the three com- 
plete fiscal years preceding the 
death of the decedent, should be 
deducted 6 per cent on the aver- 
age net capital employed for the 
same period and a deduction of 
$100,000 for salaries of the two 
partners. The difference multi- 
plied by 5 (or five years’ purchase 
price) is the value of Good Will.” 

The value of the Good Will of 
Tiffany & Co. was involved in the 
matter of Moore, the Surrogate 
holding in this case that the aver- 
age profits after deducting 6 per 
cent on the invested capital and 
the difference multiplied by ten, or 
ten years’ purchase price, was not 
excessive in view of the fact that 
Tiffany & Co. have been estab- 
lished for more than sixty years 
and have an excellent and wide 
reputation. 


INK Mar. 19, 1925 


In the matter of George A. 
Hearn, decided by the Surrogate 
of New York County in 1917, in- 
volving the Good Will of James 
A. Hearn & Son, the surrogate 
in his opinion said: “In view of 
the length of time during which 
the business has been established, 
its reputation, its extensive adver- 
tising and its prominence in the 
dry goods trade, I think five years’ 
average of the annual net profits 
is a reasonable value of the Good 
Will of the business. But in order 
to ascertain the average net an- 
nual profits which are to be 
multiplied by five, a period of at 
least six years’ immediately prior 
to the date of decedent’s death 
should be taken into consideration. 
The average annual profits thus 
ascertained multiplied by five 
would represent the value of the 
Good Will of the business of 
James A. Hearn & Son at the date 
of the decedent’s death, if his ex- 
ecutors could sell it on that day.” 

There is a_ very _ interesting 
case in New York _ involving 
transfer tax on Good Will of 
partnership where the _partner- 
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appliances often pass ‘‘as 
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In your office you'll find 
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During February the Los Angeles Evening 
Herald published 83,734 lines of cloak and 
suit advertising. 


This was 22,134 lines more than was carried 
by the other Los Angeles evening newspapers 
COMBINED 


And— 


32,620 lines more than was published by its 
next nearest competitor, DAILY AND SUN- 
DAY INCLUDED! 


Many advertisers cover the entire Los Angeles 
field by using The Evening Herald alone! 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTATIVES 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co., 
401 Tower Bidg., 6 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicage, ill. 
H. W. MOLONEY, A. J. NORRIS HILL, 
604 Times Building, 710 Hearst Bullding, 
New Yerk San Francisce 
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RADIO 


The New York Tele- 
gram-Mail was second in 
the New York Evening 
field in Radio adver- 
tising in 1924. Complete 
radio pages, including 
programs, are published 
each day, and the tabloid 
Radio Section published 
on Saturday is sold as a 
regular 


part of the 
Telegram-Mail to more 
than 200,000 buyers. 


Radio advertisers will 
wish to consider the in- 
creased Saturday circu- 
lation of the Telegram- 
Mail in placing Radio 
announcements. 


The 
RNew Vork Telegram 
and EVENING MAIL 


Publication Office: 
73 Dey Street 


Eastern Representative 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Western Representative 
J. E. LUTZ 
Tower Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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ship contract provided that no 
Good Will value should be at- 
tached to the interest of a de- 
ceased or retiring partner. In the 
case of Halle, the deceased had 
been a member of the firm of 
Halle & Stieglitz, stock brokers 
in New York. The articles of co- 
partnership provided: 


For the purpose of Sepeaining the 
interest of any member of the firm in 
the firm’s assets in the event of death, 
a dissolution of the Re partnership or any 
other event, the G Will of the busi- 
ness of the co-partnership hereby 
formed shall be deemed to be of no 
value. 


Mr. Surrogate Fowler held: 


In view of the decision of the Court 
| Appeals in Matter of Orvis, 223 
Y. 1, it seems to me that the interest 

a decedent in the Good Will of a 
business of which he was a partner is 
taxable, notwithstanding a provision in 
the ,partnership agreement that such 
ood’ Will shall be deemed to be of 
no value. In the Orvis case two part- 
ners set aside a fund of $500,000 from 
the surplus profits of the business and 
agreed that the entire fund should go 
to the survivor. The court held that 
the one-half interest which went to the 
surviving partner upon the death of 
the other was taxable. And in Matter 
of Cory 177 App. Div. 871; affd., 221 

. Y. 612, it was held that an agree- 
ment between two brothers, to the 
effect that upon the death of either the 
survivor would have the right to pur- 
chase from the representatives of the 
deceased his shares of stock in a certain 
company at $60 a share, did not pre- 
vent e State of New York from 
ascertaining the market value of such 
shares and assessing a tax on the value 
so_ascertained. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
agreement of the decedent and his 
partner, to the effect that upon the 
death of either his interest in the Good 
Will of the business should be deemed 
to be of no value, does not prevent the 
State of New York from ascertaining 
whether such Good Will had a market 
value and from assessing a tax upon the 
value so ascertained against the surviv- 
ing partners or the other persons who 
were the beneficiaries thereof. 


In a very recent New York 
case, Matter of Brown, New York 
Law Journal, February 16, 1925, 
Mr. Justice Burr in writing for 
the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, First Department, 
reviewed at length the method of 
computing the value of Good Will 
and said: 


The Good Will of a trade or business 
is undoubtedly a valuable right of prop- 
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Success Bond 


URPOSE followed by achievement 

is the formula for success. The 
logic of this is evident in SUCCESS 
BOND. The purpose of its makers 
was to produce a sheet fine enough for 
the most fastidious and yet so reason- 
able in price as to please the most 
practical. SUCCESS BOND is a success. 
It isa crisp, crackly, cockle finish sheet, 
suited to the private letterheads and 
documents of the greatest companies 
and used by a growing number of 
them. Try it. Let it play a part in 
your success. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Neenah, Wisconsin — 


Ow CounciL TREB BoNnD 
Success Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


CHIEFPTaIN BonD Check the Of remes postercmen —_ 


NEENAH BonpD 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 


on 
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HE THOUGHT HE’D 
TAKE ROOT 
IN THAT OLD CHAIR 


CROICSH Dd 


OTHING ahead of him but a blank 
wall—so he reckoned. His only 
way up seemed to be out. 


@ Then this young advertising manager 
asked us “whether we could do any- 
thing” for him. 


@ We helped him work out a drive for 
new dealers. On big unit orders we cut 
down previous sales cost of $30.00 to 
$1.20. 


@ Inside a year he was made sales man- 
ager, gently displacing the inert incum- 
bent who had encumbered far too long. 


Are you up a blind alley? No 
future ahead? Maybe we can 
show you a way out that will 
be a way up. It won’t cost 
anything to talk to one of our 
service men; and who knows 
what it may lead to! 


THE CORDAY @6 
GROSS COMPANY 
Effective Direct Advertising 


Indianapolis CLEVELAND Pittsburgh 
New York 
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ety, and in view of the tremendous ad- 
vance in the brokerage business as a 
phase of commercial life it can no longer 
he said that a brokerage house such as 
the one under consideration, long es- 
tablished, well known, of high reputa- 
tion, transcending the individual respon- 
sibility of the members who constitute 
it, so involves and depends upon _ the 
personal qualifications and professional 
xtivities of the individuals who carry on 
the business as necessarily to prevent 
Good Will from attaching thereto. 


The referee whose report was 
confirmed by the Surrogate and in 
tun by the Appellate Division 
said in his report: 


I hold that the firm of Vernon C. 
Brown & Company had a Good Will at 
the time of the death of the decedent 
and that his estate is entitled to 15 per 
cent of the value thereof, that being the 
extent of his interest in the partnership. 
The transfer tax appraiser has fixed the 
yalue of the decedent’s interest in the 
Good Will at $38,682.12, and the decree 
fxing the transfer tax was entered upon 
the appraiser’s report. However, said 
determination is not controlling in this 
proceeding (Matter of Crawford, 85 
Misc. 283; Amherst College v. Ritch, 

Y. 282), nor is the fact that 
the executors have since paid said tax. 
The appraiser fixed the value of the 
Good Will at three times the average an- 
mal net earnings not attributable to the 
investment of the firm funds nor to the 
personal services of the members. I 
shall adopt the same general method, but 
shall deduct from the total profits the 
amount of profits which arose out o 
speculative transactions (to which I have 
held above the: element of Good Will 
does not attach), and shall apportion to 
the various departments of the business 
the expenses, interest and salaries. Fur- 
thermore, the business in this case be- 
ing quasi-professional and personal, I 
find that the three years’ purchase of 
the net annual profits (calculated on an 
average of three years) usually em- 
ployed in measuring the value of the 
Geod Wi!l of commercial concerns should 
nt be applied here. The nature and 
character of the business of Vernon C. 
Brown & Company is such that two 
years’ purchase is just and equitable. 


In an editorial in the New York 
law Journal of the same _ issue 
and in referring to the decision in 
the Brown case, the editor wrote: 


Despite all the objections raised by 
the technical minded it may now be 
confidently asserted that there is a dis- 

perty element in the Good Will 

< brokerage concern, and that 
such Good Will in the event of the 
death of a co-partner of such a firm 
must be accounted for by his executors 
% part of the assets of his estate. While 
twas urged that such concerns are of 
ipurely personal character, Mr. Justice 
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Burr soundly states, repudiating this 
argument, that in view of the trémen- 
dous advance in the brokerage business 
as a phase of commercial life, it can no 
longer be said that they oftentimes do 
not possess a valuable Good Will. It 
will not be surprising, in our opinion, 
to find the surrogates soon holding that 
old, well-established and long known law 
firms may be considered to have a Good 
Will, for however much this conclusion 
may be disliked, the courts in this de- 
partment at least do not shut their eyes 
to the realities of actual conditions. 


In the case of Joseph Pulitzer, 
one of the most outstanding per- 
sonalities of his day and rated as 
a very successful publisher, the 
multiple used in determining the 
Good Will value attached to his 
newspaper properties was based 
on the multiple of 10, after mak- 
ing deductions from earnings for 
the loss to the properties of the 
services of Mr. Pulitzer, and an 
allowance for a very favorable 
contract for white paper. 

In appraising the estate of the 
late Joseph Pulitzer, Transfer 
Tax Appraiser, Joseph I. Berry, 
reached his conclusions in follow- 
ing a theory which he outlined in 
his report as follows: 
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Company and the - 
Company has been by me by 
adding to the appraised value of th 
tangible property of each of these cor 
porations a Good Will value consistiy 
of the value of Associated Press men! 
berships and all other elements of Gooj 
Will arrived at on the following theory; 
By taking the average annual earn. 
ings of each of said corporations for 
four years preceding Mr. i 


tions enjoyed, during the years for which 
the earnings are set forth, advan itageous 
eo for the purchase of white print 
r at a figure far below the marke 
wee of such paper during those ye: 
pe the further fact that the contracts 
for the supply of the said paper we 
about to saat 
months subsequ 
testator and ti ¥ new contracts for such 
paper at the increased cost had been 
made before decedent’s death, I have 
deducted from the average annual earn: 


the expiring contracts, because, while 
in my opinion these earnings were 
extraordinarily large by reason of these 
contracts, and an intending purchaser 
of the said newspapers would be con: 
fronted with this increased cost of 
white ed as affecting future earnings, 
nevertheless such a purchaser experi: 
enced in the management of a great 
daily publication would Guledtely an- 
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The World’s Star Salesman — 
Photo-Engraving 


Being a tribute by James Wallen to photo- 
engraving which sells silver fox at two 
thousand five hundred dollars the pair. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, glowing 
like a great emerald in the Gulf 
of the Saint Lawrence, is de- 
voted to silver fox breeding. 

A few years ago, the herds 
became so important that the 
ranchers decided that they must 
tell the world about the black 
pearl of furs. 


The public thought of the sil- 
ver fox asa wild grey fox, any- 
thing but the carefully tended 
black orchid of the animal king- 
dom that it is. 


The camera and photo-en- 
graving have made folk neigh- 


borly and familiar with the sil- 
ver fox. The business in live 
stock and pelts runs into mil- 
lions and the fox scarf is carried 
over fair shoulders of women, 
the world over. 

The story of the silver fox in 
picture leaves nothing untold. 
Let the world’s star salesman, 
photo-engraving, present your 
wares, 

’ , 
The Association booklet ‘* The 
Relighted Lamp of Paul 
Revere’? may be had from 
your photo-engraver or from 
the general offices. 


Look for this Emblem 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 868 MONADNOCK BLOCK—CHICAGO 
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ticipate being able by practicing econ- 


omies in other details of its administra- 
tion to offset at least 40 per cent of this 
increased expenditure during future 
years. 

I have also deducted in addition 
thereto the value of the services ren- 
dered to each corporation by the testator, 
an extraordinary newspaper genius, 
whose services, in my opinion, were rea- 
sonably worth the sum of $100,000 a 
year to each corporation, and a further 
sum equal to 6 per cent on the capital 
invested. 


In further explanation the re- 
port contains the following table 
in respect to the publications: 


INK Mar. 19, 1925 
the value attached to the services 
of Mr. Pulitzer to the papers he 
controlled. 

Col. Watterson said he knew of 
only one other business as hazard- 
ous as the newspaper business, 
and that was the hotel business, 
Asked what was the hazard of the 
business the Colonel replied: 

“That is rather a complicated 
question. The newspaper, like the 
hotel, depends absolutely upon the 
individual capacity and aptitude 
of one single source of its exis- 
tence; that is, the man who con- 





PRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY (New York World) 


Average net earnings (four years prior to death less, 


bonuses as indicated above) 


Sixty per cent of increase of cost of white paper 


Allowance for decedent’s services 
Six per cent on capital invested 


$ 541,330.25 
$210,000.00 
Henge ried 

1,350.00 


Six per cent on valuation of Associated Press memberships Me 800.00 


TOTAL DEDUCTIONS 


Average net earnings less deductions as a basis for 


capitalization 


Good Will: 
at 10 per cent 


7. ee Press Memberships appraised at $240,000 


TOTAL VALUE 
Value of one share of stock 


Value of 4,990 shares held in the estate 
PULITZER PUBLISHING COMPANY (St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 
Average net earnings, (four years prior to death 


Deductions: 


Sixty per cent of increase of cost of white paper 


Decedent’s services 


$81,180.25 (Balance of net income capitalized 


460,150.00 
81,180.25 


$ 811,802.25 


480,000.00 
2,022,514.00 


3,314,316.25 
662.86 


$3,307,671.40 
$ 408,456.00 


$ 54,600.00 
100,000.00 


Six per cent, on capital invested, ($717,417.75) 43,045.00 
Six per cent on valuation of Associated Press Membership 14, 400.00 


Average net earnings, less deductions 


Good Will: $196,411, 
at 10 per cent) 
One Associated Press Membership 


Appraised value of assets over liabilities 


TOTAL VALUE 
Value of one share 


Value of 9,164 shares held in the estate 


212,045.00 
196,411.00 
1,964,110.00 
240,000.00 
717,417.75 


2,921,527.75 
292.15 


(balance of net income capitalized 


$2,677,262.60 





The late Colonel Henry Watter- 
son, publisher of the Louisville 
Courier Journal, in his testimony 
in the hearings before the Trans- 
fer Tax Appraiser, on the Good 
Will value of the newspaper 
properties of the Press Publishing 
Company and Pulitzer Publishing 
Company to determine the value 
of the stock of the estate of Mr. 
Joseph Pulitzer laid stress upon 


ducts it. Take any eminent man 
away from a newspaper which he 
has created or in which he has 
power, and that property becomes 
extremely hazardous, unless there 
were a successor equally able and 
trained to that particular busi- 
ness.’ 

The Colonel did not consider 
the keen competition in the news- 
paper business in New York City 
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The Religious Press 


FOR 
God and Country 


The Religious Press is the oracle of the Church 
even as the Clergy is the oracle of God, and its 
constituency represents the close approach to 
100% good citizenship. The highest quality of 
reader confidence is the unique indorsement that 
TRUTH MAGAZINE offers to all advertisers. 
All merchants will indorse the fact that quality 
circulation is the most desirable characteristic that 
any advertising medium can possess. 


Regarding the quality of TRUTH’S purchasing 
power and reader confidence: On our subscription 
lists are Catholic men and women Presidents, Vice- 
Presidents, and Officers of lay Catholic organiza- 
tions and societies, Catholic physicians, Catholic 
nurses, Catholic men and women directors and 
executives of Catholic hospitals, Charitable and 
Correctional Institutions. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE, a member of the Audit 


Bureau of Circulations 11 consecutive years. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE, a member of the Cath- 


olic Press Association 10 consecutive years. 


Copy for current issue must be at the office on or 
before the 1st of the month preceding date of issue. 


Joseph P. Sheils, Edward P. Boyce, 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
906 Boyce Building, 95 Madison Avenue, 

Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


JOHN J. O'KEEFFE, Publisher 
412 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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The total volume of advertising carried hon 

by New ENGLAND HoMESTEAD in 1924 oe 

was 563,031 lines. wha 

Only four other farm papers attained a, 

this figure. was 

, we ‘ : to t 

To stand fifth in advertising lineage in muc! 

the farm paper field is indeed a splendid .¥ 

tribute to the sterling qualities of NEW lest 

ENGLAND. HOMESTEAD and to the de- ” 
pendability of the New England farm 

market. _ 
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It is a habit of NEw ENGLAND HoME- aa 

STEAD to make good for advertisers, which the ( 

is the outstanding reason for its large > 

volume of advertising. chase 
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When you advertise in NEW ENGLAND ~ 
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P perience of others—that it is the greatest wy? 

single influence in winning the New with 

England farm market. Yor 
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Warren A, Prizst, Advertising Manager some 

Member of Agricultural Publishers Association The 

Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations or pu 

Phelps Publishing Company, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. power 

New York CHICAGO Sr. Louis MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCIS power 

270 Madison Ave. 123 W. Madison St. Syndicate Trust Bldg. Palace Building 730 Farrell St confid 
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a hazard. There was plenty of 
room for all that were now doing 
business here, he said. 

“Was the death of Mr. Pulitzer 
of serious consequence to The 
World and The Post-Dispatch?” 
Col. Watterson was asked. 

“I know nothing of the Post- 
Dispatch,” he replied. “I know 
the World pretty well, and all the 
circumstances that entered into 
the purchase by Mr. Pulitzer and 
I followed his management of the 
paper, and, of course, Mr. Pulitzer 
took it over and blew the breath 
of life into it. Now that property 
may live upon its momentum.” 

Colonel Watterson declared that 
it was his opinion Mr. Pulitzer 
was worth at least $100,000 yearly 
to the World. He was worth 
much more, the Colonel said, an- 
swering a further question. Each 
of the witnesses agreed that the 
least value of Mr. Pulitzer to the 
World was $100,000. 


ADOLPH OCHS TESTIFIES 


Adolph on publisher of the 
New York Times, said: 

“I would have been greatly 
puzzled to estimate the value of 
the Good Will on the day follow- 
ing the death of Mr. Pulitzer. 
Some persons could have pur- 
chased the property and destroyed 
whatever Good Will there was, 
where others might have enhanced 
the value of the Geod Will, as his 


-, have shown ability to do 


wh sked if he was acquainted 
with the services which Mr. 
Pulitzer had rendered to the New 
York World, Mr. Ochs replied: 

“Mr. Pulitzer was a genius, one 
of the ablest men this country has 
ever had in journalism, and his 
success was a personal achieve- 
ment.” 

Mr. Ochs thought the services 
of Mr. Pulitzer would have been 
worth about $500,000 a year to 
some other newspaper. 

The Good Will of a newspaper 
or publication is measured by its 
power to earn profit, and this 
Power is but a reflection of the 
confidence and esteem of its read- 
ers as evidenced by the quality 
and quantity of its circulation, its 
attractiveness as a medium for 
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JOHNNY 


AND MARY 


by Arthur W. Wilson 
of Thresher Service 


Bema and Mary notice 
the name and picture on 
the things that Mother buys 
for them. @Sometimes 
Mother sends them to the 
store to buy things for her. 
Often they ask for just the 
article they like. {Pretty 
soon Johnnyand Mary grow 
up and go away to school. 
They still buy many of the 
things they used at home. 
And later, in their homes, 
they continue to buy for 
their children, brands which 
were friends in childhood 
days. (Persuading children 
to purchase is an important 
phase of the marketing of 
many products— perhaps 
yours is one of them. May 
we show you how we have 
assisted in this field ? 


THRESHER 
SERVICE® INC. 


136 Liberty Street, New York City 
Telephone - Rector 7880~Cable Flailad 
> 
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advertising, its standing in its field 
and the caliber of its personnel. 
Because the valuation of Good 
Will enters into the computation 
of inheritance and transfer taxes 
in such cases where the assets of 
a decedent’s estate may be com- 
posed in whole or in part of in- 
terests ‘in partnerships or shares 
of stock owned in closely held 
corporations, it becomes quite an 
important matter for people own- 
ing substantial interests to give 
thought and attention to this sub- 
ject as it may effect their estates. 
Federal Estate Tax Regulations, 
Article 14 (3) reads as follows: 
Interest in business. Care should be 
taken to arrive at an accurate valuation 
of any business in which the decedent 
was interested, whether as partner or 
proprietor. A fair appraisal as of the 
date of death should be made of all the 
assets of the business, tangible and_in- 
tangible, and the business should be given 
a net worth, equal to the amount which 
a purchaser, whether an individual or 
corporation, would be willing to pay 
therefor at a normal sale in view of the 
net value of the assets and the demon- 
strated earning capacity. Special atten- 
tion should be given to fixing an ade- 
quate figure for the value of the Good 
Will of the business in all cases where 
the decedent has not, for a fair con- 
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sideration in money or money’s worth 
agreed that his interest therein  shajj 
pass at his death to his surviving 
partner or partners. 


The question is frequently asked 
me by large shareholders in close. 
ly held corporations what can be 
done by them to safeguard their 
estates to meet the large demands 
of State and Federal taxes. This 
problem is receiving more of the 
attention of the business man than 
heretofore because of publicity 
which is now being given to the 
large payments made by estates 
under our recent inheritance tax 
laws. 

Without any qualification I de. 
sire to say that every business 
man holding diversified invest- 
ments not quickly marketable or 
not listed on a recognized stock 
exchange should make a careful 
inventory of present-day values 
and compute the inheritance taxes 
thereon. If the computation or 
estimate of taxes reveals an 
amount of taxes greater than the 
estate can realize from the ready 
sale of marketable securities or 
life insurance then the inquiry 
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increased sales. 


the industries you serve. 


dress, and attendance for 


1402 Broadway 





10,000 CONVENTIONS 


and EXPOSITIONS 
This Year 


Exhibits are the starting point on a direct pathway to 


_ Plan now to exhibit your product at the 1925 Conven- 
tions and Expositions that will draw an attendance from 


You can easily select a good number of such events 
from the monthly issues of “‘World Convention Dates”— 
which gives the meeting place, dates, secretary's ad- 
10,000 annual Conventions, 
Expositions, Fairs and Banquets. 


3,500 important coming events are al- 
ready scheduled for the current year 


Send $15 for annual subscription (12 issues) or ask for descriptive leaflet No. 6 





HENDRICKSON PUBLISHING CoMPANY, INC. 


New York City 
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TEE SaTURDAT EVENING POST 





Aweid doctor bills by move insatligent ase of the plamber 





A national advertiser served by 
The Eugene McGuckin Company 


“Ohe 
EUGENE MSGUCKIN 


Company 


1211 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


4 
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Dominant for 16 years in 
Florida’s Agricultural Field 


G ovida 


GROWER 


A state paper of unusual 
merit. Reaching well-to-do 
fruit growers and pros- 
perous truck farmers. 


Representation 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
New York 
John D. Ross 
Chicago 
George M. Kohn 
Atlanta 


THE FLORIDA GROWER 
Tampa, Florida 








slant 
@ Possibly what 


you need isanew 


slant on your di- 
rect advertising. 
We furnish s/ants. 


CurriEr&s Harrorp L4 


Direé Mail Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 
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should proceed further to provide 
ways and means to meet the re. 
quirements of the tax laws. 

Much can and has already been 
accomplished by a reorganization 
of a closely held corporation jn 
the sale of a portion of the shares 
(usually about 20 per cent) toa 
banking group for the purpose ot 
creating a’ market for the stock. 
If such procedure is not advisable, 
another step frequently taken is 
to change the corporate share 
capital by the issuance of pre- 
ferred shares to the shareholders 
either as a stock dividend or as a 
part of the former capitalization 
usually represented by common 
shares and surplus account. No 
par value shares are sometimes 
issued in conjunction with the 
preferred shares. 

The underlying thought is to 
create a corporate structure which 
will not only meet the require- 
ments of the corporation but 
which will also effectively safe- 
guard the interests of large 
shareholders in meeting the heavy 
demands of inheritance taxes. 

The issuance of preferred 
shares or bonds will, under cer- 
tain conditions, materially assist 
in accomplishing this purpose, 
principally for the reason that 
securities in this form carrying a 
fixed rate of income (with little 
question as to appraisal value for 
inheritance tax purposes being 
raised thereby) will not only safe- 
guard the estate by providing a 
security which can be liquidated 
for cash without loss but also per- 
mit the heirs to retain the com- 
mon shares which frequently have 
no established market value, but 
are held in high esteem through 
long family association, intrinsic 
value or otherwise. 

Our investment banking houses 
have accomplished a great deal in 
recent years in meeting situations 
of this kind and the value that the 
investing public place upon a se- 
curity cannot be under-estimated 
from the standpoint of inheritance 
taxes quite aside from the imme- 
diate purpose of the transaction, 
which is usually to cash in a part 
of the investment or to provide 
additional funds for working 
capital. 
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A490 


National (ldserdivers Used But One 
COlumbus Neispaper in 1924 


[ist preference for The Columbus Dispatch 


is the result of years and years of experi- 

ence on the part of national advertisers and 
agencies in the Columbus and Central Ohio 
market. 


Hand in hand with these 490 exclusive national 
advertisers were 448 yearly local display ad- 
vertisers who used no other Columbus news- 
paper. 


In total paid advertising The Dispatch pub- 
lished 20,827,721 lines, or 3,406,172 lines more 
than all Columbus newspapers combined. The 
Dispatch led the second Ohio newspaper 
(Cleveland) by 2,500,909 lines. 


National Advertisers through this one 
medium can cover nineteen Central Ohio 
Counties having nearly a million popu- 
lation with a per capita wealth of $3,045. 


Columbus 4 
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Wallpaper, Fresco, Murals, Tapestry- 


Inexpensive or costly, all decorations 
are at the mercy of the “things” within 
your walls, 


Plaster will never crack or fall of itself. 
The only source of defect in the plaster 
(provided it is properly mixed and ap- 
plied), is from some outside influence— 
from the “things” within your walls. 


Use National Steel Fabric Reinforcement 
Style P-214 and you will insure your 
walls against the “things” which cause 
lath marks, and discolored, cracked and 
falling plaster. 
Your architect or contractor will tell you 
that the strongest, permanent ceilings 
and walls consist of: 
1. “Back-plastered” plaster—that 
is, the lath must be completely 
embedded in the plaster. 
2. Building paper that will neither 
deteriorate nor disintegrate. 


INK 


3. A galvanized lath orfabric(base) 
that will not rust or corrode. 
4. Galvanized nails for applying 
the base. 
5. A true reinforcement for 
strengthening the plaster as well 
as the framework of the building. 
You get all of this under one specifica- 
tion—combined into one building ma- 
terial—when you use P-214 Steel Fabric. 
Before you build anew, or replace plaster 
which has failed, be sure to send for our 
special free Bulletins and Booklets on 
fe d Plaster 


National Steel Fabric Company 


BSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.) 





aso 
Philadeiphia Presbura titochester, St. Louis 
San Antonio San 


NATIONAL isaCO 
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Look for the “Sir 
Fabric” trademark 
on every sheet of 
P-214 Steel Fabric 
—it is your guar. 
antee of durability 
and of service — 








T has been our pleasure as well as our 
privilege to serve and to grow with 
the National Steel Fabric Company (now 
the World’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Welded Steel Fabric), since its inception. 


BISSELL & LAND, INC. 


Advertising and Merchandising 


337 SECOND AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Mar. J 


Juni 
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Junior Advertising Club of 
New York Changes Name 


The Junior Advertising Club of New 
York has changed its name to The 
* on of Young Advertising Men. 
y name was adopted following the 
recommendations of a committee ap- 
»y Harry C. Ehrman, president, 
ely settle the question of a 
ie of name which has been under 
discussion for several years. The _mem- 
ters of the committee were: William 
Schrage, Charles Vander, Joseph Steiner 
and Adam Paul Piret. 


* 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


A page of Rotogravure pictures 
of the inauguration of President 
Coolidge on March 4th was car- 
ried in The Atlanta Journal of 


Southard Feed Company 


Doubles Appropriation 

The Southard Feed & Milling Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Kans., has doubled 
its advertising appropriation for 1925. 
A spring and summer campaign has 
een started in newspapers and farm 
publications on its ‘“Start-to-Finish” 
chick feed. The advertising of this 
company is directed by the Mullins Ad- 
vertising Agency, Kan: Kansas City. 


Advanced by J. D. Wallace 
& Company 


J. D. Wallace & Company, manufac- 
turers of woodworking machinery, have 
womoted J. B. Murphy, formerly dis- 
frict sales manager for the Minneapolis 
territory, to the position of assistant 
isles manager. He will have his head- 
quarters at the home office in Chicago. 


Appoints Eastern 


Representative 
The Radio Press of Canada Ltd., pub- 
isher of Radio News of Canada and 
Broadcaster, has appointed 
Davidson & Hevey, publishers’ represen- 
. New York, as its Eastern ad- 
representative in the United 


Joins Schaefer Ross Company 
Charles A. Tucker, formerly assistant 
manager of the Shur-on 

Optical Company, Inc., Rochester, N. 
ius become assistant sales manager of 
Schaeffer Ross Company, also of 
+r, manufacturer of photographic 
He was at one time with 

the Rochester Times-Union. 


omes Manning, Warthen & 
Greene 


Arthur Greene has joined Manning & 
arthen, advertising art, Cleveland, in 
marge of sales. The firm mame has 
ten changed to Manning, Warthen & 
tne. Mr. Greene was formerly with 
he Cleveland Times. 


D. D. Sperry Joins Curtis 


D. D. Sperry, formerly with the Chi- 
by staff of Good Housekeeping, has 
ned the Curtis Publishing Company 
Manager of its Cleveland office. 





March 8th. 


Having its own Roto plant in 
Journal 
promptly to print clear, beau- 


Atlanta enables The 


tiful pictures of news events. 


Through its 


powerful 


tendant ceremonies. 


Advertising in The Journal 
Sells the Goods 


station, 
WSB, The Journal broadcast the 
President's address and the at- 








The Fact Is— 


You are selling— 
The church is buying— 
It will pay you to get together! 


The Church Buys— 
Building Material, Furnishings 
and Equipment for 
G I B t Halls 


Social Centers Kitchens 
Parson 


Schools ages 
Auditoriums Offices and Garages 
That is a field worthy of your consider- 
ation—for the Church does buy. Whether 
it buys from you rests upon its know!l- 
edge of you. The Church knows 
EXPOSITOR advertisers. 


The EXPOSITOR 


The Minister’s Trade 
Journal for 26 Years 
Remember this fact—The Church spends 
the money of its members—not the 

money of the minister only. 


The EXPOSITOR 
F. M. BARTON COMPANY 


701-710 Caxton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohie 





Chicago New York 
37 S. Wabash 17 W. 42nd St. 
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Ask a Woman Why 


she powders her nose, dresses her children, 
works, plays, treats her servants, as she does? 


. . “Because” 


That’s her eternal answer. There are 
two reasons why she always says it... 
Instinct, “a natural impulse inciting to ac- 
tion”, and Intuition, “a quick perception 
without reasoning, an immediate envisage- 
ment of a principle.” 

Ask her why she continually uses and 
extols the household products, the foods 
and appliances tested and approved by me, 
reads my pamphlets, listens to my radio 
talks, writes me about her home problems ? 

She would tell you . . “Because”. . . 

But my clients and I know that her 
faith is unconsciously founded on bed-rock. 
It’s because she instinctively knows that 
she can safely place her trust in another 
woman whose life has been spent in ex- 
periments for her guidance. 


Elizabeth Hallam Bohn 


Consuliant 
71 West 23rd Street, New York City 
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using our cuts?” 

Do dealers feature your 
goods in their advertising? 
Are they cutting prices or 
offering “‘Specials”? Do 
your dealer electros repro- 
duce clearly? Newspaper 
clippings give you facts, 
at trifling cost. Our ex- 
perts clip 2,000 papers in 
Central States. National 
Service also, if desired. 


CENTRAL 


PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 
Suite 1104 Indiana Bthian Bldg INDIANAPOLIS 
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Gain in February Chain 
Store Sales 


W. WOOLWORTH & 
¢ COMPANY report total 
sales for February of $14,842,872 
as compared with $13,431,292 for 
the same month in 1924. This is 
a gain of $1,411,580, or 10.51 per 
cent. Sales for the first two 
months of 1925 were $29,048,956, 
against $25,560,076 for the cor. 
responding period in 1924. This 
is an increase of $3,488,880, or 
13.65 per cent. February’s sales 
were the best for that month in 
the company’s history. 

Of the increase reported for the 
month, old stores were responsible 
for $619,641, representing a gain 
of 4.61 per cent in their sales. For 
the two-month period old loca- 
tions gained $1,944,712, an increase 
of 7.61 per cent over the same 
period in the previous year. 

February sales of the S. §. 
Kresge Company are reported at 
$6,644,378 as compared with $%- 
018,837 for last year, being an in- 
crease of $625,541 or 10.39 per 
cent. Sales for the two months 
period were $13,316,191, against 
$11,475,631 for the same period in 
1924. This is a gain of $1,840,560, 
or 16 per cent. 

The McCrory Stores Corpora- 
tion reports sales amounting to 
$1,778,438 for February, as com- 
pared with $1,612,219 for the same 
month in 1924, This is an increase 
of $166,219, or 10.3 per cent. Sales 
for the first two months of the 
year were $3,483,347 as compared 
with $2,964,418 for the same pe- 
riod in 1924. This represents a 
gain of $518,929, or 17.5 per cent. 

S. H. Kress & Company report 
sales of $2,850,479 for the month 
of February. This compare; with 
$2,344,348 for the corresponding 
month in 1924, and is a gain of 
$506,131 or 21.6. per cent. Sales 
for the two-month period of this 
year amounted to $5,646,609 as 
against $4,496,892 for the same 
period in 1924. This represents 
an increase of $1,149,717, or 256 
per cent. 

Sales of the J. C. Penney Con- 
pany, Inc., for February, 1925, are 
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Earn More Money Through 


Business Writing 


ousands of men and women have in them the latent ability 
» write good business copy and to earn good money doing it. 
§. Roland Hall tells you how! He gives you the practical 
raining needed to take advantage of the profitable opportuni- 
es in the business-writing field. He gives you in this library 
e training necessary to qualify for such well-paying positions 
correspondence supervisor, collection correspondent, sales- 
tter-writer, house-organ editor and publicity writer. He tells 
ou how to write business stories and articles for magazines. 


S. Roland Hall’s 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS WRITING 


‘our volumeés, 1272 pages, 5% x 8, fully illustrated, library binding. 
$1.00 in ten days and $2.00 monthly for five months. 


hese four meaty volumes tell you just what you need to know to turn 
our business-writing ability into cash. They give you training for work 
writing business magazine articles, publicity matter, advertisements, 
rveys, reports, sales letters, adjustment and collection letters, etc. 


The library presents in conveni ized vol the material in Hall’s 
Handbook of Busi Correspond and in Hall’s Business Writing. 


hese four books will increase your earning power by giving you a Vv 
horough mastery of business-writing princip’es and methods. 














McGRAW-HILL FREE EXAMINATION COUPON | 





McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. | 


You may send me the HALL PRACTICAL BUSINESS WRITING | 
LIBRAI:Y for ten days’ free examination. 

If the books are satisfactory, I will send $1 in ten days and $2 a | 
month until your special price of $11 has been paid. If not wanted, I 
will write you for shipping instructions. 


Signed 
Address 
Position 


Compan; P. I. 3-19-25 
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Do you want 
better printing 
and binding? 


For 34 years we have 
specialized in printing 
and binding large editions 
of books and catalogs and 
because of this special- 
ization we believe we can 
save you considerable 
time, money and worry on 
your printing. 

It costs you nothing to ask 
us to estimate on the next 
big printing job. Write 
for samples of our current 
work and a list of cus- 
tomers. 

International Textbook Press 

Box 7154-F Scranton, Pa. 

















We are exclusively wholesale 
distributors, selling to De- 
partment Stores, storage bat- 
tery service stations, genera] 
stores and hardware, elec- 
trical, radio, drug and sport- 
ing goods dealers. 


We are desirous of adding one, or 
possiby two, additional lines of 
merchandise that are marketable 
during the spring and summer 
months, as well as autumn and fall. 


We have district warehouses in 
Philadelphia, Washington, Balti- 
more and Hagerstown, and sell 
only products that are nationally 
known. If you think you have the 
line we want, communicate with 
us at 1019—17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


(Signed) E. R. KEENE, INC. 
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reported at $4,224,967, as against 
$3,708,335 for the same month a 
year ago. This is a gain of $516- 
632, or 13.08 per cent. Sales for 
the first two months of 1925 are 
given as $8,153,815, as compared 
with $7,176,011. This is an in- 
crease of $977,804, or 13.63 per 
cent. 

February sales of the G. R. Kin- 
ney Company, Inc., are reported 
at $961,940, as against $854,265 for 
the same month in 1924. This isa 
gain of $107,675, or 12.6 per cent. 
During the first two months of 
1925 sales amounted to $1,966,042, 
compared with $1,744,324 for the 
same period a year ago, and is an 
increase of $221,718, or 12.71 per 


cent. 

The F. & W. Grand _ 5-10-25 
Cent Stores, Inc., report total sales 
of $472,478 for February. Com- 
pared with $399,526 for the cor- 
responding month in 1924, this is 
an increase of $72,952, or 18.26 per 
cent. Sales for the two months 
period are given as $888,221. This 
is comparable with $778,582 for 
the same period in 1924 and isa 
gain of $109,639, or 14.08 per cent. 

The W. T. Grant Company re- 
ports sales amounting to $1,795, 
898 for February, 1925, against 
$1,473,690. This represents an in- 
crease of $322,207, or 21.86 per 
cent. Sales for the two-month 
period of 1925 are reported as 
$3,611,939. This compares with 
$2,815,406 for the same period in 
1924, and is @ gain of $796,532, or 
28.29 per cent. 

The Metropolitan Chain Stores. 
Inc., report sales for the month of 
February of $462,168, as compared 
with $414,216 a year ago, an in- 
crease of $47,952, or 11.57 per cent. 


Soft Drink Account for 
Chambers Agency 
The Pan-American Manufacturing 
Company, New Orleans, has placed the 
advertising account of its new soft 
drink, Sweet Mandy, with the Chambers 
Agency, Inc., New Orleans. Business 
papers and direct mail are being used. 


Cleveland “Sunday News- 
Leader” Changes Name 


The name of the Cleveland Sunday 
News-Leader has been changed to the 
News. 





Tank you very kindly” i 
ot Standard Oil 





“ - . 
*** it gives me 


great pleasure to say 
the cooperation we 
received from the 
Merchandising De- 
partment of the 
Here is an extract Bulletin has been 
panier lan more effective than 
from the Standard any accorded us in 
Oil Co., referring to the West. Thank 
one of its advertising you very kindly.” 


campoigns in the 
Bulletin: 





THE SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 


was not selected at random 
by Standard Oil Co. The 
company knows that the 
Bulletin is San Francisco’s 
greatest HOME newspaper, 
and that when it uses the 
Bulletin it reaches and 
influences the HOMES of 
San Francisco. Perhaps 
that’s a tip for you. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Ghe Bulletin 


EW Ownership ~More NEWS ~ NEW Features ~ Watch it! 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Investigate 
Before 
Investing 


Every dollar that is spent for advertising 
is either a good or a bad investment— 
the advertiser owes it to the best inter- 
ests he represents to investigate every 
publication’s claims concerning circula- 
tion, before he invests. 


It is the advertiser’s right to demand 
facts, not theory—superficial informa- 
tion is not the kind on which to build a 
successful advertising campaign, and 
unless each copy of the publication used 
is delivered and read, the advertiser is 
paying for waste circulation and his 
advertising dollars are not producing . 
proper results. 


A recognized standard is available to 
every advertiser in A. B. C. reports— 
its methods are uniform and its author- 
ity unquestioned. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
places in the hands of the advertiser au- 
thentic and essential facts on circulation 
that are indispensable to both the pub- 
lisher and the advertiser. 


Write for a copy of 
THE MEASURE OF YOUR MESSAGE 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
202 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO 


_ Reprint 
ational | 











Why Austin-Nichols Puts Sales and 


Service on Wheels 


Extensive Experience Shows This. New York House That Worth-While 
Results Come from the Use of Passenger Automobiles for Sales 
and Service Work 


By Charles W. Patterson 


President, Austin, Nichols & Company 


N our sales and service there 

is an ever-widening field for 
the use of the business automo- 
bile. True, there are some con- 
ditions under which a car may 
prove a handicap—as a means of 
conveyance for salesmen who 
need to make many calls in con- 
gested portions of a city, for in- 
stance—but in the main our small 
army of salesmen and our organ- 
jation as a whole are finding in 
the sales car one of the most use- 
ful of tools in holding customers 
whom we have gained. 

In the outlying sections of the 
Metropolitan District, salesmen 
can and do make use of auto- 


mobiles for transportation. Prob- 
ably 20 per cent of our total city 
sales force find them the most 
eficient means of getting about. 
In almost any section of the 


Eastern States outside of the 
great cities a salesman is handi- 
capped if he does not use a car in 
covering his territory. Particularly 
in sparsely settled sections we 
have found that an automobile 
materially enlarges the number of 
available prospective customers 
and beyond question makes pos- 
sible a greater number of calls in 
the course of a day. The sales- 
man with a car can be indepen- 
dent of railroad schedules or ordi- 
nary public means of, transporta- 
tion. He is in a position to do, 
znd does, what may be called mis- 
ionary work in calling upon new 
accounts that would be out of the 
question were he dependent upon 
meee methods of getting 
nvout. 

I could cite offhand a_ half 


omers in one man’s territory, cus- 
Reprinted from the Bulletin of the - 


National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
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tomers who have come on the 
books since that salesman began 
to drive an automobile. In this 
territory there are several remote 
towns of considerable importance. 
The salesman could make no prac- 
ticable train connections to get 
into them; in any event it would 
have cost him several dollars and 
the better part of a day to go in. 
And his going in did not mean 
that he would get any business. 
It was a gamble whether he would 
make a sale on the first call or, if 
he persisted, on the fifth. The 
salesmen could not afford the odds. 

But with the automobile, the 
salesman began exploring the by- 
ways for business. He took a 
couple of hours’ drive now and 
again on the chance of adding a 
good custome 
uine welcome from the dealer 
who had not been approached 
previously by houses of ability to 
serve him as we could 

So this salesman kept working 
along these lines. He added a 
half dozen good customers, I re- 
call, and doubtless five times as 
many who never came to my at- 
tention. The same thing could 
be said for literally dozens of our 
salesmen who now use automo- 
biles. Their cars have opened up 
a range of trade we never had be- 
fore. 

Then, too, there are territories 
and phases of grocery selling with 
peculiar and specialized problems. 
Take, for instance, the summer re- 
sort hotel of a section popular 
with vacationists, such as the Cat- 
skill Mountains country and ad- 
jacent districts. Here are many 
hotels scattered over literally hun- 
dreds of miles of highway. Their 
principal buying is done imme- 
diately in advance of the season, 
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Sales 
Manager 
W anted 


for an old established, 
nationally advertised 
hardware line. 


@ We want the best 
man in the business 
and expect to pay him 
accordingly. 

@ No has-been need 
apply. If your record 
of accomplishment 
during the last two 
years will not stand 
the closest scrutiny, 
you are not the man 
we want. 


@ We want a live, 
aggressive, wide-awake 
business getter—a man 
who can energize a 
sales force and keep it 
on its toes, 


@ To such a man the 
possibilities for partici- 
pation are unlimited. 


@ Name your starting 
figure and tell us why 
you think you are 
worth it. 


@ All communica- 
tions confidential, of 
course. 

@ Address “O,” Box 


130, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 
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within a space of a week or two, 
The bulk of these orders are 
placed right at the hotel, and the 
man who can personally canvass 
has a distinct advantage over the 
man who is not on the ground. 
Also, the house which gets the big 
initial order has first call on the 
no less desirable mid-season fill. 
ins. 
It is physically impossible for a 
salesman to make a living by 
traveling this territory by railroad 
and hired transportation. The ex. 
penses would eat up an excessive 
share of the profits he would earn, 
His gross earnings would be none 
too large at that, for even though 
his average sale might be large, 
he could: not see enough people in 
a day to run up an imposing total, 
The customers are too far apart, 
and too hard to reach. 

One of our best and most suc- 
cessful men covering this class 
of trade owns and operates a 
$2,500 car, which fact in itself be- 
speaks this salesman’s success as 
well as the car’s ability steadily to 
negotiate mountain grades and 
country roads. And in the sum- 
mer of 1923 we did several times 
the business here that we did in 
the last year we relied on mail 
orders to get the resort hotels’ 
orders. 

The plan of compensating sales- 
men that prevails in our business 
is one of participation in profits. 
In effect each salesman is a mer- 
chant trading in our goods with 
a degree of freedom that is ac- 
corded in few lines. The salesman 
travels “on his own”; pays his 
Own expenses, so, of course, 
owns the car he uses. 

We believe in a salesman, espe- 
cially in an out-of-town salesman, 
having a car, and the company 
very frequently finances the buwy- 
ing of one where such assistance 
and encouragement is _ needed. 
Sometimes we guarantee pay- 
ment; occasionally we advance the 
required amount in full or in part, 
repayment on instalments being 
arranged. This policy expresses 
our belief in the advantages and 
usefulness of automobiles as 4 
selling help. 


The methodical, steady-hitting 
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are 
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1vass 
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ound. 


JE. —meet 
rn 
Bro ok.s 


for a 
xy by 
lroad 
e eX- 
SSive 
earn, 
none 








Ough 
large, 
le in 

total, 
upart, 

suc- 

class —one of the most successful 
es a . . 
if be- ~~ salesmen in the entire U. S. 
$$ as 

ily to : J 

and He is always on the job—never loafs. 

sum- Moreover, he works for a surprisingly low 
dt salary. You will find him an excellent sales 

oa booster if you have small package products 


1otels’ to sell through dealers. 
If you are not supplying your goods in 


sales- attractive counter display containers, to the 


siness 


ofits trade, you can greatly increase your sales 
mer- by adopting this very effective method of 
_ with merchandising. 
hes It’s economical, too. The Brooks Dis- 
: hs play Container is both a package and a final 
ourse, display for the dealer's counter. 
Let us send you ideas, dummies and esti- 
Bees mates on a display container for your prod- 
npany uct. No obligation. 
A. BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 
eeded. Springfield, Mass. 
pay New York Philadelphia Boston 
ce the 
ABROOKS 2sstindk 
res CONTAINER 


a (Patented) 
a ithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 
nitting A dvertising—C ommercial Stationery 
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salesman uses his car in a syste. 





We are looking fora 
capable young man to man- 
age our Advertising De- 
partment; who can write 
clear and interesting prose; 
plan direct mail campaigns, 
catalogs, booklets; and who 
has the personality and 
force to develop into an 
executive in our Sales Or- 
ganization. 


We are one of the 
largest manufacturers of 
stoves, ranges and furnaces, 
for all fuels; and located in 
Ohio. The opportunity is 
exceptional for a young 
man with a clean and suc- 
cessful record, who wishes 
to come with us at a rea- 
sonable salary, to learn our 
business. 


In writing us, please 
give your complete business 


history, references, salary 
expected, and, if possible, a 
recent photograph or snap- 


shot. All correspondence 
confidential. 
Address “T.,” Box 132, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 














matic manner and gets the utmost 
from it in the way of results— 
not just mileage, but more busi- 
ness and better. business. 

So much for the cars which 
our salesmen own and use in the 
service of this business. The com- 
pany owns several passenger cars 
which are used for business pur. 
poses. We have these automobiles 
at our mainplant. They range in 
original cost from a few hundred 
dollars to $3,000. Incidentally, we 
are steadily up-grading the class 
of cars we own, as experience 
has shown us the advantages of 
better cars both in operating cost 
and in resale value. Some of these 
cars are regularly assigned to men 
who drive them constantly, and 
they are in daily use. Others we 
keep for special utility and emer- 
gency purposes. 


CAR FOR SALES-INSTRUCTOR 


One of the cars on regular duty 
is assigned to a city sales-instruc- 
tor. This car—a medium-priced 
coupe, which gets more use and 
runs up a greater average mileage 
than most of our cars—costs al- 
most exactly $100 a month to run. 
Every expense including deprecia- 
tion is included in this figure. For 
what it accomplishes this car is a 
very profitable piece of equip- 
ment. 



























supplements the work of sales 
men in the city territory. He is 
an experienced hand at this and 
knows the trade thoroughly. 
An important part of his job is 
establishing new salesmen in their 
territories. When a new salesmat 
is put on in the city, the sales-in- 
structor will spend the better part 
of three or four days with him, 
introducing him to the trade 
schooling him in our methods, and 
passing along valuable details and 
information about individual cus 
tomers. 
Yet he cannot spend all his timg 
even for a few days with the ne 
man. The new man, let us 4% 
sume, is working in the Bron 
This same sales-instructor ma 
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Prosperity 


in Missouri 


—and with it an outstand- 
ing farm paper endorsed 


by its readers. 





ISSOURI is one of the prosperous 

farming states of the Midwest. It 

is well diversified and stabilized, a 
leader in poultry and livestock, a big corn state 
and a heavy producer of wheat and dairy 
products. The Missouri Ruralist is its out- 
standing farm paper with 125,613 subscribers 
in the state. The circulation follows closely the 
areas of greatest prosperity. 


The MISSOURI 
RURALIST 


2206 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





BRANCH OFFICES An Arthur Capper 
New Yorx Cur1caco Publication 


CLEVELAND Detroit eer 
Sr. Louis Kansas City Member of the Standard 


San Francisco Farm Paper Unit 
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Food Advertising 


—a most important classification and an unfailing 
barometer of the advertising value of a newspaper! 
More and more, national advertisers of this char- 
acter are arranging for the appearance of their cam- 
paigns in the columns of 


Among the famous, nationally-known accounts 
which have contracted for space in The Washington 
Times’ columns during the present year are the fol- 
lowing, going to prove that 


A PAPER IS KNOWN BY THE COMPANY 
IT KEEPS 


Aunt Jemima Mills Walter Baker Chocolates 
Loose-Wiles Biscuits 7-11 Candy Bar 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale Love Nest Candy Bar 
Lord Calvert Coffee Muffets Corporation 
Dwinnell-Wright Co. Malted Cereals Co. 
Salada Tea Gulden’s Mustard 
House of Lords Tea Lea & Perrins Sauce 
Tetley’s Tea H. J. Heinz Products 
Lipton’s Tea Snowdrift 

India Tea Growers Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Banquet Tea Quaker Oats 

Sun Maid Raisins Meadowgold Butter 
Shredded Wheat Biscuits Post Bran Flakes 
Wrigley’s Gums Davis Baking Powder 
Orbit Gums White Rock 

Adams Pepsin Gum Swift & Co. 


Let Your Next Appropriation Include The 
Washington Times 


Eastern Representatives: Western Representatives: 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
New York—Boston Chicago—Detroit—St. Louis— 
Los Angeles 
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have occasion to be in the Bronx 
jn the morning and i 

Brooklyn, 15 or 20 miles away, in 
the afternoon. 

Without a car he would spend a 
considerable proportion of his 
time on subway and elevated 
rains, and street cars. As it is, he 
leaves the new man in the Brdnx 
a, say 2:30; goes over to South 
Brooklyn and visits a customer 
with the salesman there; stops off 


DUTIES OF _SALES-INSTRUCTOR 


The sales- instructor has mani- 
When a salesman’s 


difficulty with a customer requires 
adjustment beyond the ability or 


authority of the salesman in 
charge, the sales-instructor goes to 
the rescue. 

Again, we often put an extra 
¢fort on some one product in the 
efort to raise its sales to a new 
kvel at which it can thereafter 
be held. As this is written, we 
have been making a special drive 


le done best, by selling mayon- 
mise to some of the salesman’s 
tomers who have never before 
stocked this item in our brand. 
Then he will hurry over to the 
next territory to do the same thing 
with the salesman there. 
Another company-owned car on 
fixed assignment is an inexpensive 
touring car used by our city terri- 








If you need 
an Advertising or 
Agency Director— 


A man—whose intensive work 
in advertising and merchandis- 
ing has been world wide—who 
can plan and execute big things 
—who can feel the pulse of 
markets and sense consumers’ 
needs—who knows every de- 
tail that goes to make the suc- 
cessful campaign—who can im- 
part this knowledge and get 
things done—who believes in 
high ideals—full of energy, 
vision and ambition—a Univer- 
sity Graduate; but above all, a 
PRODUCER. 


—is now open 
for change 


Write “N,” Box 279, P. I. 














WANTED— 
ADVERTISING MAN 


We have no unreasonable re- 
quirements in the man we want. 
It is necessary, however, that he 
has occupied a position where he 
has prepared mail order cata- 
logues and other sales literature 
and understands thoroughly the 
value of properly describing, il- 
lustrating and sales appeal. 
Plenty of hard work. Our cata- 
logue is not large, the one under 
way at this time is 80 pages 
(about 500 items). We issue 
catalogues every three months of 
approximately 25,000 copies and 
other bulletins at various times. 
Salary would not be large but is 
splendid opportunity for a man 
that produces satisfactory results. 
Write us about your record. Send 
a sample of your work, state age 
and general qualifications. 

TIDEWATER SALES CORPORATION 

Newport News, Virginia 
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You Can Make 


a lucrative, pleasant connection 
with a_ well-known, progressive 
company. . 

—if you have arrived as a seller 
of advertising space. 

—if you have sold industrial 
corporations. 

—if an income of $200 a week 
will only spur you on to 
greater efforts. 

—if you know advertising and 
its relationship to commercial 
business. 

—if you are over 30 years of age. 
If you measure up to these quali- 
fications, write us. Tell us what 
you think we ought to know. The 
medium you will sell space in has 
no competitors—is well received. 
We need salesmen in Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Birmingham, 
Detroit and New. England. All 
replies confidential. 


Address “Y,” Box 137, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Man’s Place Is In 
The Home— 





Especially the advertising man’s, for 
every appeal has its foundation in the 
home. 

If you can’t be in two places at 
once, let booklets and house-organs be 
your alter ego. They can get into 
places that you could never hope to 


reach. 

BUNKLESS BOOKLETS ARE MY 
BUSINESS. 

People want to know the Why and 
the How of your product, They are 
interested in its origins and its possi- 
bilities, 

I specialize on copy for Better 
Homes, inside and out—the furnish- 
ings and decoration, the architecture 
and building, the gardens, the arts 
and crafts, the small accessories that 
make work easier and life —— 

I have travelled extensively through 
Europe and have studied customs, 
origins and arts abroad. 

I am editor of The Better Homes 
Bulletin, and contribute to more than 
thirty of the outstanding women’s, 
builders’ and travel magazines. Hand- 
books and histories compiled. 

MY NAME ON YOUR BOOKLETS 
GIVES AUTHORITY. 

ESTELLE H. RIES 
530 West 157th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
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tory window trimmer. 
salesman takes an order 

new customer for an _ extensive 
line of our products he also ar. 
ranges for a window display to 
help move the goods, And here 
the window trimmer is needed, 

Our window man shows up a 
the main office only once a week: 
then he loads up a supply of mate. 
rial, goes out to work, and re 
ports in by telephone for further 
orders. All week he follows after 
opening sales, all over G 
New York. And while he tries to 
arrange his calls to the best ad- 
vantage, he unavoidably has to 
jump around a great deal. New 
customers do not come i 
logical territorial sequence. 

Operating as he must, over a 
wide district with scattered jobs, 
our window trimmer would be un- 
able to give prompt service with- 
out a car. Traveling in subways, 
and so on, he would be unable to 
trim enough windows to justify 
his salary—not to mention the im- 
possibility of carrying any con- 
siderable quantity of display mate- 
rial around with him. 

The general utility automobiles, 
with their drivers, are at the dis- 
posal of any one who needs them 
on company business. They are 
assigned for use upon application 
to the head of the operating de- 
partment. A large part of their 
use is in getting company officials 
around town fast; this necessity 
arises largely because our main 
plant and general offices are in 
a manufacturing district removed 
from the commercial and financial 
district of Manhattan. 

We do not take up with fads 
or “faddish” methods, and our 
use of automobiles in selling has 
been developed upon a strictly 
utilitarian basis. Usefulness and 
clear advantage have been the only 
considerations permitted to have 
weight in determining for or 
against the purchase of each and 
every car we operate. That the 
total number now serving our 
sales department is so large 's 
striking evidence of our belief— 
based on our experience—in the 
efficiency and effectiveness of auto 
mobiles as a sales aid. 
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Posed in Our 
Studios 











AND WHAT SAYETH 
MDANNY WEBSTER? 


Our famed Man of Words thus defines Photography: 


“The art of producing pictures by the action of 
light on chemically prepared surfaces.’’ Quite true, 
Daniel, quite true. But here's a word your fat 
dictionary did not contain LENS-ART. 


Which, my friends, almost defines itself — but 
it’s worth this hundred dollar page to tell you just 
a little bit more. Lens-Art—advertising men—is 
the result of combining the imagination of the ar- 
tist with the technique of the camera man. 

Then you've got something —a picture in fact 
—that rare thing all of you seek—romance, action, 
good humor, whimsy or despair—a dead plate 
turned into a painting of the lens. 


Positive proof of LENS-ART reproductions for 
newspapers on request. 

SAM STOLTZ Ginsat 

> Republic Bldg. CHICAGO Harr. 4060 
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PREMIUMS AND 
PREMIUM SERVICE 


—We save our customers on cost of premi- 
ums all overh all investment 
in merchandise and all worry and bother 
of buying, handling and distributing pre- 
miums. 

—We give our customers the benefit of 
25 years’ experience in the premium busi- 
ness. 


is no charge of any nature for 

our Service except as represented by the 

rs on jobbers’ cost of premiums 
ordered, 

me! our patrons. 

They are guaranteed against damage and 

dissatisfact’ 

—The cust of 

than the 


this Premium Service is very 
involved 


—Booklets explaining everything mailed 
on request. 

THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Ino. 
199 Franklin Street New York 


F. H. Johnson Joins 
Apel-Tucker Studio 
Floyd H. Johnson has joined the staff 
of the Apel-Tucker Studio, Detroit, 
vertising art, as service representati 
He was recently advertising manager of 
anufacturing Company, 
and was formerly with Blaine-Thomp. 
son, Inc., Cincinnati advertising agency, 


New Account for Fred M. 
Randall Agency 


The Fred M. Randall Company, 
troit advertising agency, has ine 
the advertising account of The Nufu¢ 
Heating Corporation, Detroit 
manufacturer of the Nufuel oil burnin 
system. A newspaper campaign is bei 
planned. 


P. D. Vandeveer with Dool 
& Braden Company 


of the Dooley & Braden Com 











House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or- 
gans in the country. Write for a 

‘ copy of Tae Witiram Featuoer 
Macazine. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 


Binders for Printers’ Ink 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
years copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 

















ny, Rock Island, Ill., manufacturer of 
- oil burners. . He was former! 
with the W. B. Wilde Company, Peori 
Ill., manufacturer of the Hart oil burner 


Joins United States Electrica 
Tool Company 


Matt J. Herold has been appoint 
— sales manager of the United 
tates Electrical Tool Company, Cin 
cinnati. He was formerly in charge of 
the East Central division of sales of th¢ 
Wood-Imes Manufacturing Company. 


F. R. Black with Springfield 
Mass., Agency 

Frank R. Black, recently manager 0 
the Springfield, Mass., Better Busines 
Bureau, has joined the J. D. Bat 
Advertising Agency, of that city. He 
was formerly associated with the Wash 
ington, D. C. Better Business Bureau. 


“Southern Magazine” Moves 
to Birmingham 


The publication office of the Sout 
Magasine, will be moved from Nash 
ville, Tenn., to ao. Ala. 
was recently purchased by the Advance 
Company, Inc., of Birmingham. 


Gain in Certain-teed Profits 


The Certain-teed Products Corporation 
New York, Certainteed roofing product 
reports net profits of $1,287,485 for th 
year ended December 31, 1924, afte 
interest, taxes and other adjustmen 
This compares with $817,158 reported 
in 1923 and is a gain of $470,327. 


Joins Standard Farm Papers 
Walter Davidson, Jr., has become 
member of the solicitin staff of th 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Chicago. 
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Convention Exhibitors 
Appreciate Multiplex 


Multiplex Fixtures make possible a 


more complete, attractive display 
in a minimum amount of space. 


Two types of Multiplex accomplish 

this; the background fixture which is 

composed of three joined panels and 

the revolving type which is furnished 
Toe Sesllaiaiaal iiaaia with any number of wings. 


is composed of three joined By using Multiplex you can prepare 
panels, each 38x72 inches, your exhibits at leisure and ship the 
raised 12 in. from the floor. frtures already decorated and ready 

to set up. Special traveling cases are 


ie furnished for this purpose. 

any desired Between conventions, the fixturescan 
re af b beused to advantage in the office or re- 
pte Ae § ception room for displaying advertis- 
ard size. ing matter, photographs, letters, etc. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE COMPANY 
922 No. Tenth Street St. Louis, Mo. 
Branches: New Yorx, Cxtcaco, MinngAPOLis, SAN Francisco, Los ANGELES 


Multiplex 


DISPLAY EQUIPMENT 
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Government The use of the 
Advertising ‘ther for radio 


communication is 
Franchises? the inalienable 


possession of the people of the 
United States and their Govern- 
ment. Congress has said so. But 
is this actually the case? 

Consider for a moment certain 
information set forth in stock- 
selling literature of a broadcast- 
ing station recently opened in New 
York. 

In that literature prospective in- 
vestors are told that the income of 
the corporation which established 
this station “will be derived from 
fees paid by business firms and 
other organizations who will use 
the station for advertising and 
other forms of publicity.” Such a 
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statement, of course, needs fyr. 
ther explanation. That explana. 
tion is given in the company’ 
stock-selling literature as follows: 

“This new advertising medium 
has proved itself to be of inesti- 
mable value to national organ. 
izations or institutions, which 
depend for their successful opera. 
tion upon nationwide public good. 
will toward or familiarity with 
their name or product. More than 
250 organizations have used the 
medium with marked © success, 
Radio, still in its infancy, has in- 
stalled sets in millions of homes 
in the United States. As the 
business of installation progresses, 
it is not hard to imagine the tre. 
mendous sums of money that will 
be spent by financial, industrial 
and merchandising concerns in 
radio advertising. 


its time scheduled months ahead 
with advertising contracts, _ that 
will pay from $5 to $25 per min- 
ute. 

“This form of publicity is only 
being supplied in part. Hundreds 
of national advertisers who have 
unsuccessfully sought to establish 
their own broadcasting stations 
for this purpose must now pay 
other stations to broadcast their 
propaganda, inasmuch as _ the 
Government has already granted 
to stations ow in operation prac- 
tically all ‘wave lengths’ that are 
available.” 

In the light of the information 
given in the last of the foregoing 
three paragraphs, it may well be 
questioned if the Government is 
actually preserving to the. people 
their inalienable possession of the 
ether for radio communication. 

Do the people own the use of 
the air for radio communication 


can say in effect, 
a limited number 2 stations privi- 
leged by the Government to ex- 
ploit the investment that the listen 
ing public has made in radio re 
ceiving sets to our own financial 
profit?” Doesn't this mean that the 
Government is handing out adver 
tising franchises? 

We do not see how the Gover 
ment can now escape that charge 
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Nor do we see how the Govern- 
ment can ever escape the charge 
yntil it comes down to bedrock on 
radio and takes an active interest 
in settling the question, “How 
will the receiver of radio broad- 
casting pay for that service?” The 
yse of broadcasting as an adver- 
ting medium for the gain of 
private organizations, is at vari- 
ance with the law of the land. 


Should the As we have said 
Retailer Be 9=™0Y times, we 


are second to 
Buttered? = none in our ad- 


miration for the successful re- 
tailer. Picture his shortcomings 
as you may, the fact remains that 
aman who can force his store 
ahead these days, conditions be- 
ing as they are, is a person of no 
mean ability and one having plenty 
of courage and resourcefulness. 

Nevertheless, what good pur- 
pose is to be gained by regarding 


It is not detracting one bit from 
the splendid achievements of re- 
tailers as a whole, to say that the 


the burden upon the 
other fellow. One example: Vari- 


other by urging certain laws 
rather than through skilful and 
progressive merchandising. In a 
couple of States the druggists are 
trying to bar the grocery and de- 
partment stores from selling patent 
medicines, toilet accessories and 
similar articles. Grocers are trying 
to have a prohibitive tax placed 
ton chain stores. 


lis unfortunate internecine 
fighting among legitimate retail 
interests, all of whom have a right 
f survive if they can, is one of 
the several things that show there 
Syet a long way to go before the 
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advertising spirit is generally 
recognized and practiced. Frank 
admission, or at least recognition, 
of these things is a necessary pre- 
requisite to correcting the diffi- 
culty. 

The manufacturer hesitates to 
speak his thoughts because of a 
fear that he may be accused of 
trying to pass his burdens along to 
others. But, be as hard headed 
and practical as you like, you can- 
not get away from the fact that 
the manufacture and _ distribu- 
tion of merchandise is strictly a 
co-operative proposition. Timid- 
ity in inviting the retailer to do 
his part puts just that much more 
of a drag on the whole process 
and he suffers along with the rest. 

Must the retailer be eternally 
buttered? 


pes the so 
= recently ordere 
of Trust the Federal Trade 

Busting? Commission to in- 
vestigate the General Electric Com- 
pany and the American Tobacco 
Company, Mark Sullivan, the New 
York Herald-Tribune’s Washington 
correspondent, suggested that there 
may be a revival of “trust-busting” 
as a political issue. 

At the same time Mr. Sullivan 
wondered if the “trust question” 
could come back. He pictured 
all the changes that have taken 
place in the public’s attitude 
toward business since the “trust- 
forming” days of the McKinley 
and Roosevelt administrations. He 
said that when the United States 
Steel Corporation was organized 
it was commonly regarded as a 
calamitous economic development. 
None of the dire predictions which 
were made at the time, however, 
has been realized. The steel com- 
pany has not throttled competi- 
tion. In fact its influence has 
been altogether beneficent. None 
of the so-called “trusts” that 
were organized twenty or twenty- 
five years ago has become an actual 
monopoly. Competition is just as 
free today as it ever was, if not 
more so. 

So it is unlikely that the “trust” 
question can be revived on the 
monopoly charge. But an even 
more potent influence against 


A Revival 
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“trust” baiting is the changed at- 
titude of the public toward busi- 
ness. This change is partly due 
to the prevalence of moré en- 
lightenment regarding the indis- 
pensable social and economic 
service that business renders. A 
still larger reason for the change 
is the fact that an ever-increasing 
percentage of persons is partici- 
pating in the profits of business 
through stock-ownership. 

When the proposed investiga- 
tion of the General Electric Com- 
pany and the American Tobacco 
Company was being discussed in 
Washington, several Senators were 
opposed to it on the ground that 
the Senators’ own constituents 
might be adversely affected by a 
pernicious investigation. The 
order for the investigation went 
through, despite this opposition. 
Nevertheless it is likely that from 
now on any official busy-bodiness 
arising in Washington will be 
tempered by the fact that the 
voters back home are owners of 
the stock of the companies under 
inquiry. 

. H. Markham, president of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, writ- 
ing in Collier’s last month, said 
that Main Street and not Wall 
Street is the real owner of our 
railroads. The Illinois Central 
has twice as many stockholders 
today as it had in 1916. All of 
the railroads of the country had 
more than 800,000 stockholders at 
the end of 1923. Mr. Markham 
said that a million railroad bond- 
holders could be added to these 
800,000 stockholders. He also 
suggested that since savings banks 
and life insurance companies are 
heavy investors in railroad securi- 
ties, nearly everyone is indirectly 
financially interested in the rail- 
roads. This vast number of in- 
vestors is bound to influence rail- 
road legislation. 

That the number of stockholders 
in all large corporations is in- 
creasing yearly is a matter of fre- 
quent comment in Printers’ INK. 
One of the current advertisements 
of the General Motors Company 
apprises the reader of the fact that 
the number of its stockholders 
has increased from 1,927 in 1917 
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to 66,097 in 1924. 
Fruit Company announces that th 
number of its stockholders hy 
increased from 361 in 1899 t 
20,644 in 1924. In fact, many 9 
our corporations have been split. 
ting up their shares into ; 
units with the deliberate purpox 
of increasing the number of share. 
holders. For _ instance, 
Stuart, president of the Quaker 
Oats Company, in his annual re. 
port the other day, suggested tha 
“the share units of common stock 
be made smaller in order to ¢&. 
tablish a broader and more stabk 
market for the stock.” 

The directors of large corpora. 
tions feel that the more stock 


for the products of the company 
but also for its policies and in- 
tegrity. 


Sure-Fire When = advertis- 


ing to their retail 
Trade Cop, y trade, if manv- 


facturers would realize that a 
they have to do to secure a read 
ing is to fill their copy with sell 
ing suggestions, they would alway 
have copy which would be both 
interesting and helpful. 

The William L. Gilbert Clock 
Company is running this kind of 
business copy in advertising a ne 
clock model. Dealers are told to 
feature this clock in a wedding 
gift sale. They are informed that 
if pushed this way, the model will 
find its way into many a bride’ 
collection of gifts. 

Of much the same type is Can 
non towel advertising. The trade 
is told that in order to attain vol 
ume in towel sales, it must display 
quantities. What other stores arg 
doing in this respect is explained 
and illustrated. . 

That is the ideal type of trad 
copy. It is the one kind that is 
certain to be read. 


W. C. Babcock to Leave 
Ruthrauf & Ryan 


W. C. Babcock has resigned as spé 
buyer of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. Ne 


York advertising agency, ©¢ 


April 1 
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Minot, North Dakota. 


* One day | visited my cousin and 
saw his BOYS’ LIFE, so I read it. 
The story “The Cruise of the Cut- 
tlefish’’ was one that caught my 
eye and every time | visited his 
house I read his BOYS’ LIFE. I! 
thought I would like to subscribe 
for this magazine so | saved up till 
I had $1.00 and along came my 
Birthday and | thought that this was 
my chance. So I asked for another 
$1.00 and got it, which made 
enough for one subscription to 


BOYS’ LIFE. 


When I received my first maga- 
zine | stopped at a friend's house 
and we both read. I had half of it 
read when | got home and | could 
hardly wait for my next number but 
managed it somehow. As everyone 
was borrowing it all I got was the 
remains. So | thought that when I 
got another one | would just lend it 
to my best friends because | like to 
read the stories over two or three 
times. When my subscription runs 
out I am going to renew. 


John Emerson. 


BoyS$LIFe 


200 Fifth Avenue Union Bank Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 





"From the “WHY I SUBSCRIBED” Contest. 
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The advertising of 

the Hurley Machine 

Company is handled by 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc. 


Hurley Machine Company executives 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
N. Hurley Chairman of Board Yes Yes 
C. Hurley President » “ 

J. Hurley Vice-President 

B. Hatch Sales Manager 
.D.Sargent Advertising Manager 
H. C. Porter Sales Department 


PRINTERS’ INK WEEKLY 


20,433 net paid circulation 


E. 
N. 
R. 
A. 
Ww 
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Estimate of Newspaper Expendi- 
tures of 100 Advertisers 


A 1924 Compilation Made by the Bureau of Advertising of the American 


Newspaper Publisher- 


ciation 


SECOND. com-" 


Esti ~" 


60, 
110 $360 900 
$10,0 
500,000 
90,000 
Yo0,006 


000 
55 Ot 


or Compan! ee 
packet Leet? cation! 
Rickenba! Public 
Maciadeey Game 
Hart, ‘Tock 
Archise™ R. : Ss 
willss- OOH 
ee 


mn ay 
es 


Bureau covenin - 

ditures finn. Se! wm aim 
prehensive compilation of the sort. 
These were so well received that 
the Bureau determined to continue 


sero 


ames of thirteen firms in- 
the 1923 estimates do not 
the 1924 tabulation. All 
* these concerns have 
part advertise i in the news- 
fell slightly below 
‘sting of sit , 
“rs increase their 
Actas Gite yriations. It is 
Compan 
wee Li Lick 
Com 


The 


Bauer, © Ex 


eat say that the 

Jester meiery_ ts only a small 

os at army < na- 

vertisers. very 

Sag ‘en the $100,000 

32,000,000 maxi- 

sts many other 

io *¢ «expenditures 

n a En 

to show those 

Gress, $100,000. These 

_ iclude hundreds of 

avert », despite the mod- 

awe seir appropriations, 

ne 1 ir products house- 
eCmany sections.” 

ee ‘s estimates are as 


$2,060,000 


” 1,900,000 


™m 
Pant «++ 1,650,000 
Ss. Cranpany 1,600,060 


obacco 
1,500,000 
ndiana 1,500,000 


upon 
v vert 


. Company 


1,400,000 
feos ~y 
1,200,000 


1,000,000 
875,000 


- ‘apan 
wa Cereal Company 
aw -temappee Refining Com- 


paseten Compan: 
United States Rubber Cc 


GORE 5 o's050040200 a080 <6 0, 
Hupp. Motor Car Corporation 750,000 


: *Oakland Motor Car 
the service on a larger scale. 

“The first tabulation for 1924 
covers a larger list than any pub- 
lished last year, and additions will 
be issued from time to time. It is 
believed the estimates given are 
fairly accurate. 


y 
F. Goodrich Company 
Clicquot Club Company . 
uick Motor Company . 
. Heinz Company 
General Cigar Company 
Union Pacific System 


* Includes dealers’ advertising. 
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Advertising Club News 


Dallas Club Classifies 
Members 


So that each of its members might 
be able to make his membership in the 
Dallas Advertising League produce the 
greatest possible advantage to him in 
his work, the League has adopted a 
classification of its members. There are 
four classifications under the new sys- 
tem. 

A “Professional” group includes mem- 
bers solely engaged in advertising, such 
as agency men and copy writers. An 
“Allied” group includes those whose in- 
come is derived indirectly from adver- 
tising, such as printers, lithographers, 
etc. Those who sell advertising space 
are grouped in another classification and 
under a “General” group are included 
buyers of advertising, who are not “Pro- 
fessionals” and all others not included 
in one of the other groups. 

A copy writer on the staff of a news- 
paper for instance, is classified in the 
“Professional” group, while an adver- 
tising solicitor on the same paper is 
classified in the selling group. Under 
this system the club’s 135 members are 
grouped as follows: Thirty professional, 
twenty allied, thirty-five sellers and fifty 
general. At the weekly meetings the 
members gather together around tables 
which are allotted to each group. The 
League finds that this plan works very 
successfully as it eliminates conflicting 
interests and enables those engaged in 
similar occupations to become personally 
acquainted and exchange mutual experi- 
ences. 

ee = 


Portland Advertising Club 
Changes 


Thomas R. King, second vice-president 
of the Portland, Oreg., Advertising Club 
has succeeded to the office of first vice- 

resident following the resignation of 
W Piepenbrink. Roy Burnett, a di- 
rector, becomes second vice-president. 
A. C. McMicken, sales manager of the 
Portland Electric Power Company, has 
been made a wepter 

* 


New Club Planned for 
Moline, Ill. 


William R. Quinn is chairman of a 
committee which is conducting a cam- 
paign for thirty members to make appli- 
cation for a new charter for an adver- 
tising club at Moline, Ill. There pre- 
viously was a club in this city which 
was discontinued. 


* 
Souvenir Dinner for 
Bridgeport Club 


The annual souvenir dinner of _ the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Advertising Club, 
will be held at the Stratfield Hotel on 
May 21. Charles Thebauth, of the 
United Advertising Corporation, is chair- 
man. 


Suggests Churches Advertise 
on Amusement Pages 


Churches should set aside at least § 
per cent of their annual budget for ad. 
vertising and gwd purposes, declared 
the Rev. Earl Hoon, a member of the 
Church Advertising Department of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, in an address before the Adver. 
tisers Club of Cincinnati recently, 
Churches should not invest any money 
in advertising, he said, unless they have 
the funds to continue advertising con. 
sistently and uninterruptedly over a 
long age of time. Mr. Hoon pointed 
out the value of having the church ad. 
vertisement in the daily newspaper ap. 
pear on any other page than the church 
page, perene being given to the page 
on which the amusement houses ad. 
vertise. 


x* * * 
Direct Advertising Would Kill 
Radio 


Canadian radio companies would never 
allow broadcasting in Canada to be used 
for direct advertising because this would 
kill the whole business. This is what 


members of the Montreal -Publicity As. 
o— were told i 


in an address by 

A Johnson, broadcasting manager 
of Station CHYC, of the Northern Elec. 
tric Company, Montreal, at a recent 
meeting. 

On the other hand, Mr. Johnson said, 
radio could be used by corporations and 
firms as a medium for the creation of 
good-will and the dissemination of val 
uable information, as was being done by 
the Canadian National Railways through 
a number of broadcasting stations in 
Canada. 

* * * 


Sixth District Clubs Plan 
Convention 


Representatives of advertising clubs in 
the Sixth District of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World met a 
Chicago last week to discuss ways and 
means of strengthening the position of 
the clubs in that district. 

. C. Younggreen, chairman of the 
Sixth District and president of the Mil 
waukee Advertising Club, presided over 
the meeting. It was decided to make 
an effort to organize more clubs in the 
district, to reorganize a few inactive 
ones and to plan for a convention of the 
Sixth District to be held some time 1 
the fall. 

* * * 


Heads Mexico On-to-Houst 


Committee 
Mark J. Travizuk, of Mexico City, 
been appointed chairman of th 
On-to-Houston Committee for Mexico 
which will have charge of the Mexica1 
delegation to the annual convention % 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of th 
World at Houston, May 9 to 14. 
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Forms Marketing and Distribu- 
tion Council 


A marketing and distribution council 
has been form by the New York 
Advertising Club for members and non- 
members. Its formation was decided up- 
on as a step toward reducing waste in 
industry and advertising. Frequent meet- 
ings will be held for the study of dis- 
wreation | and marketing problems. 
Charles F. Abbott, of the American In- 
stitute bs Steel Construction, is chair- 


man. 
*_ * * 


New Club at Schenectady 


Walter A. Bowie is president of a 
new advertising club which has been 
formed at Schenectady, N. Y. The 
cub immediately became affiliated with 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. Chester J. Woodin, of the 
Arrow Service, is vice-president; Carl 
]. Bishop, H. S. Barney Company, is 
secretary, and Miles R. Frisbee, of 
the Arrow Service, is treasurer. he 
dub has a membership of thirty. 
* * * 


Heads Cincinnati Chapter of 
Agency Association 
Allen Collier, president of The Proc- 
ter & Collier Company, Inc., has been 
dected president of the Cincinnati 
chapter of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. Bryant ba 
was elected vice-president and W. 
Kroom, secretary-treasurer. 
ee 


H. J. Bale Heads 
Grand Rapids Club 


H. J. Bale, secretary, treasurer and 
manager of The Schuil Printing Com- 
pany of Grand Rapids, Mich., | been 
dected president of the anne > 
of Grand Rapids. He succeeds = A 
Hemtschel. 

*x* * 


Heads Peoria Better Business 


Bureau 
has been elected 


pes a Better 
wsiness Bureau. M. 


“Wrigley 
has been elected vice-president; 


bert Sihring, secretary-treasurer, 
Roscoe Heget, mennger-counsd. 
* 


los Angeles Club to Hold 
Ladies’ Night 
~ Advertising Club of Los Angeles 
ill hold its annual Ladies’ Night and 
Dinner Dance on April 18 at the Wil- 
tire Country Club. L. G. Feagans is 
mn charge of eater! arrangements. 
* * 


and 


New officers of the Erie, Pa., Adver- 

are as follows: Pres- 
tnt, Henry Schneider, advertising 
anager of the Erie Hardware Com- 
by; vice- renee, Willard Howe, real 
ute operator, and secretary- — 
J. West, of the Erie Letter -S 
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Appoints Committee Chairmen 
for Seattle Convention 


LI a ox cer, special representative of 
the Post-Intelligencer, president 
of Mam Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
Association, and chairman of the Twelfth 
District of the Associated Clubs, has 
made the following eeeteinente of com- 

mittee chairmen who 
will arrange for the 
departmental sessions 
of the twenty-second 
annual convention of 
the Pacific Coast As- 
sociation, which will 
be held at Seattle 
from July 20 to 23: 

General chairman 


of i Stpartmontete, 
ilman, of San 
ede Public 


-. % 


Advertising, 

Strandborg, 
Portland Electric 
Co, Portland; 
Newspaper Depart- 
mental, Walter P. 

urn, Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, San Francisco, 
and Retail Departmental, John H. Kemp, 
Jacob Bros., Los Angeles. 

The chairman of the Comseuniey 
Departmental will be Marsha’ N. 
Dana, Portland Journal; Fant De- 
partmental, F. R. Kerman, Bank of 
Italy, San wy Direct-Mail De- 
partmental, O. C. Haney, American Mul- 
tigraph Sales Co., Los Angeles; Graphic 
ia Wallace H. Kibbee, Johnck, ib- 

e & Co., San Francisco, and Outdoor 
yy REF Charles Duncan, The Foster 
and Kleiser Company, San _ Francisco. 

Philip R. Fennelly, J. Wm. Sheets, 
Inc., Seattle, will be chairman in charge 
of general attendance. Rollin C. Ayres, 
Zellerbach Paper Co., Seattle, will ar- 
range for obtaining speakers for a series 
of three-minute addresses. John Condon, 
Condon-Milne-Gibson, Inc., Tacoma, will 
arrange for trophies, and Florence Gard- 
ner, secretary of the San Francisco Ad- 
vertising Club, has been appointed to 
organize the women’s activities. 

convention theme will be ‘‘The 
Pacific Coast as a Market.” A fund of 
$12,500 has been raised to stage the con- 
vention at which the Seattle club will 
act as host to the twenty-two clubs con- 
stituting the Pacific Coast Association. 
x* * * 


R. D. Fraser Heads Utica Club 


Ce D. Fraser, vice-president of 
Fraser, ne., was ele 

ane of the Advertising Club of 
tica, + at a recent meeting. 
Other officers elected were: Vice- 
residents, George W. Lee, Thomas J. 
cAndrews, and Thomas C. 
secretary, C. J. eiven and trea- 
surer, Cc. W. Hitchcoc 

Frederick W. Ross, E. M. B. Wort- 
man and W Reagan were elected 
to the board of governors for one year, 
S. J. Santen and Frederic’ D. Stevens, 
for two years and J. .. Bannigan,: 
Frank J. Baker and Joseph J. Punting 
for three years. 
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Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


O the general public, the fact 

that the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany’s periodical advertising has 
for some time been concentrated 
on vegetable soup, may seem to be 
merely a coincidence or a policy 
to give each of the items in the 
company’s line a whirl at different 
times. The Schoolmaster wishes 
to point out that behind this con- 
centration on a certain item is a 
principle which has a broad, gen- 
eral application. 

Business in many lines comes in 
waves and cycles, often with long 
expanses of comparatively unin- 
teresting levels between. The 
Campbell company points out that 
“There are, of course, periods of 
general prosperity or depression, 
but running through all such 
movements are minor fluctuations 
to which the alert trader looks to 
furnish momentum for _ sales 
stimulation. Campbell’s vegetable 
soup is in the initial stages of such 
a favorable movement. While in 
demand all the year round it en- 
joys added popularity in certain 
special seasons.’ 

The company says that vegetable 
soup, containing fifteen kinds of 
garden things, is in greatest de- 
mand in the spring, owing to the 
high price of vegetables, both fresh 
and canned, and the beginning of 
that spring urge toward a vege- 
table diet, which Nature provides 
not only in mankind but in all 
meat-eating animals. Just as the 
grizzly bear after his winter 
hibernation goes to the steep 
slides from whence the snows of 
winter disappear first and where 
he may find the earliest tender 
green sprouts and grasses and the 
succulent wild potato, so the 
housewife and her hungry brood 
in spring turn with keen appetite 
to vegetables. That is why all the 
Campbell advertising is now con- 
centrated on vegetable soup. 

The manufacturer who watches 
the “minor fluctuations to which 
the alert trader looks to furnish 
momentum for sales stimulation,” 
may find in his line several items, 


the consumption of which can be 
speeded up, by advertising concen- 
tration. 

* * * 

In many lines of business it js a 
fact that when the bell- wether 
among dealers is sold, 
selling is done. 
leaders in all lines of industry, 
which makes sales to these leaders 
far more important than the sales 
which follow. The Schoolmaster 
was told an incident to illustratd 
this point by the agent for a cer 
tain make of automobile in the 
Bahama Islands. 

The Governor is the social ag 
well as the political leader. 
local dealer knew that many othe 
people were waiting to buy auto 
mobiles, but felt sure that Af he 
could land the 


He investigated his hobbies. He 
made calls and wrote letters 
showing how the car he was sell 
ing would meet the requirement 
his bell-wether prospect had ig 
mind. “That first sale took m 
eight weeks to make,” he said 
“In the next three weeks I sol 
eleven more cars to his friends. 


The current advertising for th 
Simplex Ironer has employed 
basic idea which is so _forcef 
that the Schoolmaster wonder 
why it has not been set to wor 
in this same striking manne 


their household toil in terms 0 
aggregate effort. It may seef 
comparatively easy to iron a fe 
little things, the collection of sev 
eral days, for example, but wha 
of the combined efforts in th 
direction over a period of twel 
months or a lifetime? 

When she looks at her proble 
in this light, the housewife is le 
likely to be complacent. Sel 
pity starts in. That is why 
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Something new 
under the marketing sun 


HE Advertising Stores are bridging the 
Te between maker and buyer, opening 
new channels of trade, strengthening old ones, 
saving money and time for manufacturers whose 
distributing costs have been too high. 

Mr. Producer, see what the Advertising 
Stores can give you: 


1. Permanent, attractive exhibits 
2. Superb window displays 


3. Special advertising sales to intro- 
duce or popularize a product direct 
to consumers 


. Expert demonstrations 

. Distribution of consumer literature 
. Consumers’ consultation service 

. Widespread publicity 

- Consumer advertising 

. Coupon center 


Twenty-six non-competing lines only can get 
this service in a city. The first Advertising 
Store opens April 15th, in New York's buying 
center. Store No. 2 opens shortly in Chicago. 
Others follow rapidly in all strategic markets. 

Mr. Producer, Mr. Manufacturer, Mr. 
Grower, the Advertising Stores are of vital 
importance in your merchandising. Yearly con- 
tracts are closing now. Telegraph or write for 
our representative to explain this tested plan. 


SHAW ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
Operating cAdvertising Stores 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


F or $1 2a tHousAND 


COMPLETE 


Tener a mats 
statements, 


» a at 
made first 
le Booklet of cnoravieg and 
nee, also samples of our will 
sent you on request. 
Envelopes Lithographed to matoh 
$2.00 per Thousand. 


GEO. MORRISON CO. 
422-430 East 53rd St. New York City 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 











CAUTION 


Applicants for itions adver- 
tised in PRIN S’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We are fre- 
quently in receipt of large pack- 
ages, burst open, in a condition 
that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Ad- 
vertisers receiving quantities of 
samples from numerous appli- 
cants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all sam- 
ples entrusted to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the 
capacity of a forwarder, as a 
matter of service to both sub- 
scriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heavy and bulky 
bundles are addressed in our 
care, it will be appreciated if the 
necessary postage for remailing 
is sent to us at the same time. 

















hesitate to show an ironing boar 
stretched out for miles inte 


housewife that over 
period of time, she is compel 
iron a staggering area. 

These dramatized 
messages are very impressi 
They do make a woman thin 
they do cause her to seck so 
method of lightening her grq 
burden. 

* * 

In a lot of old envelopes wi 
stamps on them which W. 
MacLaren, Cleveland stamp « 
lector, purchased recently, was o 
mailed in Boston and directed 
Bedford, Mass. It bore a ty 
cent stamp of the vintage of 18 
The letter rate at that time y 
three cents and the postmaster 
stamped the envelope “Insufficie 
Postage for Out-of-Town Mai 
The envelope bore no return 3 
dress and consequently wot 
ordinarily have been sent to 
dead letter office, the post off 
regulations in those days not p 
viding for the method of colle 
ing “postage due” now in effq 
A one-cent stamp, however, 
been added so _ that 


addressed. 

inch high by two and a 
inches long on the back of the 
ter explained this “philanthrop 
act as follows: 


This letter was held for postage, 
was saved from the _ letter 0 
by a stamp furnished by I. L. C 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacte 
of the world- renowned “Dobbins § 
tric Soap.” They will be amply 
for their trouble and expense if you 
the merits of their soap. One trial 
show its economy. Please make 
grocer get it. 


That this Philadelphia manuj 
turer’s label appeared on mai 
Massachusetts would _indicaté 
greater than home-town use 
this unique “advertising” st 
The Schoolmaster does not req 
however, that he has seen or hd 
of Dobbins Electric Soap in 
cent years. Seeking after n 
forms of “advertising” did 
pay manufacturers of two gen 
tions ago, in all likelihood, 
more.than it will pay the ad 
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Here in 1912 
Back in 1925 


OR the first time in fifteen years the Conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs will 
be held twice in the same state . . . the first time 
in fifteen years it has played a return engagement. 
It was held in Texas, at Dallas, in 1912... 
and will be held again in Houston, this year, 1925. 
The Dallas Convention was epochal; it marked 
the beginning of the “TRUTH” movement. The 
Houston convention will mark another epoch— 
The Pledge of Advertising for World Peace! 

Yes . . . the Advertising folks are coming 
back to Texas to rededicate themselves to the old 
task . . . “Truth in Advertising” . . . and to take 
up the new task of making Advertising the uni- 
versal language of Peace and Good-Will among 
the Nations of the World. 


World Advertising Convention 
May 9th to 15th 


Your impression of Texas may have been gained 
through a perfunctory study of it in your geography 
years ago . . . or through some romantic magazine 
story or lurid movie. 

To know the REAL Texas you must visit it . . . 
and there is no better time than when thousands 
of business men from all over the world come here 


to the 21st Birthday Party of the A. A. C. of W. 


Consult with your local “On-to-Houston” 
Chairman about plans, rates, reservations, 
etc. Or, write to: 


ExEcuTIVE CoUNCIL 


WORLD ADVERTISING CONVENTION 
Houston, TEXxAs 
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Agency Wants 
a Partner 


An associate is needed to assist 
in handling and developing the 
business of a medium-sized New 
York advertising agency, whose 
members are men of long experi- 
ence and recognized ability. 

This is an opportunity seldom 
open for a man who can show 
proof of ability to secure ad- 
vertising accounts or who can 
write pulling copy, to step into 
an agency of high standing and 
secure an interest without invest- 
ing money. 

Please give complete informa- 
tion about experience—in confi- 
dence, of course. 


Address “R.,” Box 131, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


——— 


PETROLEUM AGE 


Circulation doubled this year. 
Rates still the most reasonable of its 
field. This medium offers age, 

editing, and thorough distribution, Mem- 
ber A. B. C. 


Try it for 1925. 
Vol. 14—PETROLEUM AGE—1924 
Published Semi- 7 
28 E. Jestese oe. 
Branoh: 56 W. 45: _ York City 











THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 














Americagfiumberman 


offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 


A. B.C. Est. 1873 








any Independent advertising man can put us in 
touch with an occasional printing job or an ac- 
count, we will be glad to pay him a regular 
commission. High grade direct-by-mall book- 
let and catalogue work only, wanted. Our 
plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn. 
Station. Address “‘H.,”” Box 84, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





tisers of the present year of ep 
lightenment. 
* * * 

This is not the first time th 
Schoolmaster has commented gy 
the reception accorded salesmey 
calling on large companies. Ap 
parently there is an executive j 
one of the leading Chicago ad 
vertising agencies who remember 
some of the irritating experience 
of his earlier days as a salesma 
The. Schoolmaster reaches 
conclusion on account of : 
which hangs in a _ conspi 
place in the reception room of thi 
office. It reads: 

It is our aim to see promptly all re 
resentatives and salesmen. 
your part will help us to do this. Som 
times a previous appointment or matte 
of importance within our own organiz 
tion make unavoidable a slight delay 
seeing you. 


_The courteous and sportsmar 
like ring of this announcemer 
cannot help but serve as a co 
stant challenge to both the sale 
man and the executive he ha 
come to see. The executive bé 
comes more approachable and t 
salesman, in consequence, fe¢ 
the need of being brief. It give 
them something to live up to aq 
in doing so it must aid in estal 
lishing cordial, businesslike rel 
tions between ‘them. 

* * ® 


It is a hard job for advertise 
to outwit others who want to rid 
in on the crest of the sales popd 
larity wave that their advertisin 
expenditures created. The Schoo 
master observes that William Fo 


found an unusual solution of tf 
problem. 

A short time ago Mr. Fox ma 

screen version of Edwa 


Without a Country.” 

tised it far and wide, only to fit 
out that his advertising was ca 
ing other motion-picture 0 
panies to search their old vau 
and bring out for display to! 
public their old films show 
their versions of this famo 


The Fox film of Hale’s story § 
a new name. It appears to 





bles man; 
mpany, 
iss perfu 
both brus 


Euge 


Eugene 
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ynder the title “As No Man Has 
Loved.” And the advertising that 
Fox does from now on for that 
flm will no longer sell old and 
ong-buried film versions of the 
same story. 


Brush Account for Gundlach 


Agency 
San-Detach Brush Company, 
Tenn., .has placed its adver- 
count with the Gundlach Adver- 
mpany, Chicago. A test cam- 
mign is planned in newspapers in a 
tew selected cities. 


ew Accounts for Canadian 
Advertising Agency 


The Rock City Tobacco Co., Quebec. 

nd the Victor Talking Machine Co., of 

ada Limited, Montreal, have ap- 

the Canadian Advertising 

gency Limited, Montreal, to direct 
heir advertising. 


J. E. Hardy Joins the 
Barrett Company 


John E. Hardy, formerly of the pub- 

city department of the Aetna Life In- 

mrance aa at Hartford, has 

jined the sales promotion department 

t the Philadel hia office of The Bar- 
Company, New York. 


With Alfred H. Smith 
Company 


Robert De Laney has been appointed 
ties manager of the Alfred H. Smith 
mpany, New York, importer of Djer- 
iss perfume specialties and Kleanwell 
wth brushes. 


Eugene H. Purdue Dead 


Eugene li. Purdue, business manager 
mM president of the former Cleveland 
dger for thirty-seven years, died on 
rch 16 at the age of eighty- two. For 
ny years he was a director of the 
sociated Press. 


pins Brooklyn ‘Daily Times” 
Edward Redmond, formerly manager 
the financial department of the 
woklyn Daily Eagle, has joined the 
wklyn Daily Times in a_ similar 
pacity. 


Buys Manteca “Bulletin” 


Roy J. Gates, Los Angeles publisher, 
8 purchased the Manteca, Calif., Bul- 
from George D. Murph y- 


In the Printers’ INK summary of 
azine advertising for March the line- 
for Popular Science Monthly should 
been 37,043. 





A 43 A simple, reliable 
lettering device 


that enables an un- 
LAST skilledpersontodo 

perfecthandletter- 
ing in many styles and sizes. 


The Vizagraph is in tant use by 
Advertising 'M » A En- 
gravers, Printers and. Publishers for 
drawing headlines, layouts and dum- 
mies of all kinds. Its cost is moderate 
and it quickly pays ie itself in time 
and money 

oe and in 

4 roved 


on 


Send for illus- 
trated booklet 
showing sam- 
ples of Viza- 
graph work. 


VIZAGRAPH COMPANY 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















To Manufacturers 
Interested in the South 


and whe are in need of a substantial, ener- 
getic and result-getting Southern representa- 
tive, backed by a twelve-year record of suc- 
cessful selling both as a sa'esman and branch 
manager for a national concern, 1 Invite 
inquiries. 

While my past work has been that of call- 
ing on business houses generally (due to the 
rather general appeal of the two lines | have 
handled in tweive years) | am well Ss 
with the building trades. owever, 
that any manufacturer who is interested. “in 
Southern representation, reply, giving ce _ 
of what he has in mind, leaving 
to sell him on had ability to 34 the » Amd 
or turn it dow 

Here is what” 1! want: A line susceptible 
of development into a permanent business, 
either through my personal sales or by baild- 
ing a sales organization, or both. The 
article sold must be a “repeater.” 

1 am a native; but am looking for a cen- 
nection with a greater future. 

Address “‘U., a Box 133, Printers’ - Ink. 








FOOD PRODUCT CONCERN 


manufacturing and selling 
a quality condiment is 
sacrificed for quick sale. 
Opportunity to buy going 
business; worth $25,000. 
Located, New York City. 


Price, $10,000 
Address “Q.,” Box 136, 


Printers’ Ink, for details. 
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SHOES 


We Want the 
Best SALES-MANAGER 
in the Country 


Unlimited opportunity with 
one of the best-known shoe 
manufacturers in the East. 
Communications will be 
treated in strictest confidence. 


“W,” Box 134, Printers’ Ink 


AMPHIBIOUS! 


 That’s ME! Have been in many dif- 
ficult situations, but have always man- 
aged to swim to the surface! Here 
they are: 
in Profit and Loss Department 
Sales Correspondent 
Advertising Solicitor—Magazine 
Assistant to Sales Manager 
Sales Promotion Manager 
1. Now open for permanent berth as 
sales or sales promotion executive 
with future! 


| Salary, $3500.00 to start! 

| Will locate anywhere U. 8,! 

| Address reply to “‘B.,”” Box 280, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 


WANTED 
A PARTNER 


A*® unusual opportunity is of- 
fered a young man who knows 
good Advertising Literature and 
can SELL it. He will join me 
as a partner, without investment, 
in an established business. The 
man I want must be a real pro- 
ducer with a thorough knowledge 
of Art, Engraving and Printing. 
The right man will find this a 
rare chance to build a future. 
Replies must state age, education 
and experience. Address “A.,” 
Box 139, care of Printers’ Ink. 















































Contractors Take Their 


to the Public 

The Hartford, Conn., Chapter of 
Associated General Contractors of Ane 
ica believes that one of the functions 
a chamber of commerce is for it to 
as a clearing house for all business pr, 
lems affecting the interests of the cj 
The chapter recently received a |etts 
from a Hartford contractor who 
plained that the local chamber of ¢g 
merce, instead of offering to help H 
ford contractors secure the business op 
local job, referred him to the chaps 
for assistance. 

In the opinion of the chapter th 
was an instance where the chamber 
commerce was not fulfilling its duty 
the community. It immediately brougi 
the matter before the court of pubj 
opinion through newspaper advertisis 
“The Chamber of Commerce Ducks { 
Issue and Passes the Buck to Us,” re 
the — of the advertisement, whi 
carried a reproduction of the letter 
ceived from the Hartford contractor, 
the text which followed the chapter ¢ 
plained that the chamber of comme 
was the logical court of appeal in qué 
tions concerning the general good 
Hartford and that it should do all in 
power to see that building contracts { 
work in Hartford should be let to bu 


supporting the “Trade-in-Hartford” ¢ 
trine. 


Gilbert Clock Company 
Advances S. A. Atkins 


Stuart ‘A. Atkins, of the sales 
advertising department of the Willi 
L. Gilbert Clock Company, Winsté 
Conn., has been advanced to the positi 
of sales and advertising manager. 
succeeds Russell M. illiams who | 
become associated with the New Hav 
Clock Company, New Haven, in a si 
ilar capacity. 


Poster Campaign for 
Port of Philadelphia 


The Port of Philadelphia Ocean Trd 
Bureau plans a poster campaign thro 
out the United States and abroad. 
posters, in colors, will feature 
port’s facilities for unloading and |b 
ing cargo directly from and to fr 
cars, thus eliminating drayage expe 
incurred by shippers in many 0 
ports. 


Joins J. F. Held Agency 


Dolliver W. Graham, formerly in 
vertising agency work in California, 
joined the J. F. Held Advertising Agé 
Seattle, as director of promotion 
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New Account for Wooley & 
Riblett 


The Stearns-Roger Manufacturing 
ompany, Denver, Colo., manufacturer 
mining equipment and sugar and oil 
chinery, has placed its advertising ac- 
punt with Wooley & Riblett, Inc., Den- 
advertising agency. Business papers 
nd direct mail will used. 
The Murtry Manufacturing Company, 
nver, paints and varnishes, plans a 
campaign in its territory. 
his advertising also will be directed by 
ooley & Riblett. 


orm Advertising Business at 
Montreal 


Thornton Purkis, who conducts the 
bornton Purkis Advertising Agency, 
pronto, Ont., and Clifford P. Sutcliff, 
¢ several years with the Montreal of- 
th of the Consolidated Advertising 
ncy, Toronto, have formed a part- 
ship under the name of Purkis & Sut- 
if, advertising counsellors, Montreal. 
he business will be operated in close 
sociation with the Thornton Purkis 
ivertising Agency of Toronto. 


ew Account for O’Connell- 
Ingalls 


The advertising accounts handled by 
win W. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass., ad- 
rtising agent, and the Shoe Dealers’ 
ivertising Company, have been taken 
by the O’Connell-Ingalls Advertis- 
Agency, Boston. ’ 

he Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
, has placed its advertising 

with the O’Connell-Ingalls 


. H. Smith with American 
Bosch Magneto 


D. H. Smith, formerly assistant sales 

nager of the Thermoid Rubber Com- 

ny, has joined the American Bosch 

gneto Corporation, Springfield, Mass., 
its Chicago 


pointed personal field representative 
the general sales manager of the 
ican Bosch company. 
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WANTED 
A BIG MAN 


One of our clients wants a Manager 
for a mail order branch—a big job and 
a hard one. This Manager must know 
mail order system, be a get-it-done exe. 
cutive and in addition to that—a thinker. 
Must be able to give figures showing the 
status of the business every day. 

Location—Middle Western City. This 
is not a place for a beginner or a young 
man. Must be over 36 and have made 
a@ good showing in present position. 

How much money? We are looking 
for a big man and will pay commen- 
surate with his ability right from the 
start—and there is no limit to the oppor- 
tunity. 

Do you know such a man? Ask him 
to write “X.,’"’ Box 135, Printers’ Ink. 
jo Maal will be held absolutely confi- 
ential. 

















We Want to Place 
This Letter Writer 


Production changes make it neces- 
sary for us to release a sales 
letter writer who has made an 
enviable record with us. This 
man can plan campaigns, execute 
them, and take entire charge of 
his department. 

If you can use a man of real 
ability, we would consider you 
fortunate in apg my this man’s 
services. Write to him, care of 
“D.,” Box 117, Printers’ Ink. 


SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
SALES MANAGER 




















New Accounts for WANTED: Young man, college grad- 
: uate to ec e of our Adve ng 

Robert H. Dippy Department, familiar with building up 

he N. S. Groves & Sons Company, new prospect lists and arranging attrac- 
i Sherwood Bros. & Company, manu- | tive literature for circularizing and sys- 
turers of Betholine gasoline, both of | tematizing a list of approximately 20,000, 
ltimore, have placed their advertising | also to handle correspondence. Applicant 
bunts with Robert H. Dippy, Philadel- | must have the very highest class refer- 
a advertising agent. agazines and ence as to ability and character, which 
spapers will be used for the Groves will be treated in confidence. State salary 


Sons account and newspapers for the to start. An excellent opportunity for ad- 
wood account. vancement. Address “‘Z.,” Box 138, P. I. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 





w and Pre-Used 
Printers? Compiete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


WANTED—Successful printing or ad- 
vertising salesman who is ambitious and 
ready to start business for himself, under 
his own name; co-operation; commission; 
office. Box 784, Printers’ Ink. 








Ask for your copy of our Bulle- 
tin at your home address. It 
lists publishing properties for sale. 
RIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 
345 Madison Ave. New York City 





HELP WANTED 


Art Solicitor and Contact Man—Prefer 
man who has worked up an established 
clientele to represent Chicago Art Studio 
doing the highest standard advertising 
work. Box 781, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN 


for show window service contracts. Can 
use two or three more competent men. 
Commission basis. Write A. Cherney, 
1330 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


THE BROOKLYN WEEKLY NEWS, 
4708 3rd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
opening for two experienced advertising 
salesmen. State age, experience and 
salary you are now earning. Steady posi- 
tion, straight salary to right man. 


Young man to handle details of 
ordering, checking, billing, etc., in trade 
papers for New York Advertising 
Agency. Give full details in letter of 
application, including experience (if any) 
and salary required. —. ren 
Address Box 786, Printers’ 


SALES CORRESPONDENT with a 
knowledge of direct advertising and who 
can operate a typewriter. This is a real 
opportunity for a business-getter, who will 
be satisfied with a modest salary while 
proving ability. Please state age, experi- 
ence and salary expected. Box 796, P. I. 


. . 

Advertising Manager 
For evening newspaper located in a 
prosperous manufacturing city in the 
East. The successful applicant must 
have a record as a trained executive, a 
person of imagination a man who thrives 
on accomplishment and one who operates 
only on a straightforward and honest 
ae. 

f you are such a man give full details 

of your education and experience, what 
ou are earning now, what salary and 
ll arrangement would interest you. 




















most attractive opportunity awaits the 
right man. Box 805, Printers’ Ink. 





AN OPENING FOR A YOUNG uz 
Preferably one with experience in p 
lishing trade directories and _techniq 
books; handling the sales and adve 
ing plans for the same, and taking enti 
management of this important depag 
ment of a long established publishj 
business. State qualifications, experien 
and salary expected to start. Box 785, P 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Letters and advertisements 
selling to women. $50 each. 


Box 790 Printers’ | 





RADIO TALKS 
PREPARED AND DELIVERED 
Real selling messages, delivered by ¢ 
perienced advertising man or wom 
Reasonable rates. Box 799, P. I. 





One dictaphone, 1 Edison transcribi 
machine, 1 Edison dictating and transcribi 
machine. Just over-hauled, first-class con 
tion. Priced for quick sale. Leon Lambe} 
414 Kaufman Bldg., Wichita, Kansas, 


Drawings in Pen and 

May I demonstrate my ability to dep 
in this subtle medium, samples submi 
H.W.S., 149 Genesee’ St., Auburn, N. 














STOCK ELECTROTYPES 


Our CUT CATALOGU 
15th Ed.—shows nearly 150 
advertising cuts. Price, 50 


a (stamps or coin), An ente 
taining picture 
Spatula Pub. Co., Boston 14, 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Designer, high class, for color, } 
and _ white illustrations, layouts, 
brush; desires connection with 
ganization, broad experience. Add 
Box 797, Printers’ Ink. 








COPYWRITER’S JOB by young wom 
experienced in literary and advertis 
work. Apply Box 800, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


and all around agency man. Nine y 
experience. Will consider location a 
where. Box 806, Printers’ Ink. 


Agency — Manufacturer — P 
Advertising man, designer direct-mail 
advertising literature. Plan, copy 
sell service. Experienced executive. Kn 
rinting, typography, paper, engravi 
erchandising ideas. Can build busin 
First-class connection only. Box 794, F 














Thorouhg 
advertisir 
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ART EDITOR—12 years’ experience in 
charge art department, large publishing 
house, handling tions: Best layouts and 
technical illustrations. < enn 
Connect in city. Box 802, 


ADVERTISING MAN—Now with N. Y. 

advertising agency. Long experience. Art 

training, layouts, copy writing. Ability 
sketch, shove and sell, original 
Box 808, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Thoroughly familiar and competent to 
handle a Direct-Mail Department in the 
mailing, addressing, multigraph eer 
ments, desires connection. Box 795 


N. Y. COPY WRITER 


Free lance, formerly copy-plan chief big 
agencies. Part or full time as adv. mgr. 
or for special copy. Box 791, P. I. 














If you are in need of a man to sell 
display advertising for a daily paper and 
you are located in a g town and 
viling to pay $50.00 per week to a 
man who can produce, wire or write. 
Box 788, Printers’ Ink. 


AN ASSISTANT 
Areal worker, who can make herself in- 
valuable to an agency or advertiser. 
Thorouhgly experienced in secretarial and 
aivertising work. Reasonable salary. 
98, Printers’ Ink. 








Copy and Layout Man—Now in adver- 
tising department of national concern as 
house-organ editor. B.A. degree and ad- 
vanced courses in visualization, typog- 
raphy and copy at New York sae 
Christian. Age 27. Box 793, 


READY WRITER 
Experienced man with easy style; can 
lit magazine, house organ; write hand- 
s or publicity. Knows cuts, art 
work, layouts, advertising exhibits. Rea- 
snable salary. Box 801, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Salesman—Broad, varied 
perience; successful record "solicitor, 
branch office manager, advertising de- 
rtment manager; wide acquaintance 
‘ew York and Eastern agencies, accounts 
fifferent fields; now wunattached and 
vailable; best credentials. Box 803, P.I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER | 





shes to make connection as advertising 

anager with newspaper in city of 20,000 

pb 50,000 Population; 8 years’ experience. 

Can write copy, make layouts, plan and 

E ampaigns and conduct sales. Write 
, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising and Sales 


Promotion Executive 
Seeking a substantial opportunity re- 
wiring rather broad knowledge of adver- 
ing, merchandising and sales problems, 

lan, age 33, married, thirteen years’ 
hining with national advertisers. Com- 
te particulars might prove interestin 
you. Will be in New York City wee 
arch 23rd. Box 782, Printers’ Ink, 
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=WE CONNECT THE WIRES = 


ECURED A MILLION 

DOLLARS’ WORTH OF 
SPACE FOR A TEN DOL- 
LAR BILL, elected a gov- 
ernor, hastened subway construc- 
tion one year, and got 100,000 
persons to wear his house’s slogan 
for the fun of it! Roger Babson 
calls him ‘‘A leader of men.’ 
Now publishing; wants a SALES 
MANAGERSHIP again. Knows 
advertising and merchandising. 
Our No. 12670, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
| THIRD Nar‘. B'LDG., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ADVERTISING WOMAN 


Executive, selling, merchandising experi- 
ence. Understands women’s needs and 
knows how to supply them Desires 
position in or near Philadelphia. Ad- 
dress 807, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING MAN 


Need an advertising man or display man- 
ager who understands every detail of 
Display Department? Am married, age 
26, one child and five years actual news- 
paper display experience. Best references. 
No exceptional hurry, but must be at- 
tractive connection. Results are better 
than promises. Box 789, Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted—Position as salesman in sales- 
promotion department of large print- 
ery or allied industry by young man 
well versed in printing and engraving 
methods; who has just completed a 
full-course study of advertising and is 
looking for an opportunity to break in. 
Heis 38, married, has a good personality 
and will come well recommended. You'll 
find him by writing to Box 792, P. I. 














Assistant Executive 


Can write copy and sales letters, handle 
correspondence and supervise office work. 
Married, age twenty-nine. Twelve years 
varied business training—two with 
agency as assistant to principal, two 
more in present important advertising 
and sales Promotion connection large 
wholesale organization. Seeking a perma- 
nent business home with a real future. 
Address Box 787, Printers’ Ink. 





Practical Advertising 
Production Man 


Have you an opening for a man who 
loves hard work, and who has had broad 
experience in the practical side of ad- 
vertising preparation? Familiar with the 
making of layouts, selecting art work, 
supervising printing and engraving. Age 
26, college graduate, single. Ready to go 
anywhere that a good opportunity is 
shown. Box 804, Printers’ Ink. 
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Like a Seat on 


the Builders’ Exchange 


Each week, thousands of Boston readers 
look to the Herald’s building page for 
helpful suggestion and important news 
bearing directly on the home-builder’s 
problems. Each week this department 
answers: many requests for information 
and practical help. 

Personal attention to the problems of 
each prospective builder—and the free ad- 
vice of a staff of consulting architects— 
differentiate the Herald-Traveler’s Build- 
ing Service Department from all others. 
And this exceptional service is indicative 
of the care that keeps the Herald-Traveler 
the preferred newspaper of more than a 
quarter-million families. 

For the manufacturer with a message 
to Boston’s home-owners, space in the 
Herald-Traveler is like a seat on the 
Builders’ Exchange. 

Let us send you “Business Boston,” an 
interesting booklet that points out the un- 
usual possibilities for your advertising 
when it is addressed through the Herald- 
Traveler to this great, responsive section 
of Boston’s divided market. 








BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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“What's all the shootin ‘for? 


“They must all be liars” concludes many a Lyall 
who glaaces over the conflicting claims to advertising 


leadership made by the Chicago newspapers. 


“Merchants do not seek business by quoting sales com 
parisons with their neighbors. Why should newspapey 
resort to this distasteful method of competition?” is th 
next thought. | 

\ 
Since each claim is apparently supported by a wealth of 
statistics “‘compiled by the Advertising Record Company, 
an independent auditing service,” the audience is apt to 
have the uneasy feeling of one in the presence of magicians, 


In a pamphlet just issued we give a picture of the lineag 
situation in Chicago from all angles; explaining the “tricks 
of the trade” by which statistical support is worked out 
for the conflicting claims of competitors. 


The chapter headings are: 


1.. Why use competitive lineage figures? 
. 6 Days against 6. 
. Department store situation. 
. Want ads—lineage or number? 
. Going forward or going back? 


The booklet will be mailed free on request. 
Ask for. ““What’s All the Shootin’ For?” 


She Chicago Tribune 


{iTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER i 
Circulation Over 600,000 Week-days and over 1,000,000 Sunda 











